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THE ASSYRIANS AND CHALDEANi 

CHAPTER X 

THE PHYSICAL HISTdRY OP ASSYRIA. 

The country of Assyria derived its name from Asshur,the 
son of Shem, by whom it was first peopled, Gen. x 1 1. Its 
boundaries varied with the limits of the empire, but the geo- 
graphical limits of Assyria Proper, which formed the nucleus 
of that empire, nearly corresponded with those of the present 
Koordistan, being bounded oy Armenia on the north, Babjr"- 
lonia and Lusiana on the south, part of Media and the moun- 
tains called Zagros on the east, and the Tigris on the west 
In its most extensive signification, both in sacred and profane 
history, it comprehended not only this tract of country, but 
Aram, or Syria, eastward and westward of the Euphrates. 

In Scripture, Assyria Proper was called Kir, 2 llinffs xvi 
9 ; Amos i. 5 ; ix. 7 ; which name may be still traced m that 
country. Thus the Karduchian or Koordistan moimtains, 
Kiare, the name of the loftiest ridge ; and the large town oi 
Kerhook, evidently retain the original word Kir, with some 
slight variation. This was a rich and fertile, though moun- 
tainous region, whence it was called by the Greeks Adiabene^ 
" impassable," finely watered by the springs of the Tigris, 
the greater and lesser Zab, the Diala, and the Mendeli. 

Aram, or Syria, eastward of the Euphrates, was divided 
into two districts, the northern and the southern. The north- 
em district is denominated in the sacred writings, Aram 
Naharaim, " Aram between the two rivers ;" and by the 
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reeics, Mesopotamia, a term be«rin<3f tho same sijrnificntion, 
sn. xxiv. 10 ; xxxi. 20 ; Numb, xxiii. 7 ; Oeut. xxiii. 4. This 
let extended from Mount Masius to the wall of Mtulia 
jinwards, including* all Uw fertiU tract Mwoen the two 
era. The lower part of this division was called Padan-aram, 
" the champain^i Aram," (^en. xxv. 20. • 

The southern district, called ^ the land of Shinar," or Baby- 
I, Gen. X. 10; xi. 2; "the land of Nimrod," Mic. v. 6; 
d Babvlonia, by the Greek and Liiin writars> — reachej 
m tkAvaK of Mediay or contracted the space between rii» 
rivera, about 300 miles down to the Persian Gulf, never 
ceeding four-score miles in breadth. 

Aram, or Syria, westward of the Euphrates, is divided in 
ripture into Aram Zobah, which reached from the Euphra- 

to the north and east of Damascus, 1 Sam xiv. 47 ; 2 Sam. 
i. 3 ; and Aram of Damascus, which lay to the south and 
«t of the former, 2 Sam. viii. 5. These corresponded to the 
)per Syria, north of Mount Libanus, including Coelo-Syria, 
Hollow Syda,. sa cdUM txom its situatioo between the two 
»it ridges of Libanus and Anai-Ldbanus, and Syria Pales- 
•i licU lAchided th# Holy Land, and that maritime 
;r Qn its Qorthrwei^nL sid^e, which the Greeks called 
leoiciA. 
ti lato wilier oa the physical features of Assyria says, that 

;ouatry) includiag Taurus, is distinguished by ks maun* 
fhisOj^ and vegetation. 

MOUXTAINS. 

This feature of Assyria comprises the country of mountains 
i hiHs called Taurus, and which is composed of many dif- 
ent chaijis. The Taurian range encircles the whole of the 
3rior ; presenting a bold precipitous front round the whole 
LSt of this peninsula, and so lofty as to be visible at one-third 
the whole breadth of the Mediterranean, or upwards of 
} miles. Strabo described Taurus as beginning to rise 
Pamphylia, and, in advancing to the east, to send off two 
laches ; on one side Amimus, and on the other Anti- Taurus ; 
( he says that its elevation is not great till it reaches Lycia. 
le chief summits mentioned by him are, Mount Dscdala, on 
western extremity ;; Anti-Cragus and Cragus, which lat- 
is a steep range fronting the sea, having eight promonto- 
9L OS lofty capes ; Qlymj^ ;, the mountain imd valley of 
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Cbdiina^rai ; Solyma ; and, finally, Climax^ between which 
ixiQuntain and the saore Alexander marched with his army. 

Concerniacf the mountaia ChimoBra, which is celebrated in 
poetic mythology, its existence till lately was doubted ; but this 
doubt arose solely from our ignorance of the coast. It is now 
called Taktalu, aad>B in the vicinity of Peliktash, about five 
miles from the shore. A recent traveller examined the whole 
of this coa^t, and ascended its summit, which he states to be 
elevated 7,800 feet above the sea. The mountain emits a con- 
stant and l^rilUant flame during the night, which consists of 
isfnited hy^ogen gas. The fiame is most brilliant during 
the time of heavy rains, or previous to their approach ; a phe- 
nomenon resembling the Pictra Mala of the Apennines. 

This flaming nipuntaia (as physical phenomena were ge- 
nerally in former times ascribed to preternatural causes) has 
been converted by the ancient poets, Homer, Hesiod, Lucre- 
tius, and Virgil, mto a monster with the head of a lion^ the 
body of a goat„ and the tail of a serpent, which was van- 
miished by the famous Bellerophon and his steed Pegasus. 
Thtus Homer, describing the more than mortal feati required 
to bQ performed by him, by his host the king of Lycia, says : 

" Firit, dire Chimiera's conquest was enjpin'd, 
A minffled monster of no mortal kind ; 
Behinu a drai^on's fiery tail was spread ; 
A goat's rough body liore a iioii'i head » 
Her pitchy nostrils flaky flames expire ; 
Her gaping throat eiqits infernal fire." 

Bochart imagines this triple monster to represent the three 
deities worshipped by the Solymi, the ancient inhabitants of 
Lycia. Others say, that it signified the kind of enemies with 
whom Bellerophon had to contend: the Soljrmi, Amazons, and 
the Lycians. adumbrated by the lion, th^ goat, and the ser- 
pent. But this is contradicted by the po^t in the lines iin^ 
mediately following the description. They read thus : 

" This pest he slaughter'd (for be read the skies, 
And trusted heaven's inrorming prodigie*,) 
Then met in armf the Solymnan crew, 
(Fiercest of men,) and those the warrior slew. 
Next the bold Amazons' whole force hfi tried, 
And conquer'd still ; for heaven was on his side. 
Nor ended here his toils ; his Lycian ft»es 
At his return a treach'rous ambush rote, 
With leveU'd spears, aloqf th^e winding shore; 
There j^ t^^ byr«aihklill4 nM rHura!4 99. mof^" 
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This indicates that the conquest of these nations succeeded 
at of the triple-formed monster, ChimcDra. There are 
hers, finally, who conceive that the poetical picture repre- 
nts the state of the mountain when Bellerophon visited Ly- 
I : namely, that its hase was infested with serpents ; its mid- 
e afforded pasture for coats ; and that its summit was inha- 
d hy lions. These they imagine Bellerophon slew, ren- 
n^ the mountain hahitable ; whence he was said to destroy 
B triple monster. 

That part of Taurus which is above the plain of Tarsus 
;d Adanah, commonly known as the Ramadan Oghlu moun- 
ins, is continued by the Dardun Dac^h to the Amanus ; byt 
e direction of the two chains is dinerent, as is also their 
ucture and geognostic relations. The Southern prolonga- 
•n of Amanus is Rhossus, which terminates in the Jebel 
asserik, above Rhas Khanzir; and Jebel Musah, above 
leucia. 

The mountain of Taurus, stretching east on Commar^na, 
parates Sophena from Osroene, and then divides itself into 
ree portions. The most northerly and highest are the Ni- 
in Acilicene. The central chain comprises the Aza- 
n L h, and mountain country round the mines, called 
aden Gomush, or Kapan, and Maden Kapur. The most 
utherly is the antique Masius, and includes the Karadjia 
ighli, the Jebel Tur, and Baarem hills, extending to the Je- 
*ah. To the south of these are the Babel and Sinjar ranges 
hills, united by the isolated hill of Kuka to the hills of Ab- 
1 Hassiz. 

These various hills are composed of granite, ^eiss, mica 
ist, limestones, diorites, dialmge rocks, serpentines, actyno- 
9 rock, stea shists, sandstones, feldspatho-pyroxenic rocks. 
n es with nummulites, limestones witn pectin ides and 
ea, fossils, indurated chalk, quartz shist, granular chalk, 
ly-s , chlorite-slate, hornblenae rock, hornblende shiat, 

n, siliceous limestones, conide limestones, etc. 
'i ne elevation of the crest of Taurus, viewed as the mean 
tween the height of the culminating points and that of the 
sses, is, at Maden Gomush, 5,053 feet ; at Dawa Boini, 
153 feet ; at Kuhtel, 3,379 feet • at the Gul Dagh, 4,808 feet ; 
yeli mountain, 5,650 feet ; Seliski, 4,250 feet * the crest of 
3 ICara Bel, 5,790 feet ; that of the Chamlu Bel, 5,260 feet ; 
d the Aklo Dagh, 2,900 feet 

At the foot of these mountains are vaUeys or plains various- 
characterized. Some are composed of the feldqpatho-pyro- 
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xenic rocks, some of chalk, some of limestone, sandstone marls 
mica shist, and gypsum, and some are very fertile. 

PLAINS. 

The second district includes all the territory which extends 
from 37° north lat to 34°, and comprises the plains of Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and the country east of the Tigris to the feur- 
dish mountains. The whole of this country consists of creta- 
ceous and super-cretaceous deposits, occasionally interrupted 
hy plutonic rocks of the feldspatho-pyroxenic family. The 
character of these plains varies with the altitude and latitude, 
as well as with the quality of the soil, and the presence or ab- 
sence of dewy moisture. 

The structure of the plains consists of indurated, compact, 
granular chalks, flints, siliceous sandstone, limestones, gyp- 
sum, calcareous gypsum, sands, and sandstones, bitumen, 
naphtha, sulphur, limestone breccia, red saliferous and gyp- 
siferous sands, cerithia, fresh- water limestones, marls, fossiU- 
ferous marls, clays, pebbles, ironstones, soil, etc. 

The upland oi feldspatho-pyroxenic rocks, extending from 
Jezirah to Tel Sakhan, near Nisibin, is a stony wilderness, 
amidst which there is very little cultivation. Numerous 
flocks of sheep and cattle, however, obtain a scanty support 
here during a large portion of the year, and wolves are very 
numerous. This plain has a mean elevation of 1,550 feet. 

The plains of northern^ Syria, the plains of northern Meso- 
potamia, from Urfah to Kakkah, and from Nisibin to El Hathr. 
and the Chaldean plain east of Nineveh, that of Erbil and 
of Altun Kupri, possess a soil with good agricultural qualities, 
but barren from want of irrigation. The elevation, of these 
plains averages 1,300 feet. 

The remaining differences are the comparative fertility of 
some places, which are exposed to temporary inundations at 
the heads of rivers or rivulets. These become the permanent 
abode of agricultural tribes, the seat of cultivation and pros- 
perity, and the resort of the Nomadic Arab and Turkoman, 
where at certain seasons they lead their flocks. Thus the 
Shamar Arab tribes frequently pitch their tents, in winter, in 
the plains of Seleucia, and in the summer overrun the fertile 
district of El Hathr. 

VEGETATION. 

Concerning the natural productions of ancient Assyria very 
little is known ; but as it lay between 33^ and 39^ N. lat, it 
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ia its happy times have been a land of plenty. Wo 
m this, indeed, from the vaunting speech of Rabthakeh 
the Hebrews, when he In'sieged Jerusalem. " Make an 
eement with me by a present, and come out to me : and 

ye every one of nis rine, and every one of his fig tree, 
I drink ye every one of the waters of his own cistern ; 
il I come and take you awav to a land like your own land, 
of corn and wine, a land of bread and vineyards,'' ha. 
CTL 16, 17. See also 2 Kins^s xviii. 31, 32. 
in his narrative of the expeuition of Julian to Ctesiphon, 
>bpa sa}*^, that nature had denied to Assyria, the vine, the 
re, and the fi^ tree, the choicest of her gifts. This is not 
rect ; these choicest gifts of nature's bounty are at tb^ 
sent time to be found, both in Assyria and Babylonia, 
en as these countries now arc from their pristine glory, 
inier says, they may be seen almost in every garden. 
That the Assyrians possessed luxuries in ancient tiroes, 
y be gathered from the statements of Xenophon. Speak- 
' of the provision villages, he says, ^ Here we found wine 
de of the fruit of the palm tree, and also vinegar drawn by 
ling from the same fruit Some of these they dried for 
setmeats. The wine that was made of this fruit was sweet 
the taste, but apt to give the headache; here also the 

iers eat for the first time the piih of the palm tree, and 
uy admired both the figun and peculiar sweetness of it 
is also occasioned violent headaches.'' Ammianus and 
rodotus bear the same testimony ; and that palm wine was 
y abundant, we may conclude, from the fact that the boats 
ich descended the I'igris (xom. Armenia, some of which 
re large, bad, in the latter historian's days, palm wine for 
ir chief article of commerce. 
Palm wine is now no longer made in that country, as when 

date trees abounded; but Burckhardt, in his travels in 
bia, describes it as made in that country, which may give^ 

reader an idea of what it was, as made iii Assyria and 
by Ionia. He says : ^^ In all the larger villages of Nubia, 

use of palm wine is very common, and at Derr a vast deal 
spirits is consumed. The wine does not taste amiss ; but 
% too rich and too thick to be drank with pleasure. When 

date fruit has arrived at its full maturity, it is thrown into 
re earthen boilers, and left to boil without interruption for 
Be or four days. It is then strained, and the clear juice put 
y eajrthen jars, which are well shut up, and then buried in 

groiMid,, wboiPQ il fermenOd^ Ix ip ]^& ^r tou. oc twelvot 
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days uader ground ; at the expiration of which time i( is fit. 
to drink. It keeps a twelvemonth, and then turns sour. The 
acquavitcs^ made from dates, is of very good quality, and 
keeps for years. The upper classes of people at Derr are 
every evenmg intoxicated, either with date wme or spirits, of 
which large quantities are consumed. They are sold openly. 
From Siout southward, all through Upper Effypt, date spirits 
are made,, and prohably sold ; the Pasha receiving a tax on it 
from the innkeepers. There is also made from the dates a 
kind of jeljy or honey, which serves the rich people for a 
sweetmeat. 

The features of the vegetation of Assyria may be divided 
into two sections:—!. That of the mountains ; and, 2. That 
of the plains. 

The most remarkable feature in the vegetation of Taurus 
is the abundance of trees, shrubs, and plants in the northern, 
and their comparative fewness in the southern districts. The 
Masius is woody in parts ; such, for instance, are a few dis- 
tricts in the Baarem, and the Jebel Tur, near Nisibia, from 
whence some have supposed Trajan collected the wood for 
the construction of his fleet. From the summit of Ayeli, pine 
and fir forests are first visible in the distance, and they ulti- 
mately cover the Kara Bel and the Chamlu Bel, as the latter 
najne indicates. On the contrary, around the Arganah, Ma- 
den, Kirtchu, and Gul Dagh hills, no trees are to be seen. 

The forest trees consist of several variations of the oak; of 
pine, chesnut, ash, alder tree, hazel, maple trees, etc. Among 
the useful and cultivated plants of Taurus, are the vine, fig, 
almond, and olive trees ; pears, apples, and apricots also are 
abundant; and several kinds of wheat are cultivated there. 

On the flanks of forests, or isolated, are found the carob, 
medlar, and plum treies ; by the banks of streams, the tama- 
risk, etc. ; and in shubberies and low woodlands, the box, 
juniper, myrtle, scarlet oak, buckthorn, cypress trees, etc. 
Heaths are rarely met with; the Erica arborea^ however, 
flourishes near Sis^ and the Erica scoparia, in the valley of 
Antioch. 

Ampng the plants which distinguish the plains are the fol- 
lowing: wheat, barley, vetches of dififerent kinds, spurge, 
cucumbers of various kinds, banewort, marsh mallow, ect. 
The plaim^ also produce trees of various kinds : among which 
ma V be mentioned the plane tree, vvhich grows near springs 
and tombs, and attains an enormous size. One at Bir, says 

4ao8WQrtb, measu;!:^ thirtj-^. ^^t vk Qirci^pferetipQ i m 
▼oza u. 2 
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one at Daphnx, near Antioch, forty-two feet in girth, and is 
supposed to have existed upwards of a thousand years. 

Among^ the fruits of the plains are the fig, mulheny, not, 
pomegranate, pine, plum, vine, pear tr^es, etc. Among cul- 
tivated plants, Sesanum^ of which an oil is made ; the cottoa 
tree, etc. And among the useful vegetables furnished by the 
field, the herb mallows, sorrel, mustard, and asparagus. 

For two months in the year, October and November, vege- 
tation ceases in Assyria, every thing being parched up. Alter 
this period, clouds from the Lebanon, in Syria, and reverses 
in the mountain temperatures to the north and east over Me- 
sopotamia and Adiabene, bring down refreshing rains, and 
cause the grass to grow, and, notwithstanding subsequent 
frosts and storms, some compositoD do bud. The succession 
of vegetation is preserved by those plants which have succu- 
lent roots, nodes or bulbs, which preserve sufficient moisture 
to ensure life amidst the most arid soil They seem to sleep 
during the summer drought, and awake to life again by the 
first rains, and prematurely put forth their buds m October. 
Among these are a species of tulip, crocus, and itia, an herb 
called by some chameleon. These are soon, however, en- 
veloped m snow, or blasted by the wintry winds, till early in 
spring they again make their appearance, with all that vivid 
beauty of colour, and those variety of forms, which are so 
glowingly depicted on the canvass, or described in the pages, 
of eastern painters and poets. 

CLIMATE. 

The climate of Assyria is various. That of Taurus pre- 
sents us with cold winters, with much snow, and hot sum- 
mers. In some of the villages, the natives complain of exces- 
sive summer heats, especially at Amasiysdi and Kapan. Aina- 
worth says, that in crossing the Marash hills in February, 
the snow was from two to three feet deep, and so hard as to 
bear a horse ; and yet in occasional bare spots crocuses were 
in flower, and spiders were running about. At the same 
time of the year, in sheltered valleys, various coloured ane- 
mones bloom ; and in March, the almond tree, pear, medlar, 
and laburnum, are in bloom. 

The climate of the plains is characterized by great drynes8| 
combined with great variations in the temperature of the air 
From the Mediterranean to the Tigris^ there is an increase of 
cold in the same parallels, from west to east ; but this is not 
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the case in the plains east of the Tigris, which, sheltered by 
the Kurdish mountains, possess a more temperate winter. 
The influence of the Taurus, clad for so many months with 
snow, is supposed to reduce the rigour of the winter's cold, 
and to cause the vegetation on the plains of North Syria ana 
Mesopotamia to be less southern than that of Sicily and An- 
dalusia. On the other hand, the heat of the summer sun, in- 
creased by radiation and equality of level, is almost without 
an extenuating influence, there being scarcely an evaporation. 
Hence, when the winter temperature is low, the summer 
heats are fervid ; from which cause, there are few annual 
and tender plants found in Assyria. 

Those divisions of the Assyrian empire which demand par- 
ticular notice in this section, inasmuch as they were at differ- 
ent periods the seat of government, are Assyria Proper, and 
Babylonia. 

ASSYRIA PROPER. 

The country within the limits of Assyria Proper, is called 
by Pliny, Adiabene; and by Strabo, after the barbarians, 
Aturia or Atyria, which, as Dion Cassius observes, is a mere 
dialetic variety of pronunciation, instead of Assyria. Ptolemy 
divides Assyria Proper into five provinces or districts, thus : 

1. Adiabene. — This was the chief province of Assyria. It 
was so called, according to Ammianus, from the two rivers, 
Diasa and Adiaba. Adiabene had the Tigris to the west, the 
province of Apolloniatis to the east, Calachene to the north, 
and Sittacene to the south. It answers in modem times to 
that tract of land which extends from the river of Zaco, or the 
Khabour, to the south-east of the little Zab. From Strabo^s 
expression, Adiaheni vocantur etiam Saccopodes, we learn 
that Adiabene lay in the north-west quarter, as the appella- 
tion of Saccopodes is now recognized in the region and district 
of Zaco, seventy-seven miles north-west of Mosul. 

2. Arra/pachitis. This province, according to Ptolemy, 
was the most northern, its country being watered by the 
GyndeS. It corresponds exactly to the modern Matiene, or, 
more properly, Mardiene, where the Gyndes, according to 
Herodotus, has its source, the mountainous region to the 
north-west of Ecbatana, or Hamadan, and enters the Tigris 
half way between Koote and Korna. Both the Little Zab 
and the Gryndes originated in this district ; the former run- 
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Iff west and south-west to the Tigris, the latter south and 
im-east'to the same stream. 

3. CalcLchffu. — This province lay north of Adiabene, and 
corresponds to the modern district of Julameric, or the Ha 
Kjare Koords. 

4. CA^i/ont/tV -^According to Strabo, Chalonitis waa a 
nountainous region, about the ascent of Mount 2«e^ro8, aar 
twering to the Relona) of IXodorus and the pass of the mod^ 
;m Qhilanee, leading to Kermanshah. It probably contained 
he tract between the Hamerine hills, to the pass of Qhilanee, 
)n the road to Kermanshah, or the tract between the Hame^ 
rine hills and Mount Zagros, now called the Aiaffha EXeiffh. 

5. Sitiacene. — Sittacene lay south-east of Chaionitia, oe- 
ween the Silla and the Gyndes. Strabo says, Sittacene and 
A.poIloniatis are names of the same province, the latter being 
:he name imposed by the Greeks aAer the Macedonian cob-< 
)uest. It \yvL8 so called from Apollonia, a ne\V city founded 
by the Greeks. Both Strabo and Stephanus of Byzantium 
igree in placing Apollonia in the road from Babylon to Susa, 
ind the latter makes it the twelfth town in that road. If, 
therefore, Sittacene and ApoUoniatb be the same province, and 
the road from Babylon to Susa lay through that district, then 
it must have been the most south-eastern subdivision of A»> 
Syria, and must have extended from the Deeallah, or ancienl 
dorffos, to the Gyndes, or Hud. 

These five districts were again subdivided into minor d»- 
tricts. Thus, in Adiabene were Aturia and Arbelitia; aad 
in the province of Calachene was the district of Marde, nosw- 
Amadia. 



RIVnEtSb 

The whole country of Assyria Proper is naturally divide 
into three parts, by two rivers which rise in the Za^os mouii* 
taino, and, aAer traversing Koordistan, fall into the Tigris. 
The first of these is the 

Lycus. — This river is the Zabatus of Xenophon, and Uie 
modern Greater Zab. It is a stream equal in volume to half 
the Tigris at the confluence. Sometimes it is called the river 
of Julameric, from the Ha Kiare Su, its great north-western 
branch, which, in its course to the Zab, passes by a town of 
tbat name, and capital of the district of the Kiare Koordft 
Tbo river rises in the mountains of Persian Koordistan, and 
pilXfVQi t aorth*westerly dixeotion, and, ^verttnglbe breoddi 
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of Turkish Koordistan, empties itself with rapidity into the 
Tigris, about forty-five miles below Mosul, and imparts its 
own turbid character to the subsequent course of that river. 
Its breadth, where it enters the Tigris, does not exceed sixty 
feet ; but at the low water horse ford, on the road to Mosul, 
it is two hundred feet wide, at the least. In the line of road from 
Mosul to Arbela, now Irbil, considerably to the east of the 
Tigris, it is deep and unfordable, especially when swelled by 
the melted snows of Mount Choatras, whose hoary summits 
are discovered at a great distance on the right hand of the 
road from Bagdad to Mosul The second river, the 

Caprus, also named Zabas, on Anzabus, by the latter Glreek 
and Roman, writers, is probably the present Lesser Zab. The 
Little Zab is a narrow but deep river, which rises in the 
nearer declivity of the Koordistan mountains, and pursues 
neaily a direct south-west course of 150 miles to the Tigris, 
which it inters in lat 35^. 10'. At this point, the width of 
the Little Zab is only twenty-five feet, although in its upper 
course, ailer it has received the Altun Su (golden water) at 
Ahun Kupri, (golden bridge,) its breadth is nearly three 
times as great. It, however, discharges an inmiense body of 
water into the Tigris, which iaunediately tifter forms a feai;- 
ful rapid and fall, which greatly endangers the rafts that nav- 
igate the river between Mosul and Bagdad. 

These two rivers, according to Bochart, are the Diaba and 
Adiaba, or the Diava and Adiava. Diava, he observes, is 
lupus, or lupinuSy '^ wolf^'' or ^ wolfish ;" diva being the 
Chaldee for " a wolf ;" hence he derives the Greek Lycus, 
which bears the same signification. Ptolemy calls it the 
Lukos, or " White river," an appellation which corresponds 
with the colour of its waters, which is most probably the pro- 
per term, Lycus being Lukos latinized. Tnii appellation is 
very common in many countries ; as in America, where we 
read of the White, Ked, Yellow, and Black rivers. The 
larger branch of the Nile is also called the Abiad, or White 
River, from its muddiness ; as the other is called Azrek, or 
Blue, from its clearness. 

Adiaba, the name of the second river, is derived by the 
same learned writer from an Arabic word signifying " swift ;" 
but this point is by no means clear. The modern name, Zab, 
he says, is corrupted from Diaba, or derived from the Hebrew 
Zeeb, which differ but in dialect. Thevenot, in his " Travels 
to the Levant," speaks of one river ontv, calls it Zarb, and 
sayt hie saw ij^ 4li ifuo the Tigris, 6y th^ OAtiv^ Uv^sq 

2* 
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rivers nro cnllinl Znrpi. Thr Zarb is spoken of by Therenot 
IS a^liiri^r liver, half as br«Ki(i as tho Tii^ris ; and JM observes 
hat it w very rapid, ami tbat its waters an* whitish and very 
•old ; wh«*no«» h«» o(>noi'iv«»» that it is merely snow-water mi" 
ni^ from the motintaini* of Koonlisitan. This ng^rcos with 
[^H*)uirt*s cdDJfH'tiire of the Adiaki ; namely, that it derives 
ts name from the swiftm^^s of its course. 

Amonj^ th«* rivers of Assyria, may be justly reckoned the 
Fii^ris, not only Ixvause it bathe<i all the wt^steVn skirts o this 
'ountry, but also btvause all the other rivers flowed into it, 
tnd lH.vause the ^reat cities of this kingdom, as Nineveh, 
^'tt'siphon, and others, were situutini thereon. 

7\yrii. — The Tij^ris is said by some to have borrowed its 
lamu from tlu* nmnlMT of tii^ers on its bonks, as Lycus did 
rom the wolves that huunttni the margin of tKat river. 
Ithers derive it from a IVisian word signifying an arrow ; 
x>th terms importing it to W rapid and violent in its course. 
^oine travellers, however, contnidict this; stating that it is a 
lower stream than the Euphrates, and that this is caused by 
he meanders with which it abounds, as well as its numerous 
shinds and large bonks of stone. Ainsworth, who accom- 
Mnied the Euphrates expedition in 1838, states that the Ti- 
rris has a moderate current below Bagdad, but passing* over 
everal ledjfcs of rock in its course from Mosul to that city, it 
onus rapids of greater or lesser importance. 

The Scripture name of this river is Iliddekel, Oen. ii. 14 ; 
!>an. X. 4 ; and Bochart derives its present name from that 
Hebrew word. Rauwolf saj's, that the natives of that part 
»f the world call it Hiddekel to this day. It is locally and 
isually distinguished by the term Digel^ or Diglah ; and if 
vc deprive the Scripture name of the prefixed aspiration, the 
emainder, Dekel^ has considerable analogy with it. 

The passage in the book of Genesis speaks of the Tigris 
s one of the rivers that watered the rnirden of Eden. " And 
he name of the third river is Hiddekel : that is it which 
roeth towanl the east of Assyria ;" that is, towards, or bt»fore, 
Vssyria. Rennell, in his Geogniphy of Herodotus, describes 
he source of the Tigris thus : <^ The Euphrates and Tigris 

gring from opposite sides of Mount Taurus, in Armenia ; 
e former, from its upper level, north\vard ; the latter, from 
ts southern declivity ; and certain of the sources of the two 
ivers are only separated by the summits of Taurus. And 
rot, notwithstanding this vicinity, the sources of the Tigris, 
J bewg in a southern exposure, where the snow melts much 
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ier thaQ at the back of the mountain, and in a more ele* 
d sitmlfen, occasion the periodical swelling of the river 
appen many weeks earlier than the swellings of the 
thrates. Of the two, the Tigris seems to be the largest 
r of water." Pliny represents the Tigris as rising in the 
on of Armenia Major, from a spring in a remarkable 
1, called Elongosine. It runs, he say^, through the lake 
thusa, and meeting with Mount Taurus, buries itself un- 
bound, and rises again on the other side of the mountain. 
I account of Pliny has been adopted by Milton, in the fine 
ription he gives of the garden of Eden. Describing the 
and course of the river which watered the garden, issuing 
L the cbuntry of Eden, he says : 

" Southward through Eden, went a river large, 
Nor changed his course, but through the shaegy hiU, 
Pass'd underneath, ingulph'd ; for God had mrown 
That mountain, as his garden-mound, high raised 
Upon the rapid current, which through veins 
Of porous earth, with kindly thirst updrawn, 
Rose a fresh fountain, and with many a rill 
WaterM the garden ; thence united, fell 
Dovm the steep glade, and met the nether flood, 
Which flrom his darksome passage now appears; 
And now divided into four main streams. 
Runs diverse, wand'ring many a fiunous realm 
And country."— iv. ^2^235. 

hat by " the river large" the poet meant the Tigris, ap- 
8 evident from the parallel passage, wherein he describes 
n as obtaining admission mto the garden through the 
erranean course, which lay remotest from the cherubic 
^h at the entrance. # 

« ^There was a place, 

Now not, (though sin, not time, firajt wrought the change,) 

Where Tigris, at the foot of Paradise, 

Into a gulf, shot underground, till part 

Rose up a fountain, hy the tr^ of life. 

In with the river sank, and with it rose 

Satan, involved in rising mist; then sought 

Where to lie hid." ix. 69.-76. 

"he whole course of the Tigris to the sea is 854 British 
s ; thus : — From the remotest source to Koma, is 734 
s, and from thence to the sea, 120 miles ; in all, 854, ex- 
ive of the windings. From the source to Diyarbekr, 65 ; 
1 Diyarbekr to Mosul, 230 ; from Mosul to &gdad, 224 ; 
I Bagdad to the mouth of the Deeallah, 15 ; to the Synne, 
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or rivvr uf Mcnduli, 70 ; from the Mendali Sia, to the B^l f 
or aiirii'ut (tyiKiftf. 100; from thifncc to the moittk of lhi| ^ 
KiT;i. or Kara Sii, 00; und from Kara Su to the seSiM: 

lol.il. >''l- 

Frixii our iiiipt'rfivt knowliHii^e of A;»i»tk' geography, k i 
impos!«il)it' to U\ pr«i*i:»f'iy tliu ri-mDlest iinircc of the 't*igik 
It a|i|H'ar:« to tuivi- two >ourcf9 : on»* fiom the southern nMl 
of thv Tuiiru.«. Mn.1 the other from tiic northern from of tki 
saint' ran::r . thr iiiterveniii:; S{kw«' beiii<; either a coUectiai 
i>f 9in:iil vall« vs. or a lan:e valley, watered by diffentf 
striviiits, which t.ill in(f> one (»r the other of the branch^ 
The western branch runs north-i^a^t along the fool of aooths 
ri.Ii;i' ot Taiini.*'. hv which it is divided from the small Ufcl 
of ( tiirijick. th<- (*oli-hi.< of the anrient:*. it then runs east to 
M.iadin, or tl)>> mine town. aUmt four hours' journey, or 
piL'hlcen miles west from Ajfana, where, when the >\-ater is 
It)w, it is not above twi-ntv feet wide. At Agana, it eitten 
the irreat valley of Diyarbekr, iifty -two miles Doith- west of 
th:»t city, thronuh the j|ft»rire f(»nned by the junction of the | . 
Niphatcs and Masius, which here form the western limits of 
the valley. This branch is joined a few miles aboye Diyar- 
bekr, or Amida, by the northern branch coming ikom the 
southern slop*^ of the Niphates, or the Nimrood Dacrh. Thii 
branch rises sixty-five miles to the north-west of Diyarbekr. 
and is probably the lar^rcsit and most distant branch of the 
two. A little above this junction, the Ti^L^ris receives a branch 
from the south. At Diyarbekr. the l^gris is fordable al all 
timeS) except when swollen by the rains or mched 8no«% 
when it rites to a s^reat height, and is very rapid. Bekir 
this cit^it receives several other streams from Moimt Mans; 
and fifty miles below Diyarbekr it receives the Batmum Sii,a 
larger stream tlion itself, which rises in Mount Niphates, and 
runs from the north-east to the south-west. 

In its further progress through the large oval >'alley of 
Dij-arbekr, the Tigris receives a muhitude of streams on the 
right and left from the Karodgia Dagler and the IVimrood 
Dagh. These parallel rid"^s gradually approximate ; the 
one from the north-west, and the other irom the south-west, 
till they form a stupendous narrow gorge, through which the 
Tigris rushes onwards. The mountains on either sid« nm 
so close to the river bank, and rise so abruptly from their 
basis, as to render it difficuh for man or beast to penetrate the 
lofty defile. 

£l«ven geographical miles below this rocky barrier, t(i« 
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■^ttWifl fonns a low sandy island, three miles in circutnferehce, 

caUed Jezeerat-ul-Omar, or Jezeerat-Beni-Omar, signifying 

Htbe island of the sons of Omar. Of the two branches formings 

Ae island, the northern is the larger, being 360 feet wide, 

^Very deep and rapid. 

From Mosul to Bagdad, the Tigris varies greatly in depth 
>tad breadth. Between the Great and Little Zab, it is broad 
'and shallow, interspersed with islands spreading from halif 
<*a mile to a mile in breadth. Below the Little Zab, it is from 
i 600 yards to half a mile, and sometimes a mile wide, oc<9t- 
'i^nally opening into a vast aqueous expanse, compos^ of 
k islands and channels. At Tekrit, it is very wide ; and at 
USamarra, once the royal seat of Abasside khalifs, it is a mile 
•Tbroad, with high banks, but shallow stream. 
' Below the mouth of the Kufri Su, the Tigris is reduced t5 
> a width of 300 yards, across which is stationed a bridge of 
'boats. Soon after, it expands to half a mile in breadth. At 
• Bagdad, it is about 870 feet wide from bank to bank. Below 
the confluence of the Deeallah, the Tigris, augmented by the 
accession of this large stream, assumes a magnificent appear- 
ance, extending at intervals to a mile and a half, and even two 
miles wide, with high and steep banks elevated from fifteen 
to twenty feet above the surface of the river. At Koote-al- 
tiamara, about midway between Bagdad and Bussorah, it is 
a mile broad ; and at this place the Tigris discharges a large 
branch equal to the Thames at London Bridge, called the 
Shat-ul-Hye. 

fieven rniles below Koote-d-Hamara, the piers of an ancient 
Btcme bridge are to be seen ; but by whom, and at what date 
they were erected, is unknown. 

In the lower part of its course, the Tigris runs on a higher 
level than the country adjoining its banks ; hence the inun- 
dations are great on both sides during the periodical swellings. 

At Kortiah, the Tigris combines with the Euphrates, and 
becomes an immense stream, and so deep, that a large frigate 
may anchor close to the angle of land formed by the junction. 
Fifty miles below Kornah is Bassora, where the tide rises 
and falls nine feet ; and seventy miles below this city it falls 
into the Persian Gulf 

Lake the Nile, at certain seasons of the year, the Tigris 
overflows its banks. According to Parsons, who spent most 
of a summer and autumn at Bagdad, and whose account ap< 
peiBurs to demand greater credence than any other, the com- 
mencement of this periodical inundation, or rise, begins in the 
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latter end of (X-tolNT, anil continues to June 7, or a space if 
nearly i-ii^'ht iiuiiiih?< For aliuiit a wivk, the river contiaak 
Mntioiriry . and thi' tiiM .«yiii|)(oiu of decrease took place s 
thi- 1 till dt'thr !i:iiiii' iiiniiih At this date, it fell on mchnc 
a hair, and I'luitinucd i^radiially to fall till September 3& 
uhf-n (hf riviT \va.'« ut tin* lowt-st The amount of decraft 
from Jiitit' 14 ti> Srjiti nilHT «{0. was thirty-one feet ten inchft 
which, addtil to funrtii n f«'ct ^tix incht*9, its depth at the Isdb 
date whi'n ut ita lowrM. maul's the tut:il depth of the Tirn 
at the maximum of its height. fortv-:«ix feet four inches. The 
depth was t:ikeii hy l*ar»in!i in the centre of the stream. op 
polite the middle i>f the hridi:*' of Uvits. The breadth oftbe 
river he states to \m\ at thi.s |H>int, h7 1 feet, from bank to buLj 
The hydroi^mphic Uu^in of th(> Tit;ris may he considered 
enclojiinuf an aiea of 3(U)0() i^eoi^miphical miles. 

There is an illusion to the overilowincf of the Tigris in 
book of Nahum. That prophet, in denouncing the deftw 
tion of Nineveh, says : 

"The Kttec of the ritert shall be opened, 
And the iMdacc shaU be duuolved."— iViU. u. 6. 

And again : 

" But with an oTeminninfr flood 
He will make an utter end of the place thereof, 
And daxkneas shall punue his enemies." — AToA. L 8. 

Both these passagfes mark distinctly the agency of an inin- 
dation in opening the way to the beseigers (the Medes) d 
Nineveh. Uiodoris says, tlrnt the king of Assyria was greath 
encouraged by an ancient prophecy, That Nineveh skmi 
never be taken until the river became its enem^ ; and tint 
when the Tigris overflowed its banks, and swept away abotf 
twenty furlongs of its wall, he %\'bs filled with such constff- 
nation and despair, that recalling to memory the words of the 
prophecy, he gave all up for lost. 

This Historian does not specify the time of year in whick 
this inundation of the . Tigris occurred ; hence it is not cer 
tain by which of the causes (which still periodically operate 
in swelling its streams, and which sometimes occasion it to 
OTerflow its banks to an alarming extent) it was produced. ' 
In antumn it is sw*ollen by rains, and in the spring by the I 
ig of the snows in tne mountains of Armenia. The t 
cause replenishes the river more than the former and I 

» frequently causes inundations ; hence, it is supposed, it 
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■was by this the proud walls of Nineveh were cast down. A 
- circumstance, remarkably illustrative of this event, occurred 
▲ D. 1831, to the great city Bagdad, that now exists on the 
iame river. While the inhabitants were anticipating a seige, 
the river overflowed its banks, producing one of the most ex- 
tensive and destructive river inundations recorded in history. 
in one night, a great part of the city wall, with a great num- 
ber of houses, were overthrown, by the irruption of the wa- 
ters, and thousands of the sleeping inhabitants perished. 

BABYLONIA, OR CHALDEA. 

This portion of the Assyrian empire was a part of that 
territory called in Scripture, " the land of Shinar," Gen. xL 
2 ; a name it retained till the days of the prophet Daniel, 
Dan. i. 2. The name of Babylonia is generally supposed 
to have been borrowed from the town of Babel, and the name 
of Chaldea from the Chaldeans, or Chasdim. Sometimes, 
Ihese two names extend to the whole country, being taken 
indifierently for each other, and sometimes they are limited 
to certain districts ; by Babylonia, being meant the country 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Babylon ; and by Chal- 
dea, that which extends southward to the Persian Gulf. 
Chfddea is used by sacred writers for the whole country, and 
Babylonia by prorane writers. The limits of Babylonia have 
been already defbied ; hence it need only be observed here, 
that it nearly corresponds to the present Irak Arabi. 

The plain of Babylon, properly so called, extends from 
Pylae on the Euphrates, to the district of Accad, or Sittacene. 
ft m bounded on the south by the marshes of Xiemlun, and 
<m the north by the Median wall, which, according to Xeno- 
pbon, was fifty-eight miles in length. 

This plain, (so celebrated as the spot to which the descend- 
ants of Noah attached themselves, and as involving the fall 
of empires, and the destruction of cities,) in ancient times^ 
and even as late as the days of Xenophon, was a highly cul- 
tivated and fertile country. This did not arise from the fer- 
tilizing influences of the atmosphere, nor from the inunda- 
tions of the river Euphrates, but from artificial means. He- 
rodotus says, that the inhabitants either watered the country 
by the hand, or dug trenches, or canab, for its refreshment 
and fecundation. Hence it was, combined with the richness 
of its soil and an excellent climate, that it was aptly compared 
by this author to Egypt 
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ANT! TNT «A\Ar.'*. 

Tin* :i!jtiij«ijrv "f iht' i'nn:il« f»f Ribyloina tiatos fior 
riin«»:«->! ii:i«v! o! ih* ( *h'il'i.'**t)-liaKviiiMijin monarchv 
L'-'-it tiMpl.r fi! Il'il yl>Mim arneio upon this slliivial ] 
nnii) II ^tx*-!*'!!! nr irni/:iiiiin ntn) clrniiiinr, ivhirh ppToai 
n<'wiiik i>\tr tin- IjiiiI It was crns5t*«i by innnnM 
r;i:iii». Ill nil ilin •-tii>ii*>. iht' l;ir?i«A of llirm Ix^inc' navu 
:i!i I t*->ilin-' i4)ii-r> . liiniiiii^hifii: in ini|K'krtanoo as thi 
c-.- !■ .! Ii-'mmIm- irunli 'rhi>f, a:* Ufli a.s t!n» p;iri*ni 
u.ji- l..n«liM.| with \:iM nmiiU'rv nl' hydrmilio inai-him 
ulii.-li till- uitt-r u.i^ r:i:M 1 aiiil iliMridiitfil into tho tirlJ 
(7ir<liMi« Thi* I \:ii-t imiiiiUm' ol thcM* cnnaN it is noi 
»*-*viMi- t«) il«t*-niiini-. av \hv nTii*ii*nts an' imt only con 
lit nidn runtniiiiit ••:i«-)i nthiT in thiMr f!(*S(*ription of 
Thf'i: miiiilH r uniiid. i:ii|i'i>i{.ilcp4'nil mnrh npiin the no 
M.'ift' n\ tli«' riMiitirv I >nii}it)t\«.s thry woro inoet niimi 
mil ki'iit ill \ho )wt irpriir, diirino: th<* floiirishini; peri 
\\u' A>Kyri:iM im«l liaiiyl«Mii:in dynast Irs Whni Nil 
was dt^iP»vi*»l, ln»w»'V«'r, nn»l l^i)v>*lon erased to Iv the c 
of nn I'lnpiri- ; wln'n I In* seat of royally was transfen 
Snsa and IN-rsfpoIis ; :ind tin* nnviiriuion of tho Kupl 
fnun th«' s<»a was st()n{NHl by th«» IVrsians ; and citit*s c 
Kiiphratf's and 1'i«yn» wm* monldrrinir nwny : th«» pr« 
oils state of tho canals would In> ititorruptiMl. and some of 
would prolMiliJy iro to ruin. Hut wlirn the seat of p 
diirini: the K^irtliian and Sassanian d^niasties, w-ns once 
trnnsfernMl to the Tiqpris, llie canals would 1)C repairec 
new ones oxoavattMl, as new cities arose in the vie 
Ilenee, in the days of Julian, Ammianus MnrcelHnu 
scribes the eountrv of Rihy Ionia, called Assyria by hi 
heinj; full of populous cities, date cfnrdens and canals, 
a chan^ once more took place under the baneful infli 
of Mohammedanism ; and olthoufafh durinq: tiie khalifi 
Bagdad, a temporary prosperity was expi'rienced. vel 
was soon overthrown by the rnvaf^es of the Turk!!! and 
, and a country which was once as the (rarden of ] 
' in i )eairance, became remarkable for sterility, po 

I I of Rennell, there are eig^ht of these coi 

I, exclusive of smaller ones, the traces of sc 

m I 11 visible, but many more ha\*e been destr 

me khalifiite, four canals of communicatio 

oy Auulfeda to have existed ; but at present, an 
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^^veral ages back, one only has remained open, and even that 
me runs only during the period of the flooids of the Eu- 
phrates. I'his is called the 

Nahar ha^ or the canal of Isa. This was the first and 
loofit northerly of these ancient canals, and it was derived 
Vom the Euphrates, at a place called Dehmah, near Anbar, 
lie Macepracta of Julian. In the time of Abulfeda, it lost 
!t8elf in tne Tigris, in the heart of western Bagdad. By 
^mmianus Marcellinus it was called Barax, or Baia Malchi ; 
ts modem name was derived from Isa Ibn Abdullah Ibn 
^bbas. 

Nahar Sarsar. — No traces of the Sarsar canal, which ex- 
.0ted under the khalifs, are now visible. It seems to have 
^een a very ancient canal, as it is one of those mentioned by 
Xenophon, which joined the Tigris immediately below Sit- 
:ace, and which seems to have been the shortest of all the 
sanals between the two rivers. It derived its sources below 
Jie Isa, and flowed into the Tigris above Madayn, which cor- 
responds to the modern Zimberaniyah. Ammianus notices 
% canal between Macepracta and f erisabor, on the Nahar 
Malcha, which is identified with the Sarsar. He denomi- 
nates it Maogamalcha, and mentions a city of that name in 
connexion with it 

Nahar Malcha. — The bed of the Nahar Malcha, or Royal 
Oanal, is still traceable, and must have occupied the same 
position in Macedonian and Roman times, as in those of the 
Khalifats. Tradition attributes its excavation to Nimrod, and 
liy Tabari it is described as the work of Cush, king of Babel ; 
fro^i which we may conclude that its origin is coeval with 
the earliest period of the Babylonian monarchy.* The Na- 
har Malcha extended from Macepracta, on the Euphrates, to 
Seleucia, on the Tigris, and it was the canal by which Trajan 
and Julian transported their respective armies to Ctesiphon. 
Herodotus says it was of sufHcient breadth and depth to be 
nayigable for merchant vessels ; hence it is, that some theo- 
logical writers have considered it as the ancient bed of the 
Cophrates. 

Kutha Canal. — According to Abulfeda, this canal was de- 
rived from the Euphrates, a little below the Nahar Malcha, 
and it watered the territory of Irak. It is mentioned by Ah- 
med Ibn Yusuf, and is the same as the Kawa of RennelL It 

• Abydentif attrilmtai it to Nebuchadnezzar, who excavated it, heaayt, 
to eoovey the waters of the Euphratef, when it overflowed, ipto the 
Tiprif, bdore they reached Babylon. 
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derived its imine from Kiitlin. near l^U'l, in the proiinceof 
Irak, whiTe the t«-\t of i\u'. 'raliiiuil, in i^va Vathra, says, 
that tin* {Kitriareh Abraham was impris<)n«Hi three voars. 

l^'sides thesii* ratiali*, whieli are tfrmt'd the eanafs of Xeno- 
phon, there were many others, the name8 of which are un- 
Known. Thus h«'low Samarra. once the repeal seat of 8everd 
Abasside khalifs, there was a lari^o canal drawn to a consi- 
derabie disuinoe to the west of the Tiirris, and which ex* 
tendinl from thence as far south as the canals of communica- 
tion, three of which were intersectcHl by this lar^ brancli, 
and the third of which r«'Conv«>yeil its waters at the place nov 
called Imnum Musa, three niiU-s aliove the bridi^e of Bagdad, 
and at the termination of thi> Median wall. The space in- 
cluded by this larij^e canal lH*t\\'i(>n Samarni and linaum Must 
W'as denominate(l by lN>th (trcek and Hoinan ^eogrnphen, 
Mesene, or **the island,'' and Aivimia Mes^Mie, from the city 
of Apamia, below Samarra. '1 his was a iN'autiful, fertile, 
and populous tract, l)ein^ also interskx^ted with i>ther canals, 
drawn from the lar<j:e canal to the Tigris, it was navigable, 
and from its size was calUnl Didjfl, or '* Little Tigris." From 
the Euphrates, two othrr canals were drawn to the DidjeL 
The first of these commenced aln^ut thirty geop^raphical miW 
from the Pass of Pylir ; the second, seen by Balbi, comr 
menced four geographical miles Wlow this. Two other 
canals are mentioned uy Xenophon, as occurring in the space 
of three {Kirasangs, or about eight miles from tliis. 

Canals of Babylon. — In the time of Abulfeda, when the 
Nahar Malcha ct^sed to carry oif a main pirt of the wateit 
of the Euphrates, this river is described as dividing, after 
passing the Nahar Kulbah by six pirasanij^, or about fifteen 
miles, into two streams, previous to which, it parted with more 
canals, which belonged to the city of Babylon Proper. The 
quarter of liibylon called Bosij)pa, or Bursif, had its canal; 
and Abulfeda describes the main stream of the Euphrates as 
flowing to the city of Nil, that quarter in which Babylon was 
situated, and givmg otT the canal of Nil, after wHich it is 
ccdled Nahar Sirat. The mounds of Babel, and the Mujelibei 
or "overturned," are nearly surrounded by two canals which 
bear that name at the present date. The Euphrates, more- P 
over, in all probability, flowed between the Ivasr, or palace^ y 
and the Amram, which is identified with the western palace 
of Diodorus. On the authority of Abulfeda, the Eup&rates^ 
after passing the Nahar Kulba by the distance before men- 
tioned, and giving ofl* the Nil, was divided into two streams; 
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southernmost of which passed into Kufah, and going he- 
ld it, was lost in the marshes of the Rumiyah. Anterior 
the days of this geoffrapher, it flowed by Ur, or Orchoe, 
ng joined in the parallel of Duvamyeh by the Pallacopas 
Alexander, and ultimately emptied itself into the sea in the 
grhbourhood of Teredon. The same authority describes 

prolongation of the larger branch of the Euphrates, be- 
id the Ivasr Ibn Hobierah, by the name of Nahar Sores. 
is name means << fetid river,'' and it appears to have been 
en to that portion of the Euphrates wnich lay below the 
yal Canal, at a time when that derivative carried away a 
ge part of the waters of the Great River. The remaindfer. 
wing sluffgishly onward, by Babel and Suza, to lose itselt 
the marsnes of Babylon, became impure from stagnation, 
d hence it obtained its name. 

MODERN CANALS. 

Among the canals of more recent date, according to Al 
'issi, was that of the Rehoboth of Scripture, Qen. x. 1 1 ; 
,d, upon the same authority, and that of most oriental geo- 
aphers, the canal Al Kodder, or Alcator. Two oUier 
nals are mentioned, under the names of the Kerbelah, and 
e NesjifT canal. The Kerbelah canal derived its name from 
orbelah, a populous town in the time of Abdul Khurrim. 
his canal was reopened by Hassan Poslm, of Bagdad, at an 
:pense of 20,000/. sterling, aflor the Persians had retreated 
the tomb of their prophet, from the oppressions of Nadir 
hah. The Nesjiff canal was constructed by the Nadir Shah ; 
id, according to Abdal Khurrim, it is sixteen parasangs, or 
x>ut forty mucs, from Kerbelah, and one from Kufali. Of 
le present appearance of Babylonia, Ainsworth says — ^'•The 
reat extent ot the plain of Babylonia is every where altered by 
rtificial works: mounds rise upon the otherwise uniform 
ivel ; walls, and mud ramparts, and dykes intersect each 
tor ; elevated masses of friable soil and pottery are suc- 
)eded by low plains^ inundated during great part of the year; 
id the antique b<xls of canals are visible in every direction. 
here is still some cuhivation, and some irrigation. Flocks 
isture in meadows of the coarse grasses, (sedges and cvpe- 
CesB ;) the Arabs* dusky encampaments are met with nere 
»d there ; but, except on Euphrates* banks, there are few re- 
nins of the date groves, the vineyards, and the gardens. 
Kich adorned the same land in the days of Artaxerxes; ana 
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ftill Iffli of the population and labour, wliich muM \ 
made a ^rden of such a soil, in the timet of Nebod 



neizar." 



This leads to a notice of 



TUE ETFiUUTES. 

The original Hebrew name of this river was I^nl 
which name it is locally distinguished to the present day, 
elements of which still remuin in what we have adopted! 
the Greek. 

In Scripture, the Euphrates is frequently mentioDet 
"the great river," to which distinction it is fully end 
The stream of thf' Euplimtt^ risi'S in two widely sepal 
sources, one in the elcviittMl regions of Armenia, near i 
roum, and the other near town of Bayazid, on the Pei 
frontier. The junction of these streams takes place in th 
cesses of the Taurus, m^ar the town of the Kebban. j 
having pierced the mountains, the river continues its a 
western course to>^'ards the Mediterranean; but being 
pelled by the mountains near Samosata, it inclines a lis 
the south-east, and afterwards takes more decidedly that d 
tion, which it pursues, until it ukimately joins the Tigi 
Koma, in Iraic Arabi. The united stream then takei 
name of Shut ul Arab, or river of the Arabs, and fii 
enters the Persian Gulf, above seventy miles below th< 
of BussonL 

The total course of the Euphrates is estimated at 
British miles. Its breadth from Bir to its junction witl 
Tigris, varies from 300 to 450 yards, though it is occasio 
litUe more than half that breadth. At times, where id 
occur in the middle of the stream, it widens to 800 yards 
in some instances to three^uarters of a mile in breamh. 
ceming the breadth of rivers, lakes, and inlets of the sea, 
ever, the guesses of ordinary travellers are generally vi 
The comparative size of the basin of the Euphrates, inclu 
that of the Tigris, is forty-two times larger than that o 
Thames, and its annual average discharge 108,000 cu 
feet per second, or sixty times that of the Thames. Of : 
the basin of the Euphrates may be considered as enclosin 
area of 180,000 geographical miles. 

The stream of the Euphrates flows at the rate of Gye j 
an hour, in the season of the flood ; but at other times it 
not exceed three miles an hour in the greater part c 
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Rich however, 8a3rs, that at Hillah, the maximum 
ity of the Euphrates is seven miles an hour ; and Ains- 
Oith reports that the rapidity of the stream varies in different 
mces. He says, in the depressions of the alluvial plain, it is 
^en not a mile an hour, but over the high ground, as at 
Btlat Gerah, it runs nearly three miles an hour; that at 
Sllah, where the stream is confined, it flows four knots 
Mrou^h the bridge, and that the Upper Euphrates averages 
Ima tnree to four miles. 

The Euphrates flowing, in the lower portion of its course, 
Mmgh a vast plain between low banks, the periodical in- 
^»se of its waters causes it to overflow, like the Nile, some- 
■les inundating the country to a great extent, and leaving 
Mensive lakes and marshes in its neighbourhood, after the 
mer has retired to its channel The rise of the Euphrates 
iilgins in March, and continues till the commencement of 
K&e, at which time, there is nowhere less than from twelve to 
ttteen feet depth of water. In the low season, it is sfenerally 
dm six to ten feet ; but in some places, even at this season, 
:3b eighteen feet. In describing the averas^e depth, the na- 
Kes are accustomed to say, that is equcd to me height of two 
MkuL The water is lowest in November and the three suc- 
ptoding months ; but sometimes there is a slight increase in 
iHtiary. 

i^Ainsworth, in describing the alluvial soil, which the 
pfan^irates, like the Nile, brings down in its course, says: 
hrne period at which the waters of Euphrates are most 
luled with mud, are in the first floods of January ; the gra- 

tl melting of the snows in early summer, which preserve 
high level of the waters, do not, at the same time, contri- 
Itte much sedimentary matter. From numerous experiments 

£e at Bir, in December and January, 1836, 1 found the 
imum of sediment mechanically suspended in the waters, 
• be equal to l-80th part of the bulk of the fluid, or every 
libic inch of water contained l-80th part of its bulk of sus- 
■nded matters ; and from similar experiments, instituted in 
ps month of October of the same year, at the issue of the 
fitters from the Lemlun Marshes, I only obtained a maximum 
f l-200th part of a cubic inch of water ^mean temp. 74°.^ 
rile sediments of the river Euphrates, whicn are not depositea 
> the upper part of the river's course, are finally deposited 
^ the Lemlun Marshes. In navigating the river in May, 
(36, the water flowing into the marshes was coloured deeply 
t mud, but left the marshes in a state of comparative punty, 

3» 
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•nd thit if c<]ttally the case in the Chaldean Mara 
Onin el Bak, the '' Mother of Musquitoet." 

According to Pliny, the ancient method of naTij 
Euphrates was rery remarkable. The reaaeb i 
round, without distinction of head or stem, and I 
than wicker baskets coated over with hides, w! 
ffuided along with oars or paddles. These vesse 
aifierent sisea, and some of tnem capable of carryin 
of palm wine or other merchandize, to the weigh 
talents, (ec^^ual, according to Bishop Cumberland's c 
to about suUy-two tons English,) having, accordii 
size, beasts of burden on board. When the vessek 
fidlen down the river to Babylon, the crew unlo 
cargo, and sold their vessel, but kept the hides, an 
their beasts with them, returned home by lana, tb 
the stream preventing their backward course by wa 
navigation alone can overcome this disadvantage. 

THE raoDucnoNS or babtlonia. 

Herodotus declares that, of all the countries he h 
none was so suitable as Babylonia for cukivatior 
sa3rs that the return was generally two and somed 
hundred fold, in which testimony Strabo, the first 
geographers, agrees. This fertihty arose from the 
irrigation before described, as well as from the rkhi 
alluvial soil of the plain and the salubrity of the cl 
does not appear, nowerer, that the plains of '. 
abounded in the various luxuries of life. The co: 
deed, appears from the songs of the captive Hebn 
sitting on the margin of its waters. Tnis song si 
acutely they regretted their exile from their own pies 
the land of the olive and vine, (which Babylonia is ; 
strict sense of the word,)and their own possessions 
enjoyments there. See Psa. cxxxviL 

The productions for which Babylonia was chiefly 
were the date palm, which flouridied naturally th: 
breadth of the plain, and which afforded the Be 
meat, wine, and honey: sesame, which afibrds the 
stead of the olive ; barley, millet, and wheat Fo] 
exceeded every other land. The millet and the ses 
Herodotus, grew up as trees, and the leaves of the b 
wheat were four fingers broad. Babylonia, indeed. 
table productions, in ancient times, might be justly 
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with Egypt But it is not so now. According to the predic- 
tion of the prophet, the sower is cut off from Bahylon, and a 
drought is upon her waters, and they are dried up, Jer. L 16, 
B8. All is now an arid desert, offering only some few patches 
of cuhivation near the few settlements which it contains. The 
grove trees, so numerous, beautiful and flourishing, in the 
days of Xenophon and Ammianus Marcellinus, have disap- 
peared with the villages, and are only to be found in and 
about the principal towns, a few instances excepted, where 
they mark the site of a place not long deserted. In the* city 
of Babylon itself, which, according to ancient historians, con- 
tained within the walls much spare ground that was cultivated 
and ploufi^hed for corn, there are now no pastures : thus lite- 
rally fulfilling prophecy, which saith : — 

** Neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there ; 
Neither shall the shepherds make their fold there." — Jba. ziiL 20. 

The soil of Irak Arabi, which, as the reader has seen in 
a former page, nearly corresponds to ancient Babylonia^ 
may in general be cliaracterized as a sandy clay, covered 
with the rubbish of ruined towns and canals. The banks 
of the Euphrates and Shat-al-Hie are not so perfectly desolate 
as those of the Tigris; but it is only near rivers and canals 
that we may expect any redeeming features in the landscape 
On the Euphrates, the territory of the Khezail Arabs contains 
rich pastures and good cultivation, and many villages. But 
this territory is very limited, and all the remaining portion of 
the plain bears its testimony to the truth of Holy Writ, which 
says: — 

** Behold, the hindermost of the nations shall be 
A wilderness, a dry land, and a desert." — Jer. L 12. 

The banks of the rivers, and particularly the Tigris, are 
skirted to a great extent with the tamarisk shrub, which in 
some places attains the height of twenty or twenty-five feet 
The common tamarisk of the country, the Athleh or AlU^ of 
SoninL is the Tamarisk Orientalis of ForskaL The solitary 
tree ot a species which, Heeren says, is altogether strange to 
this country, and which Rich calls Lignum Vita, found 
growing upon the ruins of the Kasr at Babylon, and which 
has been supposed to be a last remnant or offspring of the 
Bioping or hanging gardens, that appeared to Q^uintus Cur- 
tius like a forest, is also a tamarisk, but it differs from the 
Athleh in size. This tree possesses scaly branches and long 
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•lender petioles, with few loaves ; the appearance, howeT«,ii 
iuppospu by some to haw het-n pruducc^i by a scanty supply 
of water and groat ago, from whonco tlwiy argue that k may 
belong to the comnhin siK-cifA. Ciirtius says this tree wat 
eight cubits, near HftctMi loot in girth. The tree bears every 
mark of antiquity in aiipeuram-e. situation, and tmditioD. of 
the Arabs it is regardoil as sacred, from a tradition that k 
was preserved by the Alinightv from the earliest times, to be 
a rehige in af\cr ages for the khalif Ali, who, fiiinting from 
fatigue at the battle of Killiih. roposttl in security beneath iis 
shade. It must have betn more tlian 1,000 years old at the re- 
puted time of the ongagomont, so that it may be supposed a 
germ from the ro^Til gardens at Babylon. 

The willow and the poplar appear in Babylonia, but they 
rather resemble shrubs than troths, and are more rare than the 
former plants. The willow A^-as doubtless more abundant oo 
the banks of the Euphrates, in ancient times \ for the Hebrevi^ 
in their captivity, 

"High on the wilknri, all untoned, niiitnii% 
Their hArps ■uspended." 

Isaiah speaks of Babylonia as " The brook of the wfllows," 
or, as Prideaux and Bochart would render k, " The vilky 
of the willows," Isa. xv. 7. Ainsworth says, howerer, thst 
the weeping willow, Saliz Babpianica, is not met with in I 
Babylonia, and that a poplar, Gkaraby with knceokte and 
cordate leaves on seporate parts of the same branch, has beet 
mistaken for a willow. 

Tradition states that the castor oil plant once gfrew Iiuni- 
riantly in the plains of Babylonia, but there is only one speci- 
men existing, and that grows as a tree on the site of ancient 
Ctesiphon. The Asclepias Syriaca is tall and abundant in i 
some places, and when young, though deemed by us poisoo, 
it is eaten by the Arabs. The Curob plant sometimes attaini 
the height of six or seven feet Camel-thorn is very commoa 
and the Arabs express a sweet iuice from it, and eat the leafM 
as we do spinach. Among other plants which grow in tki 
desolate region, are a rare species of rue, eoiacynlkj cJUaif*' 
diuMy macronatum ; a beautiful species of mestmkfimmlkt 
mwrn, cartx^ alopecarus, ceniaurea, lithospermuMj keli^inft, 
Ifciumj and a beautiful twining species of tolanum. TIm 
marshes near the Tigris are thickly covered with the blot' 
soms of the white floating crowfoot Of the cukivated tnA I 4 
trees, near the towns, the date palm is the most importaiit, ^1 b 
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iitribates largely to the subsistence of the population, 
les, figs, pomegranates, quinces, etc., are gooa : but ap- 
pears, oranges, etc„ are of inferior size ana quality. 
ns, cucumbers, onions, and other plants of this family are 
dant and excellent. But these only ffrow, as stated be- 
in certain parts of the district. The pLains of Babylonia, 
tie most part are characterized, according to the sure 
I of propnecy, by desolation, as the r^er will discover 
t at large in the ensuing pages. 



CLIMATE. 



ibylonia, generally speaking, enjoys a salubrious and 
esome air, though at certain seasons, no air can be more 
erous. Plutarch relates, that the heats were so extraor- 
y, that the rich were accustomed to sleep in cisterns of 
r. The country is exposed to a pestilential wind, called 
•amiel. This wind is popularly considered to prevail 
ig forty days, but its actual duration is often twice as long, 
ng this period, it commonly rises about noon, or some- 
earlier, and continues until three or four o'clock in the 
loon. It is felt like a fiery breeze which has passed 
the mouth of a lime-kiln, ft seldom or never rams in 
Ionia, during the space of eight months ; and it has been 
rn not to rain for two years and a half Rauwolf says, 
ibabitants reckon, that if it rains two or three times in the 
it is sufficient for their purpose. An idea may be sath- 
of the temperature of the air of the plains of Babylonia 
the followmg table, which was taken at Bagdad, situated 
vicinity, in the years 1830 and 1831. 
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At three in the afternoon, during the 1 t of the sum 
it was found that the temperature in innabited cellars 
two or three decrees lees than it had been in the ordi 
rooms at eight oclock in the morning of the days wh 
was taken. 



CHAPTER II. 



TOPOGRAPHICAL mSTORY OP ASSYRIA. 



Under this section, the reader will find all the principal 
places mentioned in the sacred writings, and hy prorane wri« 
ters, as helonging to the empire of Assyria. We com- 
mence with those mentioned in the inspired volume, Gen. z. 
and xL 

TOWER OF BABEL, 

After the deluge, it appears from the sacred writings, that 
the children of Noah congregated, in their first emigration, 
upon the banks of the Euphrates, in "the land of Shinar," ana 
in that part of the land which has been defined under the 
term Babylonia. While there, they consulted together, to 
build a very lofty tower. " Go to," said they, " let us build 
us a city and a tower, whose top may reach unto heaven ; 
and let us make us a name, lest we be scattered abroad upon 
the face of the whole earth," Gen. xi. 4. The plan was put 
into execution, the tower was reaching towards heaven, when 
the work was stopped by the Almighty. He confounded the 
language of the builders, and, by this new dispensation, scat- 
tered them abroad upon the face of the earth, ver. 5 — ^9. 

We should take a narrow view of the works of the Al- 
mighty, if we supposed that he looked with jealousy on this 
impotent attempt. Although the works of man may appear 
fair and magnificent in his own eyes, yet to Him they are no- 
thing ; for in his sight 

" The nationg are as a drop of a bucket, 

And are counted as the small dust of the balance : 

Behold, he taketb up the isles as a very little thing." — fsa, zl. 15. 

It was not the building but the object, which was d Mia- 
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F!* *i> ;'j !•.. ri'-iv.'.^. :i!ii -.I'feat? ilu- impotrnt attempts 
f.f ••i',^. \\]i . vj. — f..- A.;; ri:iJ liu'Uph iljt- whole world 
^N'^i4 •■• '• • •» :j.!:.-: !.;:::.:!.'■ r»l'nke of the prophet 
iiij.'li: ?•*. '>;■]•■••: *■■ '.:.' ::i \-. :•:. l-ir.i'ifiil propriety. 

*• \s*.i«'i;iti _\..iir--l\f. () • . ;..'.'j '• . ^• : w« f.!i:Jl lie l>rokcD in piecei; 
.\rjl 'jiw vr :i'l \«' .il" !. r ■ ■u'.'rii"'. ; 

*»if<l jiiur-ilM"*. :iri] \f >h-il 1m- [•'nivt'ii in niiTi*. 
Taki- <-iii]i|.^] tiijctlii-. ;ir.'! jl -.'fJl im:ii tu noujhl . 
S{ii-ak thf W'jnf. ai.l it f\i»\\ ni>t st.-iiid. ' — I^ii. \iii. 9 10. 

It if: th*f wis Ir,!n f»f inan I'j Ihjw at the footstool of his Crea- 
Uir. to iisU nflijiri wiMioiii tn kno.v. find strencth to perform 
hin lii>)y will : il is his^ Ijrippinfss to l:iy (1o^\ti his arms of re- 
Ix'llioii. and U) K<«-k his UR-rry throuifli (.'hrist. 

Thi* ImiMini: of n i«jfty inwor is applicable, in the most re- 
iiuiikaltli* nwinrnT. to the wide and Ij-vpI plains of Bahvlonia. 
In ilmt plain no olijiri «'xi.srs. diflljrei.t to another, to guide the 
•trnni^er in his journeyinjr ; and which, in those days, as in 
tlw present,^ was a sea of kind, the compass of which 'was un- 
known. .The effect of these high places remains as strikine* 
M a?or. ^ 
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** Chaldean beacona over the drrar land 
Seen faintly from thick tower'd Babylon 
Against the suniet.'' 

the pile of Akkerkoof, the memorable Birs, and the still 
colossal mounds of Urchoe, Teredon, and Irak, al- 
^Dugh they deceive the traveller as to distance, yet still faith- 
tJk guide him to one point in his destination. 

There is no statement that this great work sustained any 
-^nac^e at the confusion : it is simply stated that the erection 
imsed. What were its precise dimensions, it is not possible 

state : different writers make it range from a furlong to 
"""e thousand miles in height ! As there was no stone to be 
l^nd in the alluvial tract washed and produced by the floods 

theEuphratcs and Tigris, all the building, of whatever kind, 
^^lit have been built of brick, and cemented in the manner 
4ientioned in Scripture. ^^ And they had brick for stone, and 
ime had they for mortar," Gen. xi* 3. 

It is generally supposed, that this fabric was in a consider- 
Dle state of forwardness at the confusion, and that it could 
Hve sustained no considerable damage, when the building 
F Babylon was recommenced. From hence, it is not improb- 
ble that the original Tower of Babel formed the nucleus 
I that amazing tower which, in the time of the early authors 
i classical antupiity, stood in the midst of the temple which 
/as built by Nebuchadnezzar, in honour of the idm god Be- 
iB, This was called the 

TOWER OP BELrS. 

It would appear that Nebuchadnezzar, whose rei^ com- 
lenced about G05 years b. c, took the idea of makm^ this 
ncient pile the principal ornament of the city, which it was 
lis delight to render famous. The earliest autlientic infer- 
nation concerning this tower, in common history, is derived 
rom the pages of Herodotus. This author did not inspect 
t, however, till thirty years after it had been damaged by 
ICerxes, king of Persia, who did so in his indignation against 
he form of idolatry with which it hod become associated. 
^e describes the spot as a sacred inclosure, dedicated to 
fupiter Belus, consisting of a regular square, of 1,000 feet on 
)ach side, and adorned with gates of brass. In the midst of 
his area arose a tower, whose length, breadth, and altitude, 
wras 500 feet. The structure consisted of eight towers, one 
eibovo another, and on the outside, steps were formed, wind- 

voL n. 4 
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iii;^ up t«) c'lirh tt)wrr. ami in the middle of every flight 
wiTf pr<>\iilitl ns rrstii)*; plari'8. la the topmost tower tiiflil 
wns a mairinlit'i-n! rhamU'r 5;u*nxl to Belus. This chiDk 
\%.i5 fiiruii^hrni with a ^plriidid couch, near which wasatrihl 
of i^dld. Thi-r** wn9 rif> 9tntuc therr when HerodoCas Tiii{ 
liihylon, wh«'ni'i* tonio hnve concluded that the 
ini:ii}iii''(l thi' drity frffiurntod his temple when he 
1 >i(Mloni!i, howrvr'r, stntrs, that there was originally a 
of H(lu5, fortv f*M*t hiirh, rrertod on its summit ; and 
d(Kus hiinsfli' \vi\n infonn«-d by the Chaldeans, thit 
f<>rin«'rly iitnod in thf* tniml** of Ik'lus, a statue of solid 
twelve cuhitA hif^li, whiid wa9 spared hy Darius HyU 
hut aft«>rwanl.s was taken n\%*ay by Xerxes, who slew tlie poll 
that forlKid«* ivt removal. Hut this latter statue issupposedkf 
Dr. Hales to be the " i^Ucn imago,"' mode by Nebuc 
zar, in all thr prid«> of conquest, which he set up as an 
of idolatrous worship to his subjects, as record^ by the 
phet lXini<jI. See l>an. iii. 1. It was evidently, he 
distinot from thi; statue of Jupiter R^lus, noticed by Dioi 
and was designed to represent Nebuchadnezzar himseUj 
the genius of his empire, according to Jerome, supported 
Daniel : — " Thou art this head of gold," Dan. it 3& 

The riches of the temple of Bclus, in statues, tables, c» 
sers, cups, and other sacred vessels, were immense. All woi 
of inafisy gold. Accordinir to Diodorus, the simi total amoiuiBi 
to <>,300 Babvloiiish talents of gold, or rather more thanSL 
OOO.OOOA stci-liiinr. 

AlK)ut two ouiturics after the devastations committed h 

• 

Xerxes, Alexander, among other projects, conceived an idei 
of restoring this celebrated tower to its pristine splendour. 
As a preparatory step to this undertaking, he employed 10.008 
men to remove the rubbish which had fallen from the diiipi' 
dated structure ; but, after they had laboured therein two 
months, Alexander died, and the work ceased. From diii t 
may be inferred by the reader, that but faint traces of the on- 
ginal structure can remain at the present day. Such is tk 
case ; and hence it is that some identify it with the Mujelibci 
about 950 yards east of the Euphrates, and five miles ahofi 
the modem tower of Hillah ; others with the ^rs Nenurod, 
to the west of that river, and about six miles to the soiiA' 
west of Hillah ; and others with Nimrod*s tower at Ak- 
kerkoof. 
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THE MUJELIBE. 

The Mujelibe was first supposed' by Pietro Delia Velle to 
be the Tower of Belus. This traveller examined its ruins 
A.D. 1616, and he characterizes the mass as "a mountain of 
jruins," and again, as a " huge mountaia." He is supported 
in his opinion by D'Anville, Rennell, and other high names; 
but none of them, except Kenneir, possessed any distinct in- 
formation concerning tne Birs Nemroud. 

The Mujelibe, or " overturned," is one of |he most enorm- 
ous masses of brick-formed earth, raised by the art and labour 
of man. According to Rich, the mound is of an oblong 
shape, irregular in its height, with its sides facing the cardinal 
points. The measurement of the northern side being 200 
yards in length ; the southern 219 ; the eastern 182 ; and the 
western 136. The elevation of the south-east, or highest an- 
rie, he says, is 141 feet. The western face of the building 
IS most interesting, on account of the appearance which it 
presents. It is a straight wall, that seems to have cased and 
parapeted this side of the magnificent pile. The south-west 
angle is rounded off; but whether it wai so formed, or it has 
been thus worn by the hand of time, cannot be stated. On 
the summit, it is crowned with something like a turret, or lan- 
tern. The other angles are not so pewct, but it is probable, 
they were originally thus ornamented. The western face is 
the easiest, and the northern the most difficult of access. 
Every portion of this mighty structure, though erected as if 
it would resist the utmost shock of time, has been torn by the 
rains, which here fell in torrents, with the force and body of 
water-spouts, in a terrific manner. The eastern face, parti- 
cularly, is worn into a deep channel, from the summit to the 
base. The summit is covered with heaps of rubbish ; in 
digging into which, layers of broken burned brick, cemented 
with mortar, are discovered, and whole bricks, with antique 
inscriptions on them, are not unfrequently found. The whole 
is covered with fragments of pottery, brick, bitumen, pebbles, 
vitrified scoriae, and even shells, bits of glass, and mother of 
pearL Dens of wild beasts (in one of which Rich found the 
t)ones of sheep and other animals) are very numerous among 
this ruin ; and in most of the ravines are numbers of bats 
and owls. Yes, these mighty buildings, which were once, 
perhaps, the chambers of royalty, are now the haunts of 
jackals, and other ferocious animals ; reminding us of the 
awful prediction of the prophet : — 
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" Willi liraiiU of ihr ilrarrt phall lie thrrp; 
Anil thiir h.iu<Mi> niiail \v full of dukrful cmtorfs; 
Ami uwN »hall tlw« II ihrrr, 
And ««tvni i>hall lUnrr thrrr, 
AihI lUe wiM lH*a»u uf tlw iiiIumU shall cry in thdr 
AncI (JragiMM in tbiir |4e«Muit pAlacm." — Jsa. xiii. 21, 2^ 

It mny In* intMitionPtl that the Hebrew word Skeiriwi^mf K 
dert'd "s:itvr" ht-re, i.< traiislatcHl by Dr. Henderson - wili r 
^natsi/' and it littTully !<i unifies '* hairy ones ;'* a significaiia p 
still prr'sorvttl in the Vulij^ate. In Gen. xxvii. 11, 23:ii 
I/ev. iv. 24, xvi. 9. it is appliiMi to the goat; and in Ler. xm ^' 
7. 2 (*hron. xi. l.'*. to objects of idolatrous worship, perhan < 
in the form of ^(Kib^, and translattnl ** devils." It is probabk ^' 
that in th«> vei^e ()i]rited. and in Isa. xxxiv. 14, some kind of ^ 
wild <z(Mi is intf'nditl : but it may be interesting to obserre, y 
that Hioh. who exidortnl these masses a. p. 1812, heard the r 
oriental account of satvrs while thus employed. He hi ^ 
always imas^inetl the belief of the existence of such creatures 
to be confined to the mytholo^^y of the west, but a Tahohadii 
who uccomjKinied him accidentally mentioned that, in thii 
desert, there is an animal resembling a man from the heil 
to the waist, and havinqf the thighs and the legs of a goat and 
a sheep. He also informed him that the Arabs hunt it wA \ 
dogs, and eat the lower parts, alistaining from the upper, n 
accotmt of their resemblance to the human species The 
belief of the existence of such creatures, however ideal, is bj 
no means rare in the vicinity of the Babylonian wilds. 

SmS NEXROUD. 

It has been observed, that every one who sees the Bill 
Nemroud feels at once, that of all tne masses of ruin founl 
in this region, there is not one which so nearly correspoods 
with his previous notions of the Tower of &bel ; and he 
will decide that it could be no other, if he is not discouraged 
by the apparent difRculty of reconcilins the statements of the 
ancient writers concerning the Temple of Belus with the 
situation of this ruin on the western bank, and its distance 
from the river and the other ruins. This difficulty is not in- 
superable ; but without identifying the Birs Nemroud wkk 
the Temple of Belus, we prefer giving the reader a descrip- 
tion of it, leaving him to draw his own conclusions. 

This sublime ruin stands in the midst of a solitary wastt^ 
like the awful figure of Prophecy herself, pointing to the 
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x^plete fulfilment of her thrilling denunciations. Just, says 
c^n, as we were within the proper distance, so necessary to 
' production of grandeur oi view, the Birs at once burst 
On our view in the midst of rolling masses of black thick 
^Xids, partially obscured by that kind of haze, whose indis- 
-cstness is one great cause of sublimity ; while a few catches 
stormy light, thrown on the desert, in the back ground, 
C""ved to give some idea of the immense extent and dreary 
Litude of the waste surrounding the venerable pile. 

The Birs Nemroud is a mound of an oblong form, the total 
ccumference of which is 762 yards. At the eastern side, 
:is cloven by a deep furrow, and is not more than fifty or 
«cty feet high ; but on the western side, it rises in a conical 
^-ure, to the elevation of 198 feet; and on its summit is a 
►lid pile of brick, thirty-seven feet high by twenty-eight in 
readth, diminishing in thickness to the top, which is broken 
:id irregular, and rent by a large fissure, extending through 

third of its height It is perforated by small square holes, 
isposed in rhomboids. The fire-burned bricks of which it 
i built have inscriptions on them, and so excellent is the ce- 
tent, which appears to be lime-mortar, that it is nearly im- 
ossible to extract one whole. The other parts of the sum- 
lit of this hill are occupied by immense fragments of brick- 
rork, of no determinate figure, tumbled together and con- 
erted into solid vitrified masses, as if they had undergone 
le action of the fiercest fire, or had been blown up with 
-unpowder, the layers of brick being perfectly discernable. 
The ruins stand on a prodigious mound, the whole of which 
s itself in ruins, channelled by the weather, and strewed with 
ragments of blackstone, sandstone, and marble. In the east- 
rn part, layers of unburned brick, but no reeds are discern- 
ble. In the north side, may be seen traces of building, ex- 
LCtly similar to the brick pile. At the foot of the mound a 
itep may be traced, scarcely elevated above the plain, exceed- 
ng in extent, by several feet each way, the true, or measured 
>ase ; and there is a quadrangular enclosure around the 
vhole, as at the Mujelibe, but more distinct, and of greater 
limensions. 

This stupendous structure is believed, both by Rich and 
Ker Porter, to be the remains of the celebrated Temple and 
Tower of Belus, completed, if not commenced by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Porter seems to show that three, and part of the 
fourth original stares of the tower, as described by Diodorus, 
may be traced in tJ^e existing ruins of Birs Nemroud ; ana 

4» 
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with rrtninl tn the intrnte vitrifyiiipf heat, to which the M ^ 
mit has evidently )»<M>n auhicrtrd* he says, that he has no U Rf 
that tlir lire uctril frum nbovc, and ^*as prohahly ligfamier 
This* cinMim5t:ini*o if asim redly imwt remarlcable, in 
with tht' tnitlitidii of the Aruhs^that the original Towcrtf| 
linhf'I \\:\» rrut ami ov(>rthru\vn by lire from hcaveiL 
tssimr author oonoeivt^s that the works of the Bahyl 
kinc (*oiir**ided, (or a sni^on, the marks of the origmil 
\*a5tation. nnd that now. the destriu^ion of time and man 
reducttl it to n<*arly the Siime condition in which it a|^ 
after the confusion. As it exists, it reminds the beholiierflll ^ 
the eniphntii* words of the pniphet : — 

** R«-hiilti, I am apunut (her, O dcfltrojing mmintain, Mith the Ltd, 
Which di-«truy«^ aJI the earth : 
Ami 1 will Htn'trh out mine hand upon the«, 
And rull thi*i> down from th« nicka. 
And wiJl niuke thtt* a humt mountain. 
And thry hliali not take uf thee a atono ibr a eonuHTi 
Nor a irtone tor foundatiiMiii ; 
But thou Hhalt \h* do«olat« for erer, aaith the Lord."— Jfar. & S5,9L| 



Scarcely half this ele^-ation now stands. In the piece i 
brick wall, now surmounting the pile, 270 feet from the est' 
em face of the Birs, is a great mound, equal to the Kssrii 
elevation, and 1,242 Uh^ broad by 1,935 feet in length. Tk 
whole of its summit and sides are furrowed into hollows ini 
traversing channels, the effect of time, violence, and accideot 
and all are imbedded with fragments of the same nature tf 
the other mounds. It is suppcwed that this mound contained 
the minor temples of the attendant gods of the chief divinkr, 
and also the abodes of the priesthood, with their attendants. ' 

Within the quadrangle of two miles and a half, stood the 
mound and the temple itself, with a large open are expandiDf 
on all sides ; but on the north side, from the top of the mound, 
at the distance of 400 feet, mounds of various elevation aie 
descried. Clustering ranges appear to continue curving 
round to the west, where a vacuum occurs, after which they 
recommence running east\vard. Other chains, of apparently 
greater magnitude, rise to the west, at 200 yards from the 
Birs, and these are connected with others to the noith and 
south ; so that the whole quadrangle seems to have been 
filled with variously erected structures. These were doubt- 
less erected for the protection of the various animals worship- 
ped according to the Sabian ritual, the officers in attendance^ 
and the many occasional residents of the place ; for the in- 
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« 

liabitants regarded the Birs Nemroud a9 a temple, a college, a 
xoyal sanctuary, and even a fortress, in the days of extremi^. 

NIMROD's TOWEIt. 

This pyramidal mass, which many travellers have taken 
for the rumed Tower of Babel, stands about ten miles to the 
north-west of Bagdad. By the Arabs, who jefer every thing 
ancient to Nimrod, it is denominated Tel Nemroud ; and by 
the Turks, Nemroud Tepasse: which appellations some 
translate " The Tower of Nimrod," but whicn signifies " The 
hill." The term Akkerkoof, given it by the Arabs, is in- 
tended to signify the ground around it ; and the word having 
no distinct meaning, it is supposed by some that it was proba- 
bly the name of some ancient city of the Babylonians, now 
buried in the dust. Thus Rennell thinks it to be the ancient 
Ag^ani ; D'Anville, the ancient Sitace ; and Ker Porter, the 
city of Accad, mentioned Gen. x. 10, as one of the principal 
cities of Nimrod's kingdom. 

The ruined mass of 3ie Tower of Nimrod rises 180 feet above 
the level of the plain, and 126 feet above the mound whereon 
k is erected. Its circumference at the base of the upper struc- 
ture is 300 feet, and 900 feet within ten feet of the base on 
the mound. The whole mass is computed at 300,000 cubical 
feet. It is composed of the same materials as the structures 
before described, and seems to be solid, except certain square 
perforations, resembling those of the turret of the Birs Nem- 
roud. Like that of the Birs, there is reason to believe that 
this pile, as well as the lofty conical mounds of Al Hymer, 
were the temples and mansions of the Sabian priesthooa, and 
dedicated to the worship of the host of heaven. A number 
of relics of Babylonish idolatry have been dug out of the 
ruins of the Kasr, and the hill of Amzam ; and it is probable 
many more might be discovered on a close investigation. 

Cmr OP BABYLON. 

There can be no doubt that this famous metropolis of the 
Assyrian empire was erected upon the site of that first post- 
diluvian city of which there is any record, and which was 
buih by Nimrod, BabeL See Gen. x. 10. The town founded 
by Nimrod could have been but of little importance ; but its 
greatness, aftei it had been enlarged and improved by Belus, 
Semiramis, Nebuchadnezzar, and his queen, whom Herodo- 
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Ann 111",' tin- iiiiiiisitirs of li:iliylon, tht' most rf>h'l>ratt^l 
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rcniiT ofilu' I'iiy. iVoin north to snntli : tin' palarr «)f Nohnch- 
ndnt'/zar. wiiirh fonni'il thr ciiadid ; and tin* sivumous Iiani;' 
iuij; i^anlrns. rontifnnuis to tln» royal iKilart*, wliich wrro Iniilt 
by Ncl)urhailn«'/.zar, to iyratify his wifo, whi> was a iiativo of 
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ift, a mountainous country, with the reiemblance of her 
. in the levial country of Babylon. 
he magfnificence of this renowned city, aAer its enlarg^e- 
t and iinprovoiuont by Ncjbucluylnojczar, when it became 
of the wonders of the world, is strongly expressed by the 
|ant boast of that haughty monarch : << Is not this ^eat 
flon, that £ have built for the house of the kingdom by 
night of my powor, and for the honour of my majesty ?" 
, iv. 80. But where now is all its greatness ? Reader, 
e in the plenitude of its power, and, according to the 
accurate chronologers, one hundred and sixty years be- 
the foot of an enemy entered its gut^s, the voice of pro- 
y pronounced its doom, and a succession of ages has 
ght it gradually to the dust. 

*' The kingM thy Nword had iiUin, tho mitfhty dead. 
Htart trom th«ir throndu, at th^ deNcenuing tread ; 
They aik in icorn, Deiitroyer, w it thun 1 
Art thou-^hott too I— beoome like one of us 7 
Turn Arotn ilie feant of mueic, wine, and mirth, 
The worm thy covering, and thy couch the earth 1 
How art thou (UU'n Arom ttiine ethereal height, 
Son of the morning, nunk In endlesH night! 
How art thou fkll'n, who Haidtit in pride of ioul| 
I will aitcend abovtt the ittarry |iole, 
Thitnee rule thn adoring nationw with my rod, 
Atu\ Mia my throne almve the mount of God, 
Bpilt in the dunt, thy blood pollutee the ground ; 
Sought hv the eyes that fearod thee, yet not fhund, 
Tliy chii'ftainM paune, they turn thy relicii o*9r. 
Then paiM thee by, for thou art now no more." — Montoomrry. 

IS a common opinion, that the destruction of Babylon has 

so complftte, that its site cannot now be discovered, not 

by the investigation of the most scientific geographers, 

learned antiquarians. This opinion is founded upon the 

iration of the prophet, that the Almighty would "cut off 

Bftbylon the name and remnant," and that he would 

>rm this by making it " pools of water," Isa. xiv. 22, 23. 

prediction, howisver, does not mean that every vestige 

4Dylon should be annihilated, but, that it should cease to 

as a city so called ; and that every remnant of it, as an 

bited city, should be cut off, that no human being should 

» it his obode. Nor does it mean that the whole space 

iding the city, should liecome a pool of water, for if it did, 

very circumstance would point out to the traveller its an- 

site. That such was never intended, is distinctly de- 

itrated by the present aspect of the remains, pointed out 
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as thosir of liiihylon. which ftii9wen in a remarkable nn 
ti> I hi' ri'oorili-d iirfthrtioiis of Holy Writ. Thete predict 
will Itv luKiiuil, ntti>r di*acribing briefly the site and the r 
of that oiHT " ijiiMrn city' 

Th** brrt authorities placn Babylon near Hillak, 1 1 
sitimtftl on thir Kiiph rates, which was erected out of the r 
in its vioiiiitV) a. u. II 01, and which is about forty-eight i 
south of l(:ii:dad. This opinion is founded on, I. 
latitude of tht* phioc, 119 ifiven by the best oriental geograpl 
coiiipariHl with thf i(itii:itiuii ol l^bylon, as recorded by 
sical writrnt : 2. 'I' he Mii|M'ndous magnitude and extent 
adjacent riiiii!! ; \\ Its vicinity to the bituminous fountaii 
Hit. iiicntioiifd liy Hcrodotu:^, us beini^ eight days' jou 
aliove Ribvlon, u)Kin n .^ttreain of the same name, which 
into the Kiiphrates; aiid« 4. From the circumstance the 
whoh; surrotindiii;^ district has been distinguished bi 
name of liiU'l. from the remotest agfes to the present 
The author of ** C*riticul Geography," after ably anal) 
the opinions of ancient and modem geographers, cone 
by sayintr. that, taking all those authorities together, th 
01 old iiiihvloii is ch*urly pointed out to be at, or in the < 
tion of Hilluh ; and he thus determines its geographical 
tion : — 

As the loni<:itude of I^sfdad is, according to Rich, 44 
45" K. of (ireenwicli^and N. latitude 33® 19' 40"; and: 
longitude of llilluh, by the same authority, is 44"^ 33' \ 
12^ 3(V of Bagilud, Olid its latitude 32'=*' 31' 18" x., < 
geogmphical miles s. of the parallel of Bagdad, and its 
rol bearinir from that pbco is s. 13"^ w., and the road d 
50 geographical, or rattier more than 57 j- English milef 
may fix the southern limit of the ruins indicating its s 
32^ 43' N. latitude, and e. longitude 44*^ 32' £. of Green 
two miles w. of Hillah. 

It is not |H)Ssible to determine precisidy the extent an 
cumference of ancient liabylon, so as to decide which ( 
xTirious statements of Hercklotus, Pliny, Strabo, Solinua 
sias, Dioilorus, Clitarclius, and CurUus, are correct, 
broad walls of Biibylon are broken down, and neithei 
nor ditch exists within the area to point out where they 
Untraceable, however, as the walls now are, some trac 
the ancient city commence at two canals, rising east and 
inmiediately to the south of the village of Mahowil, and 
tie east of the eastern bank of the Euphrates. One of 
canals is crossed by a brick bridge, and as soon as the t 
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gained the opposite side, the vestiges of the fallen city 
i^nt themselves to his view in awful grandeur. For the 
^'Mice of twelve miles along the hanks of the Euphrates, 
^ye wanders over mounds of temples, palaces, and human 
itetions of every kind, now buried in shapeless heaps ; and 
^^avels onv.'ard amidst a silence, profound as that which 
sides over the abodes of the dead. 

w*lie first object surveyed, after crossing the bridee, is a 
^nd of considerable elevation, about five hundred yards 

the second canal. The sloping sides of this mound are 
^red with broken bricks and other fragments of buildings, 
lie the ground around its base presents a nitrous surface. 
^w hundred yards in the advance, is another mound of 

1 greater elevation, from which other elevations project in 
^ral directions. Two miles from the bridge are the re- 
ins of a larger and higher embankment than that of a sim- 

watercourse, and which seems to be the remnant of some 
^rior boundary. The road from this embankment, for the 
^:e of four miles, though somewhat even, is nevertheless 
"ten by several mounds, detached portions of canal em- 
ikments, and other indications of a place in ruin. These are 
Qgled with large marshy hollows in the ground, and large 
reus spots, which arise from the deposits of accumulated 
>bish. At the end of this tract of four miles, a spacious 
lal is encountered, beyond which, eastward, is a vast unin- 
rupted flat. At the distance of half an hour's ride from 
3 canal, the eastern face of the Mujelibe is described. Af- 
a further ride of an hour and a quarter in the same direc- 
1, the Euphrates appears in sight ; the view of its north- 
tern bank being hitherto totally excluded by the long 
jrvening lines of ruin, which in the ear of reason reiterates 

words of the prophet : — 

" Babylon is fallen, is fallen." — Isa. xxi. 9. 

F'rom this point to the oase of the Mujelibe, large masses 
ancient foundations spread on the right, more resembling 
ural hills than mounds, and concealing the ruins of splen- 
edifices. Amid these ruins, the majestic Euphrates flows 
peaceful solitude ; and although the glory of that river is 
y departed, it is still a noble feature of the waste scenery. 
rhe ruins which claim most attention are comprised within 
area of rather more than two miles, from east to west, and 
»ut the same distance from south to north. This space is 
inded by the river along its western limits, and contains 
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It where the river has changed its channel westward. 
"ond this deviation, the bulwark commences in a rapid 
axt of forty-five feet, following the course oC the stream for 
xt 700 yards, till it is lost in the dense woods of bushes 
date trees leading to HiUah. Thus this famous embank- 
^t has been distinctly traced for the space of 2,000 yards, 
^ the eastern shore of the Euphrates. 
^ the north of Hillah, the first ruin thai meets the eye of 
traveUer is a mound called Jumjuma, an epithet whicL 
Oolfi^tha and Calvary, signifies, " the place of a skulL" 
ith of this is the Amram hill, which is 1,100 yards in 
gth, and 800 in breadth, and the figure of which nearly 
^mbles that of a quadrant The elevation of this mound 
Somewhat irregular, but at intervals it rises to seventy feet 
&ve the level of the plain. It is broken by deep ravines 
d long winding furrows, and the whole appears one vast 
tnted mass of earth, mixed with fragments of brick, pottery, 
rifications, mortar, and bitumen. At the foot of the nar- 
irest and most elevated part of the embankment, a number 
ims are cemented into the burned brick of the wall, which 
filled with ashes, intermingled with small fragments of 
nan bones. 

L little to the north of the Amram hill is the Kasr, or Pa- 
j, an august ruin, rising full seventy feet above the general 
A. The whole of this mass is furrowed into deep ravines, 
xsecting each other in every direction, and as the traveller 
ses over it, his feet sink into dust and rubbish Every ves- 
t discovered in it shows it to have been composed of build- 
s superior to all the rest in this section of the ruins, but the 
avations which are constantly going forward there to ob- 
, bricks, make it difficuh to decipher the original designs 
he mound. In some places, the workmen have bored into 
flolid mass, discovering on every hand walls of burned 
jk laid in lime mortar, fragments of alabaster vessels, fine 
:henware, marble, and varnished tiles. Rich discovered 
glossal lion, standing on a pedestal of coarse granite of a 
y colour, and of ruae wortmanship. This was on the 
th side of the mound ; and immediately west of it are the 
18 peculiarly denominated the Kasr, or Palace. 
Phere is one remarkable difference between the material 
he Kasr, and that of the Mujelibe and the Birs Nemroud. 
e latter piles are vast internal courses of sun-dried bricks, 
aolidatea by the intervention of reeds and slime ; but the 
sr IS formea of furnace-burned brick, with its necessary 

Vim JL 5 
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c«*m'nt!< r.viTv I'rit'k h;i!« K-^'n r«i*inJ.oQ cxaminatioo.1 
|il.i>-f I wtilt it!^ l.ii-c (inwnuanl ; and wherv LitnineD hail 
iisMil. tlu" lifii'ks of »-.ii-li iMiirs*' wtTi" covorcJ with a lave 
litiuihii. !*prt*:iil ii\i r with reds, or Li-i in regular maffi 
aihl uM (hi« n:t')ui.ii:iii tiio fari-!* of the succeeding CN 
uiTi" iinUi|il«il Tlii^i :i«:rt ts with the account of Heroik 
\\\n* >\ ttt s th:it thi* liiit Ls fi>r iht' \v:ills were made ofthei 
i\'i^ tVfiii til'- mo it tli.it >':rr(>uiidrd thiin ; that in order to 
tlii-iM tiiiri tliiT. \v:irin ) i'iiiiirn was ii««Hi, and that birti 
r\try cMursn- tif tliirtv I'lifk?. beds uf Tvcds were laiiii 
wiivi-ii tnitithtT. Tlir pilt-s of tlic walls, still stanJingi 
frmn yi\t>«ii to ri^'l.ti i ii fi »i alcv*^ the p^cneral line of I 
hriiki-M Miiniiiit. niid tin ir tliii kprs? is from eight to nine 
Thiir iii.itiii lis JIM- M» >iroiijlv crmfntod togi^ther. 
th<MiL^!i tlic I'lii'ks r>iiii t!ii> haiiltM {xiit of the wall, yet 
(Mitnot )i«* di tar hill fmiii tlu* mortar. All the poitioi 
brick rriiuiiniii:^' in tlii.s v:ib! ruin, present traces of lonj 
sai^'os of sijuart' chaiiihiTii Tin? arch never appears,^ 
is an cvilfuou of tlit' aiitiiiuity of the masses. Fromll 
dn'il, lK)th Rich and Ivor Purter conclude, that the f^ 
p:irt of tlip ruins uf the tiTrared palace of Nebuchadiv 
and :iH this i? !<tar(il by T1«mi> lotus to lie about seven and 
miles in circuinfiTt-nci', i\\v latttr thinks that the hiij^t 
part drsrriKtl wa:$ the outer wall, and th«it the space w 
within the ramjurt :i r>s wrrs to that recorded by the hh 
One oircumsUince, wliich appt'ars confirmatory of this o 
is, that on the northern side of the Kasr, among the m 
in;r fratjn\cnls, stands the solitary tree before described, 
Athdf by the Arabs. This wouM appeor to be a s 
sui vivor, or rather a ilescendant, of those that adorned 
renowned han<rin^ j^^ardens of Nel)uchadnezzar. 

About a mile to the north, and D.'SO yards east of th* 
is the famous mound calletl the IVIujelibe. On the wes 
arq no ruins at all correspondent to those on the caste: 
of the river. There are a few small mounds enclo 
mud walls, and surrounded by cultivation, but there is 
pearancc of ruins. But thouj^^h no ruins exist in the 
aiate vicinity of the western bank, yet the most stupene 
all the remains of Babylon exist in the desert about si: 
south-west of Hillah, and nine miles south-cast of the 
libe. These are the ruins of the Birs Nemroud, befc 
cribcd. 

To the north-west of the village of Anana, there is o 
800 yards long, by fourteen feet high \ and two mites j 
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yaireBL is a numerous assemblage of mounds, the most 
.arable of which is thirty-five feet high. These mounds 
L three miles, and Ker Porter conceives that they are 
ina of the lesser and older palaces of the Babylonian 
rchs. A mile beyond this, the plain becomes sterile, 
resents, for more than half a mile in breadth, a multitude 
jior mounds. About three miles onward, in the road to 
lis Nemroud, is another space covered with remains of 
ngs, extending nearly two miles, thereby establishing 
ct, that the western plain of the Euphrates sustained its 
n of the city of Babylon. 

th are the remains of Babylon, and such its site, as iden- 
by travellers : and hence is shown that the vast dimen- 
assigned to tne city by Herodotus may be correct It 
not be supposed, however, that an area of one hundred 
^rty-four square miles was inhabited. As stated in the 
IT chapter, there was enclosed within the wall that sur^ 
led it. a large space of ground devoted to cultivation. 
By inaeed, a walled province or district, containing a 
)er of detached squares or villages, with open areas on 
^ hand, and within them circular spaces surrounded with 
The streets, which are said to have let from gate to 
across the area, were probably only roads through cul- 
d lands, over which buildings were distributed in groups, 
us records this as a fact : and Xenophon reports, that 
I Cyrus took the city, which event occurred by night, 
ihabitants of the opposite quarter of the town were igno- 
}f it till the third hour of the day, that is, three hours 
sunrise, which would arise from the distance of one 
jr of houses from another. Besides, the cities of Asia 
uilt very dijfferent from those of Europe ; the houses be- 
ridely separate from each other, and havinff gardens, 
t, and enclosures on the sides and behind, though the 
8 facing the houses are narrow. Taking these facts into 
deration, and remembering that Babylon was the seat of 
ty, and that a lar^e part of the space enclosed was oc- 
d by the royal pdaces, parks and gardens, besides the 
libe, the Temple of Befus, etc., it may be safely conjec- 
, that not above one-third of the enclosure was occupied 
ibitations, or three times the space occupied by London, 
h is reckoned at sixteen square miles. On this reduced 
, the population would be enormous^ amounting to 
sen three and four millions of human bemgs \ yet a num 
yot beyond the bounds of belie£ 
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It remains now to trace out how far the aspect of the rail (^ 
of Ribylon answers to the recorded predictions of ScnpOBl ^ 
The prophet says, I ^^ 

t: 



•' AnJ Babyloa ahdl bceonM bM|a.''---Jnr. fi. 37. 

And what, it may be asked, are the mounds of the Kal 
the MujfIiU\ the Amrnm, the Anana, the triangular iiMNil| ^P 
ensit of th«* Bir?, and the maicstic Birs itself, but inmaal \ 
heaps? Vfljn tumuli, and palaces of human habitatianf d I 
every deM*ri|Hion, buried in undistini^uishable heaps, aRdI ] 
that renuiin (if this oncu '* j^oKlen city." ^ From the sunuaitrfl i 
the ruins of ilie Tower or IVmple of Belus, 235 feet UgV 
8av9 Major Keppol, ^ we had a distinct view of the vaiC haf 
which con5titutc all that now remains of ancient Bahykaia 
more compU'te picture of desolation could not well he ut 
gined. 'I ho eye wandered over a barren desert, in wUi 
tne ruins were nearly the only indication that it had CTerlMl 
inhabite<i. It was imp^tssible to behold this scene, and BOti 
be remindcMl how exactly the predictions of Isaiah and Jei^ 
miah have been ful tilled," etc 

The prophet 8a}'S, 

** A drought w upon her watflv — and they thall be dried op. 
And I will dry up her tea, and make her epriage dry." — Jier, L 38; E ft 

" The flfround, at the time we passed it," records Biek, 
"was perfectly dry." 
The prophet says, 

" The sm b come up upon Babylon : 
She ie covered with the multitude of the waves theraoC—J^rr. E A 



Thus apparently contradicting his previous denunciatioo. 
But the prophet docs not intend tne ocean by the term ''set," 
but an extensive body of \vater. And Rich says, " The mini 
of Babylon are inundated, when the Euphrates is at its heighl) 
so as to render many parts of them inaccessiblci by can?eitiBg 
the valleys among tnem into morasses." 

The prophet says, 

*' Bel ia confounded, 
Merodach ia broken in pieoes ; 
Her idola are confounded, 
Her imagea are broken in pieoea," — Jar, L 9. 



<< Therefore, behold, the daya are come, 
That I will doiwffUBai upon the gjmntk imagai of Balijloii.* 

AM.A 
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Rich, says : << We found the sculpture of a lion among the 
Lins." And Ker Porter's work on Babylon exhibits several 
lecimens of their idolatrous worship, as engraved on cylia- 
^rs dug out of the ruins. 

The prophet says, 



, the wall of Babylon shall &I1. 

The broad walls of Babylon shall be utterly broken, 

And her high gates shall be burned with fire."— Jer. H 44, 58. 

Kinnier says, that captain Frederic rode twenty-one miles 
length, and twelve in breadth, but was unable to discover 
ly thing that could admit of a conclusion that either wall o« 
tch haa ever existed within the area. Rich and Ker Porter 
mx the same testimony ; but Buckingham, in his chapter en* 
led '^ Search after the WaUs of Babylon," states, that he dis- 
vered, on the eastern boundary oi the ruins, on the sum- 
it of a large ruinous heap, ^'a mass of solid wall, about 
irty feet in length, by twelve or fifteen in thickness, yet evi- 
fntly once of much greater dimensions each way ; the work 
ingr, in its present state, broken and incomplete in every 
LTt ;" which heap of rubbish and ruins, he conjectures, on 
any plausible grounds, to be a part, and the only part that 
in be discovered, of the walls of^Babylon, so utterly are they 
roken. 

The city of Babylon was situated in a perfect level : but 
le prophet says, 

** Behold, I am against thee, O destroying mountain, itith the Lord, 
Which destroyest all the earth : 
And I will stretch out mine hand upon thee, 
And roll thee down firom the rocks, 
And will make thee a burnt mountain. 
And they shall not take of thee a stone fi>r a emmer, 
I^or a stone for foundations ; 
But thou shait be desolate forever, saith the Lord/'— J!t. 1L 25, 26. 

This notion of a mountain, it has been said, in the midst 
f a perfect flat, visited in all parts by the waters of the river, 
r by pools thence derived, is exceedingly strange and unna- 
iral. But evidence of the fulfilment of the prediction is 
learly afforded by the Biry Nemroud. Rich relates : " I 
isited it under circumstances peculiarly fevourable to the 
T^andeur of its effect. The morning was at first stormy, and 
hreatened a severe fall of rain ; but as we approached the ob- 
BCt of our journey, the heavy clouds separating, discovered 
tie Birs frowning over the plain, and presenting the appear* 

5* 
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tnre of a circular hill crowned by a tower, with a highntp . 
eztendinir aloni^ the foot of it. it beings entirely conooU | ^ 
from our view durin<r the first part of our ride, preFentedov 
acmiirin^r the gradual idea so generally prejudicial to cAiti 
and 50 particularly lamented by those who biaTe seen the Ft* 
ramids. Just as we were in the proper distance, it bunt* 
once upon our sii^ht, in the midst ot rolling maaaes of ddi 
thick clouds partially obscured by that kina of bate wka 
indistinctii<';» is one great cause of sublimity, whilst a few 
strong catches of stormy light, thrown upon the desert in tk 
back ground, serred to give some idea of the immense eiM 
and dreary solitude of the wastes by which this yenenUi 
ruin stands." Here, then, is a great mountain, and this tm^ 
eller, in describing the appearance of the Birs NemitMi 
says : '^ The other parts of the summit of this hill are oecinw 
by immense fragments of brickwork, of no detemuttii 
figure, tumbled together, and converted into soiid vUr^ 
massetj as if they had undtrgone the fiercest Jtre^ 9t ka 
IXofwn MO %D\ih gunpowder^ the myers of brick being perfiNlif 
discernible — a curious fact, and one for which I am xttbaij 
unable to account." Ker Porter also states ; *^ At the foot of tlui 
piece of wall laj several immense unshapen masses of brick- 
work, some entirely changed to a state of the hardest yitriii* 
cation ; the lines of the cement are visible, and so hardened^ 
in common with the bricks, that, when the masses are strod. 
they ring like glass. The heat of the fire, which prodoMl 
such amazing effects, must have burnt with the heat of the 
strongest furnace." Here, then, is a '^ burnt mountaini" and tha 
prophecy is seen to be accomplished. 
The prophet says, 

"And Babylon, the glorf of kingdom!, 
The beauty of the Chaldeee' excellency, 
Shall be as when GKk] overthrew Sodom and GkxDomli. 
It shall never be inhabited, 

Neither shall it be dwelt in from generation to geiMrttkNi: 
Neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there : 
Neither shall the shepherds make their fold there. 
But wild beasts of the desert shall lie there ; 
And their houses shall be fbll of doleAxl creatoret ; 
And owls shall dwell there, 
And satjnrs shall dance there. 

And the wild beasts of the islands shall cry in their desolate liowniu 
And dragons in their pleasant palaces." — /so. ziil 19—23. 

Ker Porter testifies : " As for the abundance of the coun 
try, it has yanished as clean away as if the besom of desoh 
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Uoo haui, indeed swept it from north to south ; the whole land, 
from the outskirts of Bagdad to the farthest stretch of si^ht, 
iy'mg a melancholy waste." The curse has fallen, in all its 
iremendous weight, upon Bahylon. Not a hlade of grass 
^rows there. The same author, speaking of his excursion 
^m Hillah, north-east to the mound of Al Hymer, says : 

* Now there was not a drop of water in any or the canals. 
U very spot of ground in sight was totally harren, and on sev- 
eral tracts appeared the common marks of former building. 
In like manner, the decomposing materials of a Babylonian 
^Iructure doom the earth on which they perish to a lastincf 
Sterility. On this part of the plain, both where traces of builf- 
i^ft were left, and where none had stood, all seemed eauaUy 
tftSced of vegetation ; the whole ground appearing as if it had 
been washed over and over again, by the coming and reced- 
Wg waters, till every bit of genial soil was washed away • its 
kuf clay, half sandy surface being left in ridgy streaks, like 
what is often seen on the flat shores of the sea after the re- 
treating of the tide." Hence it is that the Arab does not pitch 
his tent, nor the shepherd make his fold there ; hence it is 

* that Babylon is now uninhabited. 

With reference to the second division of this prophecy, the 
testimony of travellers also attests its accomplishment Rich 
•tates : " There are many dens of wild beasts in various parts : 
ia one of which I found the bones of sheep and other animals, 
•nd perceived a strong smell like that of a lion." And again : 
'* All the people of this country assert, that it is extremely dan- 
^brous to approach the K[asr, or Palace, after night-fall, on 
iccount of the multitude of evil spirits by which it is haunted." 
A more emphatic illustration oi the accomplishment of this 
prediction is found in the works of Ker Porter. He says : 
** In this my second visit to the Birs Nemroud, while passmg 
rapidlv over the last tracts of the ruin-spread ground, at some 
litfle ttistance from the outer bank of its quadrangle boundary, 
my party suddenly halted, having descried several dark ob- 
jects moving along the summit of its hill, which they con* 
Btrued into dismounted Arabs on the lookout, while their 
armed brethren must be lyinff concealed under the southern 
brow of this mound. Thinking this very probable, I took out 
my glass to examine, and soon distingiiisned that the causes 
of'^our alarm were two or three majestic lions, taking the air 
upon the heights of the pyramid. Perhaps I had never seen 
so sublime a picture to tne mind as well as to the eye. These 
were a species of enemy which my party were accustomed to 



dmd, wiihout bdy panic frar: and while we C0Ddi»lll {' 
admin'r, thtHik'h vltiwly. the hallooing of the people mideii I i 
tiM*' U*.-i5t.<( L;rii(luully rhancr thoir position, till, in theooair 
of twritty iiiiiiiiti-«.ihrv (iuvip|N*arixl. We then rodevpda 
to thr run til. niiil 1 had uiKc more the gratification of ■m^ 
intf th«* aul'iil mJi-^ nf ihi> Tuwer of DabeL In my pngM 
1 Mi>p|Mti M'vi r:il tiiiii'8 til l(Mik at tho broad prints oi tkefo 
of thr liiiiiii. l«l't iihiiii in tht* cluyry soil; and, by tbetnck,l| 1 
saw, tluit it Wf n;iii ohi»aM-n to rouse such ro\^ game, n I ' 
ncrdi^l 11(4 t(» havf t;tm«' far to find their lair. 6ut whik^ 
actually mntfinplitin^ tht*9e m\'a^c tenanta, wandering amid 
the ruuiA of Riliylnii. ami U^Jinijr themselres within the decf 
cuvitifs of thu <ini-t' iiuiiriiiticent temple, I could not help R- 
il«i*tin|r oil how faithfully the curious prophecies had bea 
fulfili«-«i, which rt-l:i(f% in the Scriptures, to the utter M of 
liubvlon, und th«.' ulianJonment of the place/' 

1^1 us fhithfuliy and Ix^autifully do the word of prophecy 
and ocuLir dfinnnM ration a^ree, with reference to the presett 
appearance of liabylon. Hut the greatness of Babylon did 
not depart in a day ; und each step, in the progress of its de- 
cline, was an accomplishment of a prediction. Conquered for 
the first time, ft he jMirticubrs of which may be found in the 
chapter of the Icin^om of Assyria,) it was first reduced frooi 
an imperial to a tributary city. 

" Come down, and tit in the duit, O Tirgin daoghtcr of Babjhm, 
Sit on the ground : 

There ii no thronr, O daughter of the ChaldcuM : 
For thou shalt no more be called tender and deli c ata. 
Take the millstonea, and grind meal :• 
Uncover thy locks, make Tiare the leg, 
Uncover the thigh, pan over the rivcrt. 
Thy nakedneM shall be uncovered, 

* Dr. Henderson says, that the mill here referred to u a hand-mlll, n- 
■embling the Scotch quem^ and consisting of an upper and lower stone, 
the latter of which is fixed, and the former is made to move loond upon 
It by means of a handle. The work is very laborious, and in the east ii 
confined to female slaves, or other females m low circumstancee. Homer 
speaks of the employment as the work of slaves : 

" Beneath a pile that close the dome adjoin'd, 
Twelve female slaves the gift of Ceres grind : 
Task'd for the royal board to boll the bnn 
From the pure flour (the growth and strength of man,) 
Discharging to the day the labour due, 
Now eariy to repose the rest withdrew ; 
One maid, unequal to the task assign'd, 
StiU tom'd the toikMme miU with anxioiuiniiDd.''--0%«. XX. 106-lOa 
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tb J shame tiian be feen : 

[ Uk** Tengeancei 

Iwi] lot meet thee M a man. 
_. As Ihrou/ Redeemer, the Lofd of hosts iihia name, 
.jiHs Holy One of Inrael. 

^*" thoa silent, and get thee into darimets, O daughter of the Chaldeans : 
rthoashalt no more be called, The lady of kin^^Hns."— Zu. xlviL 1—6. 

f According to Herodotus, the Babylonians rebelled against 
^fhnoB, and the walls were reduced in height, and all the 
]§bUb destroyed. 

Put yomsehres in array against Babylon lonnd about: 

An ye that bend the bow, 

Shciot at her, spare no arrows : 

For wbe hath sinned against the Lord. 

Shout aeainst her round about : 
' She hath riven her hand : 

I Her fbun<utions are fidlen, 

Her walls are thrown down : 

For it is the vengeance of the Lord: 

Take vengeance upon her; 

Am she hath done, 4o unto her."— JSr. L 14, 15. 

The temples and palaces of Babylon were rifled and de- 
stroyed by Xerxes, in his rage after his ignominious retreat 
from Greece. 

''And I win punish Bel in Babylon, 
And I will bring finth out of his mouth tbat wluch hehath swallowed up : 
And the nations shall not flow together any more unto him. 
Wherefi>re, behold, the days come, saith the Lord, 
That I win do judgment upon her graven images.'' — Jer, fi. 44, 53. 

That celebrated warrior, Alexander the Great, attempted to 
restore Babylon to its former glory; and he conceived an 
idea of making it the metropolis of an universal empire. But 
man is impotent to save that which his Maker has doomed to 
destruction. While the rebuilding of the Temple of Belus, 
and the reparation of the embankment of the Euphrates were 
carrying forward, the conqueror was cut ojQT in tne height of 
his power, and the flower of his age. 

" Take balm for her pain, 
If so she may be healed. 
We would have healed Babylon, but she is not healed."— J!t. 1L 8, 9, 

Diodorus relates, that Seleucia, according to the design of 
its founder, was the chief cause of the decline of Babylon as a 
city, and that it drained it of a great part of its population. A 
latex writer also observes, that about 130 years b» a, Hmnai- 
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rut, a Parthian goTtmoT^ who waa noted as aarpaHar i] 
tyrants in cruelty, exprciaed ^eat seTerities on the Bibip» 
ans, and having burnttd the Forum and aome of the leofkii 
and dfntniyrd thp U^ft portions of the city, reduced naayd 
th^ inhabitants to slarcry, and catiaed them, with their teia, 
to be transported into Media. 

" For out of tb« north th^rr roaiHh op a natkm againit her, 
Whirh shall make h<T iaml draobto, 
And n<>nr shall dwrll thrrrin : 
Thry shall rrmoTe, th«y shall drpait 
Both muk and ImmL"— Jrr. L X 



Thus Dabylon ^rmdually verged for centnriea, kmA 
poverty nnd d('5ol:ition. Ahhough Cyrus chiefly resided 
there, and ffou^^ht to reform the government, and remodel the 
manners of the I^bylonians, succeasive kings of Persia pre- 
ferred Susa, IVrsepolis, and Ecbatana, as the aeat of gorem- 
ment In like manner, the successors of Alexander nude no 
attempt to carry his design of restoring Babylon into efiect; 
and, after the division oi his empire, tiie very kings d A»- 
Syria deserted the " golden city,'' and dwelt in Seleucia. AH 
appeared to reiterate the words of the prophet : — 

*' Forsake h«r, and let us go eytry one into his own eonntiy: 
Fur her jud^mrnt rcachcth unto heaven, 
And is lUled up even to the skies." — Jcr. fi. 9. 

It was not to Babylon alone that the judgments of heaven 
were confined. They rested on the land, as well as the 
doomed metropolis ; and it is pleasing^ to trace out how beau- 
tifully the word of prophecy and history harmonize in the 
destruction of Chuldea. Speaking of the nations that were to 
lay waste the country, the prophet says : 

^ The noise of a multitude in the mountains, like as of a ffreat people; 
A tumultuous noise of the kingdoms of nations gatherra together; 
The Lord of hosts mustereth the host of the betUe. 
They come from a fiir country, 
From the end of heaven, 

Even the Lord, and the weapons of his indignation, ! 

To destroy the whole land." — Jsa. xiii. 4, 5. 

^ For many nations and great kings shall serve themselves 
of them also : and I will recompense them according to their 
deeds, and according to the works of their own hands," Jer. 

cv. 14. 

A ns the nations who have served themselves of the land 
ChaUeans may be ennmwated the Persians, Macedo* 
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niaiMi) Parthians, Romans, Saracens, and Turks : and among 
the fi^eat kings who have successively subdued and desolated 
Chaldea, may be mentioned Alexander the Qreat; Cyrus 
and Darius, kings of Persia : Seleucus, king of Syria ; Tra- 
jan, Severus, and Julian, emperors of Rome ; and Omar, the 
successor of Mohammed. Some of these nations were un- 
known to the Babylonians, and unheard of in the world at the 
time in which the prophecy was delivered ; and most of them, 
with reference to their local relation to Chaldea, may be truly 
said to have come '' from a far country,'' and ^ from the end 
of heaven." 

The prophet describes their dispositions, exhibiting them as 

" Crael both with wrath and fierce anger, 
To lay the land desolate." — Isa, xiii. 9. 

The Persians and Parthians vied with each other in cruelty 
and fierceness against both resisting and subju^ted enemies. 
History records, that three thousand Babylonians were im- 
paled at one time, by order of Darius. After this, they were 
cruelly treated by the Macedonian conquerors of Babylon, 
and at the time wnen the possession of Chaldea was contested 
between Anti^onus and Seleucus. So were they, also, under 
the proverbiafly cruel Parthians ; and in the second century 
of the Christian era, the Romans, who came "from a far 
country," proved themselves to be cruel and fierce desolators 
of Chaldea. " Under the reign of Marcus," says Gibbon, 
"the Roman generals penetrated as far as Ctesiphon and 
SeleUcia. They were received as friends by the Greek 
colony ; they attacked, as enemies, the seat of the Parthian 
kings ; yet both cities experienced the same treatment The 
sack and conflagration of Seleucia, with the massacre of 
300,000 of the iriabitants tarnished the glory of the Roman 
triumph. Seleucia sunk under the fatal blow, but Ctesiphon, 
in about thirty-three years, had sufficiently recovered its 
strength to maintain an obstinate siege against the emperor 
Severus. Ctesiphon was thrice besieged, and thrice taken by 
the predecessors of Julian." This emperor carried on the 
fearful work of his predecessors. The fields of Assyria were 
devoted by him to the calamities of war; and the philosopher 
retaliated on a ffuiltless people, those acts of rapine and 
cruelty which had been committed by their hauffhty master 
in the Roman provinces. The Persians looked from the 
walls of Ctesiphon, and beheld the desolation of the adjacent 
country. The extensive region that lies between the Tiver 
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Tigris and tho moiintiina of Media was filled with fSkgl I ^^ 
and u>wii!t. and th«; fertile fciil, for the most pait, tm iii | j^ 
•lutt* of hiirh iMiltivation. But, on the approach of the ~ 
this rii'h and Muilinj; prospt^t vanished. Wherefer <M I '^ 
mart'ht-d, th<> in)iabitants df*st>rtcd the open viUagca, aodtM I ^ 
shfhcr in i\\v ftirtified towns ; the cattle were driTen anijf; 
thtr frvnsa and rum were consumed by fire ; and as aooi a 
the AanM-s had sulisidtU which intemipCed the march d 
Julian, the vindictive conqueror beheld tne melanckolj face 
of a smiikini^ and, naked desert Perisabor, the second dli 
of the province, resisted a fierce and desperate assauk at 
h XK-VLB in vain ; a breach having been made in the walk, ths 
soldiers ru!<hed impetuously into the town, and afler practising 
every la\\l<*55 e\o(^s, the city was reduced to ashes, and dw 
encrin*.*? which assauh(^d the citadel were planted on the niDi 
of the smokinp: houses. In the end. the Turks, aided by the 
fierce Saracens, Koords, and Tartars, with persev^ing 
cnielty, became the scourge of the knd of the Chaldeaio. 
Verily, 

" The Lord hath oprned hi« armoury, 
And hath brought forth the weapons of his indignatioii : 
For this is the wurk i)f the Lord Ood of hosts 
In the land of the Chaldeans."— At. L 25. 

** Thus saith the Lord ; 
Behold, I will raise up a^nst Babylon, 

And against them that dwell in the midst of them that xiae ap against bm^ 
A destroying wind ; 
And will send untu Babylon fiinnefs, 
That shall fan her, and shall empty her land : 
For in the day of trouble thoy snail be against her lomid about: 
Against him that bendcth lot the archer bend his bow, 
And against him that lifleth himself up in his brigandine : 
And spare ye not her young men ; 
Destroy ye utterly all ner host 

Thus the slain shall fall in the land of the Chaldeans, 
And they that are thrust through in her streets." — Jer, ^ 1— C 

** Waste and utterly destroy after them saith the Lord, 
And do according to all that I haye commanded thee. 
A sound of battle is in the land, 
And of great destruction. 
And I will kindle a fire in his cities. 
And it shall devour all round about bmi.^—Jer, 1. SI, S3, 3SI. 

Again, the prophet, in describing the ravages in the land 
of the Chaldeans, says : 

**Remore out of the midst of Babylon, 
And ffo forth out of the land of the Cha]dean0| 
And Be •• the be goats before the flocks. 
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. . For, lo, I will raise 

And caute to come up against Babylon 

An asBembly of great nations from the north country: 

And they shall set themselves in array against her ; 

]P*roin thence she shall be taken : 

Their arrows shall be as of a mighty expert man ; 

None shall return in vain. 

And Chaldea shall be a spoil : 

All that spoil her shall be satisfied, saith the Lord. 

Come against her from the utmost border, 

Open her storehouses : 

Cast her up as heaps, and destroy her utterly : 

Let nothing of her be left. 

A sword is upon her treasures — and they shall be robbed." 

J<?r. 1. 8— 10. 26.37. 

" O tboQ that dwellest upon many waters, abundant in treasures, 
Thine end is come, and the measure of thy covetousness." — Jer, U. 13. 

When Cyrus captured Babylon, he became possessed of 

" The treasures of darkness, 
And hidden riches of secret places." — ha. xlv. 3. 

But he did not retain them in his own hands.- Instead of 
heaping up his wealth uselessly, his great object was to re- 
lieve those who made their wants known to him. So great 
was his liberality, that Crcesus remarked to him, that he 
would make himself poor, though he might have been the 
richest prince in the world. After Cyrus, Alexander, that 
[ " mighty robber," spoiled Babylon ; and he, also, distributed 
its wealth to his followers. To every Macedonian horseman 
he presented six minae, about 15/. sterling; and to every 
Macedonian soldier and foreign horseman two minas, about 
5/. ; and to every other man in his army a donation equal to 
two months* pay. Successive ages brought successive spolia- 
tors. Many nations came from afar, and none returned to 
their own land in vain. It was the prey of the Persians and 
the Greeks for nearly two centuries ; tnen of the Parthians 
from the north, for an equal period ; till a greater nation, the 
Romans, came from the distant parts of the earth, to rob the 
land of its treasures. " A hundred thousand captives," says 
Gibbon, "and a rich booty, rewarded the fatigues of the 
Roman soldiers, when Ctesiphon was taken, in the second 
century, by the generals of Marcus." Nor did Julian, who, 
in the fourth century, was forced to raise the siege of Ctesi- 
phon, go in vain to the land of Chaldea. He also failed not 
to take of it a spoil, and, though an apostate, he verified by 
his acts the truth of the Scriptures which he denied. After 
VOL n. 6 
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di^TocinLT Pi'ri^iUir tn the flames, the macfazinei of ca%i 

iiri«l !>;i|iM>liI fiirMitiir«> wrru imrtly distributed iiia|| 

tr-H){i«. Hi 1 pirtly ri^tTV*tl for tho public senrice; hft' 

**.ir«* u«r. :!«Mri«y»-»l ^v fir»\ or tfinnvn into the Ei, 

A! thi^ !:r!i*'. nl«i>. hi' rt-wnnitil his army with almi^i* - 

]!!• .-• « .•! o:i\*r. and \vh«*ii thf.* rni.*my were afteimilli 

tiMf Tf.i. !{i< «;i->il, 9t:i\9 < tiliUm. was siirh as might be dyril ^ 

Irtiin thi- rii'li*;* :in«( luxury of an oriental camp: largv^lK^ 

ti!i>« nf mU^t riii'l ci^M. 5plf'ndiJ arms and tr8ppingi^a| t- 

IhiN ait'l tiblr.*) of pp villus mt'til fell into tlie hsjudtcd 

Ciiiii]iii-rMrs. 

A ludp* rmjthntir illurtntion of the prediction, tint M 
nwi^nl is upon m-r tn-asures/' took pUice when the 
m<-«l:in. < >m:ir. >l.>tr'»yf<l CV'siphon. This city was takesl 
nu-iult, aii<l the diMinlrrly nrsistancc of the people gifti 
ki'f'ivr ciliji' to th<' !<.ibn'.< of thr Moslems, who shouted vtLI 
r>lii:iMiii transport. '* Thid is the white palace (^ the CImI'I 
rm-s : this is ihr prf»ini^ft of the apostle of God." Thai 
nakiil fit^U-rs wrn^ su'MciiIy enriched beyond all eziKea^l 
tion. Ea«'h rliainlnT H'vt'alftl a n«*w treasure, secreted inkj 
art, or ostentatiously flisplaved. The gold and silTer, ibti 
Tarioufl \var<l robes, and precious furniture, surnaased the eft* 
mate of fancy or nuni>>ers. An ancient historian defines the 
untold and \-ast mass, bv the fabulous computation of thm 
thousand of thousands of thousands of pieces of gold. Oat 
of the apiirtmonts of the palace was decorated with a carpet of 
silk sixty cubits in length, and as many in breadth. A pan- 
dis«s or L'':irdpn, was depicted on the ground of this carpet: 
the iflowers, fruits, and shrubs, were imitated by the figma 
of in)ld embroidery, and the colours of precious stones, while 
the ample squan* was enriched by a ^-arigated and rerdsEi 
border. r)niar dividwl this prize among his brethren of Me- 
dina, and the picture was destroyed ; but such was the value 
thereof, that the share of Ali alone wva sold for 20,000 
drachms, or nearly 700/. sterling. 

This prophecy r(K:eives an accomplishment at the present 
day. A sword may still be said to be upon her treasures. 
Mnlto Brun, in his googmphy says: "On the west of 
Hillah there are two towns, which, in the eyes of the Per- 
sians, and all the Shiites, are rendered sacred oy the memory 
of two of the greatest martyrs of that sect These are Meshid 
Ali and Meshed Housem, lately filled with riches, accu- 
mulated by the devotion of the I^ersians. but carried off by 
the ferocious Wahabees to the middle of their deserts." A 
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recent proof that the treasures of Chaldea are still 
^yighi after, is found in Captain Mignan*s travels: "Amidst 
fc« ruins of Ctesiphon," he says, " the natives often pick up 
Hiia of gold^ silver, and copper, for which they always find 
Teady sale m Bac^ad. Indeed, some of the wenhhy Turks 



Armenians, who are collecting for several French and 
jrman consuls, hire people to go and search for coins, 
ledals, and antique gems ; and, I am assured, they never 
^irn to their employers empty-handed." 
The predictions against the fertility of the land of Chaldea 
liavo no less heen verified than those against her treasures 
1^ ^nd her cities. 

^ ^ Behold, the hindennoit of the natione shall be 

A vrildemeei, a dry land, and a doaert 
^ Cut off the lower from Babylon^ 
^ And him that handleth the aicklo in the time of harvest.'' — Jer, 1. IS, 16, 

" The land shall tremble and sorrow : 
-^, For every purpose of the Lord shall bo ])erformed against Babylon, 

To make the land of Babylon a desolation 

Without an inhabitant. 
^ The daughter of Babylon is like a threshingfloor, 

It is time to thresh her : 
^ Yet a little while, and the time of her harvest shall come. 

Her cities are a desolation, 

A dry land, and a wilderness, 
^ A land wherein no man dwelleth, 

Neither doth any son of man pass thereby."— J^*. 11. S9, 33, 43. 

The accounts of the Babylonian lands yielding crops of 
J gfrain two and three hundred fold, com|mrea with the present 
aspect of the country, afford a remarkable proof of tlio desola- 
tion to which it has been subjected. Ana its ancient cities, 
where arc they? The site of many cnnnot now bo dis- 
covered, and those that can, embrace the dust. Even the 
more modem cities, which flourished under the empire of the 
khalifs, are "all in ruins." Desolation prevails over the 
breadth and length of the whole coimtry. The site of Baby- 
lon, and of all the other towns in this region, and the level 
plain itself, are marked by an appearance of utter barrenness 
and blast, as if from the curse of God ; which gives an in- 
tense and mournful corroboration to the denunciations oi 
Soripturo. 

And let us be assured, that if they were tli us verified to tha 
letter, as the desobition of proud and wicked nations, they will 
not be h>ss truly marked as to their fulfilhnent in tht^ cnse of 
the unbelieving and sinful rejector of the oifors of the gospel 
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of Christ Such shall assuredly die in his sins ; and bcfiif 
siightetl mercy, filiall fix*! the rod of ofiended justice. 

Thus, witli the progressive decline of Chaldea, Bahylot 
the Cireat sunk into utter ruin, so that now her habkaUoBi 
are not to be found : and the worm is spread over her. Wbei 
It became wholly (Ifserted, however is not satisfieictorily dela- 
mined. Strabo says, that in his time a great part of it was t 
mere desert ; that the Persians hod partially destroyed it; 
and that time and the neglect of the Macedonians had nearlj 
complHed iu destruction. IMinVi who wrote in the reigns i 
the emperors A'(*9pa«ian and Titus, describee its site as t 
desert, and the city as ^*dead." A few years after, Panaaaini 
writes : ^iH Biibylim. a ffroatcr city than which the son did 
not formerly behold, all that now remains is the Temple of 
lielus, and the walls of tlie city ;" and Jerome, in the mntli 
century, informs us, that Ikibvlon was then in niinS| and 
that the walls served only for tne enclosure of a park, fat tfai 
pleasures of the chase ; and that it was used as such fay thi 
Persian court 

Reader, adore the omniscience and omnipotence of dn 
Creator of the universe. He marked the crimes of the iaht* 
bitants of Chaldea, and long before he struck the blow, fois* 
told by his prophets their destruction ; and when the '^Sil 
time'' ivas come, he called forth his armies and destroyed 
tkemy their cities, and their lands. But whilst thou admimt 
the workings of his providence in the wonderful erents, kt a 
solemn fear pervade thy breast, least thou also provoke hii 
righteous indignation. Think not that the crimes of an ia* 
dividual escape his notice, while he marks those of a nation. 
" Nothing is secret, that shall not be made manifest ; nether 
any thing hid, that shall not be made known and coins 
abroad," Luke viii. 1 7. He marks thp crimit ; and unkM 
thou hidest thyself in the cleAs of the " Rock of ages, or; in 
other words, unless thou takest refuge in Christ, unless thoa 
belie vest in Him who died to save sinners, thou also mart 
perish, and that everlastingly. As it was said of Babylon, so 
the whole tenor of the the word of Qod, pronounces to tks 
world at large, 

" And bo shall deitroj the linnen thereof ofot of it"— Hm^ sIB. H 

Oh, then, flee from the wrath to come ! 

It has been well observed, that, though Babylon shoold bs 
vast as the whole world, yet being a wicked world| it shsfl 
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not go unpunished ; and sin brings desolation on the world 
of the ungodly. 

lONEVEH. 

Like Babylon, the celebrated city of Nineveh could boast 
of very remote antiquity. Who founded it does not appear 
to be clearly ascertained. The sacred historian relates ; "Out 
of that land went forth Asshur, and builded Nineveh, and the 
city Reboboth, and Calah, and Resen between Nineveh and 
and Calah ; the same is a great city," Qen. x. 1 1, 12. The 
marginal reading, however, runs thus, '^ Out of that land he 
[Nimrod] went forth into Assyria," etc. ; and as the form of 
eicpression in the Hebrew gives equal authority to the margi- 
nal as to the textual reading, opinions are equally divided as 
to which of the senses is to be preferred. But there is one 
consideration in feivour of the latter, which seems to be more 
-weighty than all the arguments adduced in favour of the for- 
mer by the learned. There can be no doubt that Assur, or 
Assyria, derived its name from Asshur, the son of Shem; 
hence, it is reasonable to suppose, that he (Asshur) went forth 
out of that land, (Shinar,) and builded Nineveh. Nothing, 
indeed, can be more natural than to understand the text of 
Asshur^s migration ; and therefore none is so likely to have 
founded Nineveh as Asshur himself, except it be supposed 
that Nimrod conquered the country of Assyria, before Asshur 
had firmly settled himself therein. But this is not probable, 
for the land would then, we may suppose, have been denomi- 
nated Nimrodia, from Nimrod, rather than Assyria, from 
Asshur. In the prophecies of Isaiah, moreover, we read that 
Asshur founded Babel, Isa. xxiii. 13 ; but in no part of 
Scripture is it intimated that Nimrod went into Assyria and 
built Nineveh. 

But whether Nimrod or Asshur founded this city, it does 
Qot appear to have been of much importance for many cen- 
turies afterward. The passage pointed out indeed, would 
lead us to conclude that Resen was in its origin a more im- 
portant city than Nineveh. Like other cities in the east, and 
like our own mighty metropolis, it rose gradually to the enor- 
mous magnitude recorded by historians, when the empire of 
which it was the capital attained to its highest state of pros- 

Serity. Perhaps the commencement of its greatness may be 
ated about 1230 b. c, when it was enlarged by Ninus, its 
second founder, and became the greatest city oi the worlds 
and mistress of the east 

6» 
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It apfwiira that the chy of Nineveh extended its kiiedalK| ^ 
thr «-:iMirM KiiikA uf the Tigris, while its breadth rnctel ^^ 
fn»i:i \\i»- Tiwr Xo ih** i-arti*m hills. Acrordine to Diodoifci ^_. 
it u.i.« 111' an oltluiii^r form, fifti-f*!! miles Ions', and ninebnttf ^^ 
find roii!(*i}ii<'mly furty-oitrht miles in circuit lis walbm 
loo fi«t hi::h, and so hroad. that three charioCs could dima 
thiiii nhrtMiit, and on the u-alls were 1.500 towers, cack 9N 
frt-t hii:h. The reader must not imagine, however, daifc 
this v:i5t rni*l«>9ure was huih upon. Like Babrloai it e» 
taint'il fKirk5. tit-Ids. and deL-iched houses and buildings. 3Ki 
as niny \^- J*'"*'" in ihc i-ast at the present day. i ^ 

This n'presrntatirtn of the crreatness of Nineveh eon»j ^ 
ponds with the notice q^ven of the city in Holy Writ hi j^ 
the days (if the prophet Jonah, about B. c. 800, It is sud 1 1 ^ 
have U'en *'an excei*<line preat city of three days' joonier.' 
Jonah i. '2 ; iii. 3 ; which most prohably refers to its cirodr 
for .^ixtern miles i?. accordinir to Rennell, an ordinaiydxri 
journey for a cara^*an. The population of Nine veh, also. ii 
reprf^rntrd as Iteinqf very threat ; it contained more than ax 
sror«* thousand persons tHat could "not discern between tlidt 
ri.cfht hand and thr'ir left hand ; and also much cattle " Jomi 
iv. 11. This statement is generally understood to inchi^ 
youii:: children, who arc usually reckoned to form one-fitt 
of the ♦•liiirt' population, which would thereby give, 600.0QO 
persons ns the population of Nineveh, which is by no mesas 
extraordinary tor a town of such extent. Pliny assigns the 
same nu miter for the population of Solencia, on the declioe 
of Rnliylon ; and I^ondon, in 1831, contained not less thai 
l,77r).r»(M) persons, within a circle, with a radius of eigb 
Britii<h miles from St. I^iuPs cathedral 

It was while the city of Nineveh enjoyed this high state of 
pra«p4>rity, that the prophet Jonah was commissioned to iffo* 
clnim to the inhabitants this stirtlinir message, "Yet forty 
days, and Nineveh shall bo ovenhroA\'n," Jonah iii 4. The 
monarch and the people believed his word, and warned by it, 
by a fjenernl repentnnce and humiliation, averted the blow. 
The liiniT of Nineveh "arose from his throne, and he laid 
his robe from him, and covered him with sackcloth, and sat 
in ashes. And he caused it to be proclaimed and published 
throiiorh NincA-eh by the decree of the king and his noUes, 
sayingf, Let neither man nor beast, herd nor j9ock, taste any 
thino": let them not feed nor drink water: but let man anS 
beast he covered with sackcloth, and cry mightily unto God : 
yea, let them turn every one from his evil way, and from the 
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^ violence that is in their hands. Who can tell if God will 
s=3tam and repent, and turn away from his fierce anger, that 
^we perish not? And God saw their works, and they turned 
iLzifiEom their evil way ; and God repented of the evil, that he 
ahad said that he would do unto them; and he did it not,' 
•sJbnah iiL 6 — 10. 

^« How lonff the inhahitants of Nineveh continued repentant 
■^JB not recorded. It is prohahle that when they saw the dan* 
get jpast, they returned every one to his evil ways — that their 
ness vanished as the morning cloud that passeth away. 
is certain, indeed, that the generation that followed them 
* were notorious for their wickedness. Hence, the prophet 
' Nahum, ahout fourscore years after, or b. c. 721, was com- 
► missioned with " the burden," or " doom," of Nineveh. 
But still mercy kept the sword of justice sheathed one hun- 
dred and fift^n years before the catastrophe occurred. Ano- 
ther prophet, indeed, foretold its doom before its downfall. 
See Zeph. ii. 13 — 16. But these warnings were unheeded; 
the people went on sinning with a high hand against the Ma- 
jesty of heaven. How great their iniquities were, may be in- 
ferred from the advice given by Tobit to his son Tobias, 
shortly before his death, and which is here ofiered to the no- 
tice 01 the reader, as illustrating an historical fact, and not as 
an inspired record. 

" Go into Media, my son, for I surely believe those things 
which Jonas the prophet spake of Nineveh, that it shall be 
overthrown ; and that for a time peace shall rather be in Me- 
dia. And now, my son, depart out of Nineveh, because that 
those things which the prophet Jonas spake shall surely come 
to pass," Tobit xiv. 4, 8. 

The sword that had been thus long hovering over Nine- 
veh, at length fell upon the devoted city. It was taken by 
the Medes and Babylonians under Arbaces, about b. c. 606, 
in consequence of the river demolishing part of the wall, 
where it is said to have been destroyed. Like the city of 
Babylon, however, the utter ruin of Nineveh was the work 
of ages and successive spoilators were engaged in its demo- 
lition. And here, again, it may be profitable to trace how 
beautifully the predictions concerning Nineveh harmonize 
with historical facts, and the testimony of travellers. 
The prophet says, 

** But viith an oveminning flood 
He will make an utter end of the place thereof,^ 
And darkness shall pursue his enemies. — Nah, L 8. 
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A:. 1 tfH |.i!*i •■ •Jiiil I* i!.*i«»lTr*i. 

Hu: \iiii»i Ji !■ •■! ul-1 likr a i»mI of w»:rr.''-.V-t4. a. 6. ?. 

I >i.»-l..:'i^ Sj-jI'i» r»liii*5, Oiat th#» kini: of Asffvria.anerae ; 
ili«--*iiiV'-iri- itt hi.i nrmy. i'iintllt-«l in an ani-it-nt prophecj. | 
•■ :)i \\ Nil.' \t h *h..wl 1 iHvrr U- t.ik**n till the river beciwi ! 
I !;• inv \'Wh ii Jitii-r ihi-jillii--l nvohtTS had hesieeed the city 
t r iw • \*:\T* \\nli'»:n • tf'.vi. \\\»'rv *x'cuTwd a prodigious a- 
M!i lull 11 ii \)i'' "I'lLMi". whiih iiiiiMtlattni pan of the city, and 
ihr»\\ i!"»\Mi \\i'- w.ill lnr ihi- «jiiif»* uf luvnty furlonijs. Th; 
liMi" ihtti. lit- :iii>i^. ilii-iiiinv: the prediction accomplished, t 
<l'-«)k:iiri>l i>l'>iY'-iv. ainl rnvtini: nil immense funeral pile.x I 
mIii-K hi' hi-.ipi-l hi^ urahh. which with himself, his hooft* 
hoi- 1. :iii 1 pi 1.1 II* wrfi* roii9umod. 

'1 ii«' pruph't s.iv?* — 

Ami i»>i ]•- thiN .-irr tlriiiilkrii m ilrunkanl*, 

TIm-v *h.i!l 1h- .li\iiiirrtl All iitubhlr fully dry."— AoA. L 10. 

"W,*- I.I I III- M-kkK rity ! 
It in full I if Iti-'^ a nil nihln'iT ; the prry clepartcth not; 
Till' iiiii«f of PI i%hip. ami ihr noiHc of the rnttling of the whedf, 
Anil iif iiraiiriiii; horvtii, niitl of jumpini; charioCtf. 
Thf hiir»4-in.-\n littctU up Itoth the bright awoiU and the gfitterinf 

filM-.ir : 
Ami thrri' is a iiuiltituili' of <«l.-iin. ami a i^tNit number of cmrcMw; 
AimI ihi-n* is imni' cml of thoir coqam — they itumble upon thai 
c*ir|»s«ii. " — -VM. iii. I — 3. 

l>in.lnnis SiiMiln? sny?, tho kinfl: of Assyria, elated with his 
f.ininT virtorirr* and iirnorant of the revolt of the Bactri&ns, 
had aKiiidont'd hiiiisilf to inaction, had appointed a time d 
ffstivity. and supplied Ills soldiors with abundance of wine; 
anil thill ihr ctMifnil of the enemy, apprized by deserters of 
their nf'C''lisr<'ni*o and dnmkenness, attacked the Assyrian 
anny, whik- tin* wholt^ of them were fearlessly giving ynky\o 
indul«;ont*»\ dt'stroyed great part of them, and drove the rest 
into the city. 

The prophet says — 

*' Take yo the spoil of Dilvpr, take the spoil of gold : 
For tlu'H' is nont* ond of the store and glory 
Out of all the pleasant furniture." — SaS. u. 9. 

The historian affirms, that many talents of gold and silver, 
collt'ctod from the ashf*s of the funeral pile and the rubbish 
of the burned palace of the Assyrian king, were carried to 
Ecbatana. 



■i 
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The prophet says — 

" There shall the fire devour thee." — Ndh, iii. 15. 

And as Diodbrus relates, partly by water, partly by fire, it 
.^faa destroyed. 

.. As regards the predictions which refer to the utter desola- 
tion of Nineveh, how awfully have they been fulfilled ! 
J: .The prophet says — 

{j*He will make an utter end of the place thereof. 
.^; Wiiat do ye imagine ajjrainst the Lord 1 

• He will make an utter end : 

' Affliction shall not rise up the second time." — Ndk. L 8, 9. 

^ " She is empty, and void, and waste." — Ndk, ii. 10. 

^ And he will stretch out his hand against the north, 
St* And destroy Assyria; 

And will make Nineveh a desolation, 

And dry like a wilderness. 

And Hocks shall like down in the midst of her, 

All the beasts of the nations : 

Both the cormorant and Uie bittern shall lodge in the upper lintd* 
of it. 

Their voice shall sing in the windows : 

Desolation shall be in the thresholds : 

For he shall uncover the cedar work. 

* This is the rejoicing city that dwelt carelessly, 

That said in her heart, I am, and there is none beside me : 

How is she become a desolation, 

A place for beasts to lie down in !" — 2^K ii. 13 — 15. 

In the second century, Lucian, a native of a city on the. 
banks of the Euphrates, testified that no vestio^e of Nineveh 
was then remainmg, and that none could tell where it was 
once situated. According to Abulfaray, and the general tes- 
timony of Oriental tradition, most modern writers suppose 
Nineveh to have been situated on the lefl, or east bank oi the 
Tigris, opposite Mosul, and partly on the site of the modem 
village of Nunia, or Nebbe i unus, which contains about 300 
houses. 

The utter ruin of Nineveh was expressed by the prophet 
Nahum, under this emphatic figure : 

*'Make thyself many as the cankerworm, 
Make thyself man v as the locusts. 

Thou hast multiphed thy merchants above the stars of heaven : 
The cankerworm spoileth, and fleeth away. 
Thy crowned are as the locusts. 
And thy captains as the great ffrasshojppers, 
Which camp in the hed|^ in me cold day, 
But when tne sun arisetn they flee away, 
'And their place if not known wheie they 9snJ*^NaK vL 15—17. 
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Til** i-\*' :i( i*( ihi* ilcsdlation h^re denounced will betel | 
u:. i- :-: N»i il lit** lijiirr is t- xpLiint-d. It is suppo9t^i.:b£'tfl • 
l!i-- ■• /!• ::i lt:i.v>1h»pi»» rs" \\rrv ini'iitioiutl. are lo be vmiiersfli| * 
li».'i*'N ! • !.«:i- iht y i\Ti- ill :i oon liidm for flight : and.ceniiBkp ' 
th«- II.- < I lit tiiis M.iN- t)f its txisti-noe could noc £iiltolM 
N-fii III iiii r « r*i"l i\p«Tiini'i' toihc Hebrews. Thedcscif 
t; >n. ill If* •!. i.« pf rNvtly nn:ilosr«^ut to the habits of ihcttfr 
\><>irinj Mi«< ^' TIk' friii.-iU' Invs her ecirs in theaosA 
mil ■ iii'.iiiL'. « 'iiM' Kiy, to 'iUO or 300, and she nuikesrhflisi 
ot :i lu'ht < :i!t!i. lilt Iff thi- ^ht'h(■r of a bush or hedgte.wfaeiai 
to il>'|vi>it thfiii 111 9iirh a situation, they are detendedfivl 
til*' \\>ii*fr'> M:iM. ami. havin:; rsoaped the riffour of thecolil 
iht y liT*' li.ii.hi -i rarly in lh«* season by the neat of tbei 
nt whi.li linn- ih>' Iii-<lL'«-!i and the rid gos Swarm Yiilhthcft 
Tht-ir r.iviiL''^ I'l-j^in litfi'iri.' they can lly? consumingr, even ■ I 
thiir larva >tati-. tlio pnjIs; of Hrrliage which spread aroQai' 
thtin. Wlifii tht-y leave their native hedges, they muA 
ul•lllL^ a> it Wen*, in Uittalions, devouring every leaf and bil 
05 thi-y |i:t.«.*< : till, at IfiiLTth, when the sun has waxed wixA 
o)>uiit th** iiiiiiilli- of June, their wings are developed, and tlvT I 
ilfu away, tit intlirt on other places that utter desobtioni 
whirh tiiry redureil the place of their birth. 

This tiirure, ttierefore, implies that the desolation of Xiai' 
veh should 1)0 so complete, that its site would in future ifS 
be unreitiin and unkiiowTi ; and that every vestige oftti 
palace of its monarch^, of the greatness of its nobles, anddK 
wealth of its merchants, would wholly disappear. 

The supposed remains of ancient Nineveh have been Or 
amined and illustniti'd by Rich, in his ^Second Memos 
of the Ruins of I^bylon." He says: '^ Opposite Mosul i 
an enclosure of a rectancfular form, corresponding with ths 
cardinal points of the compass, the eastern and western sides 
bein^ the longest, the latter facing the river. The aiei, 
whicii is now cuhivated, and offers no vestiges of buildioffi 
is too small to have contained a place larger than Mosu, 
but it may be supposed to answer to the palace of Nine- 
veh. The boundary, which may be traced all round, now 
looks like an embankment of earth or rubbish of small ele- 
vation, and has attached to it, and in its line, at several 
places, mounds of greater size and solidity. The first of 
these forms the S. W. ande, and on it is biult the village of 
Ncbbe Yunus, (described and delineated by Neibuhr as Ni- 
mia,) where they show the tomb of the prophet Jonah, much 
revered by the Mohammedans. The nezt| and largest of all| 
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lie one which may be supposed to be the monument of 
Dus. It iS itfituated near the centre of the western face 
the enclosure, and is joined, like the others, by the boun- 
TV wall The natives call it ' Koyonjuk-Tepe/ Its form 
tbat of a imncated pyramid, with regular steep sides, 
1 a flat top. It is composed, as I ascertained from some 
ovations, of stones and earth, the latter predominating 
iiciently to admit of the summit being cultivated by the 
labitants of the village of Koyonjuk, which is built on it at 
N. E. extremity. The only means I had, at the time I 
tted it, of ascertaming its dimensions, was by a cord, which 
rocured from Mosul This cave 178 feet for the greatest 

fht, 1,850 feet for the lengm of the summit E. and W., 
1,147 for Its breadth, N. uid 8. Out of a mound, in the 
th iace of the boundary, was dug, a short time ago, an 
nense block of stone, on which were sculptured the figures 
men and anmials. So remarkable was this fragment of 
iquity,that even Turkish apathy was roused, and the pasha, 
I most of the principal people in Mosul, came out to see 
One of the spectators particularly recollected, among the 
Iptures of this stone, the figure of a man on horseback, with 
jng lance in his hand, followed by a great many others on 
t. The stone was afterwards cut into small pieces, for re- 
ring the buildings of Mosul, and this inestimable specimen 
lie arts and manners of the earliest ages irrecoverably lost. 
this day, stones of the largest dimensions, which clearly 
^ their high antiquity, are lound in or near the foot of the 
und." 

rhus the reader will perceive, that Nineveh is left without 
f monuments of royalty, and without any tokens of its 
e^our or its wealth ; that their place is not known where 
y were : that it is, indeed, a desolation, " empty, and void, 
I waste," and an utter ruin, according to the Divine pre- 
tions. 

" Her walk are gone ; ber palaces are dutt : 
The desert U around her, and within 
Like thadowt have the mighty pa<wed away t 
Whence, and how came the ruin 1 Ry the hand 
Of the 0{^MreMor were the nations bowed. 
They rose against him, and prevailed ; for he, 
The haughty monarch, wfaio the earth could rule, 
Bv his own furious passions was o'er>ruIod. 
With pride bis understanding was made dark, 
That he the truth knew not ; and by his lusts, 
And by the fierceneM of hii wrath, the hearts 
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Of mm h# tumfd froa bia. So to kiogs 
Br be riMB|4r, Umi the tjimaiMNM 
An*l irxM rikl brr«kt <So«n at Vragth Okt hand 
Tfukl «• K-kl* it •troofril ; thai by viitoe alone 
An4 joaiirff, BMoarriM twaj the bforto of men ; 
F«>r Ihrre bath God unpknleJ lo^ oftKwe, 
And balml of oppreMion, which, un a e o n 
And luiurlMa tbcMi^b it work, yet, in the end. 
Even bkr tbr riewtcM rlcmeota of the elonB, 
Bromlini; in uleoee, will in thander bcmt ! 
80 kt tbr nati«tn» lenm, that not in wenkh, 
fio€ in ibr fTuaerr pleaeuM of the aeneo, 
Tio€ in the |^rr of conqimt, nor the pomp 
Of TaaaaJ kin|^, and tributary landa, 



I>o bappincM and laiitinc power -.-^-^ , 

That virtue unto man'a mt (lory ia, 

11m atrmtfth, and tfueat wiadoa : and thai gmk, 

Though JV»r a traaoo it the heart delight. 

Or to Wi>r<4 dct^U the bad man do make rtroog, 

Brinipi miarry yet, and terror, and remcMrae ; 

And wf^kneaa and d e it r n cti o n in the end. 

80 if the nation* learn, then not in vain 

The mighty one hath been, and ii no mote!* 



The site of Resen is indicated in the sacred text (G( 
12) with more than ordinary precision; but we have m 
dence to show where it stood. Most writers Agree in sb 
that it was erected on the margin of the Tigris, bet^ 
Nineveh and Calah ; and Bochart conjectures it to be tb 
rissa of Xenophon, which, according to that historian, ; 
near the Tigris, and had been formerly a great city, 
miles in circumference, inhabited by the Medes, but wi 
that date, destitute of inhabitants, ana in ruins. 

CALAH. 

The best authorities concur in placing Calah on the ( 
Zab, before it enters the Tigris. From this city, the coi 
on the north-east of the Tigris, and south of the Goi 
mountains of Armenia, wa; called Callachene, or Gals 
It was one of those cities founded by Asshor, as recc 
Gen. X. 11, but it has long since perished from off the c 
Bochart conceives that this is the same city with Halah, n 
the king of Assyria placed the capdve IsraeliteSi 2 S 
Zfo. 6. 
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REHOBOTH. 



The site of Rehoboth has been fixed at many parts of As- 

/ria. Thus some place it below Nineveh, others below 

^Uah, and others fix it on the western banks of the Tigris, 

opposite Resen. By some, again, it is considered to be the 

■roba of Pliny, while others translate it to sifirnify the streets 

tf Nineveh. In the £nfflish translation, it is spoken of as 

of the cities built By Asshur. See Gen. x. 11. 



ERECH. 



Th^ rabbins say, that Etech, nientiohed Geft. x. ^0, as dne 
t the cities built bv Nimtod, is the same as Ur, the seat of 
Mib nativity of Abranam, and the death of Haran,and which 
fc'to the present day denominated by th6 Syrians, Urhoi, and 

ithe Arabs, Urfan, or Orfah. But this is an unreasonable 
ance from Babel^ in tfee vicinity of which it was erected ; 
lAd it would, likewtiBe, give too great an extent to th6 king- 
Dm of Nimrod. It is generally believed to have been a city 
P Chaldea, from whence the present name of Irak is de- 
. ved. Herodotus, Ptolemy, and Ammianus Marcellinns 
^mtion cities, the names of which are evidently also formed 

f)Ht Erech. There Was a city distin^firished as And-Erech, 
Stisiana, near some fiery and bitummotiB pools ; and therd 
iSIt another, denommated Ard-Erech, on the Enphrates, be* 
9tt Babylon. This latter city, perhaps, occupiedf the Site of 
OTiginai Erech. 



ACCAD. 



This city is considered by the most aM« gebgriphers t6 hi 
Ik Sittace of the Greeks, and the Akkerkoof of th6 present 
Stoe ; both of which names retain some elements of its ancient 
Kfaomination. It is situated about hine miles west of the Ti- 
rrif, at the place where that river makes its nearest approach 
O the Euphrates. The opinion that this was the site of the 
i^Tifi^inal Accad, is founded, not only upon the circumstances 
*f Its situation and name being favourable to its identity, but 
Hit), b^ause there is a remarkable mdnimient there, which 
n Arab^, to thiiB day, call Tel Nemroud ; and the Turks. 
Nlemroud Tdpasse: both which appellations signify, the " Hill 
^ Nirtrod." This hill is surmounted by a mass of building, 
^hich has the appearance of a tower, or an irregular pyra- 
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rii. !. T ■ iriliiu* ! » tin* |»»Miii i'roin which it i« vi»w-: t! 
Ii'i » :. •: 111 . :: iiTir- nhii' ai \\\v Uiiioin. iiiiii rl>■^ i'^' ■••' 
:..'. .»'*.\i 'jji :. !;iinl cU'\;iiiHii i>ii which it ^ti;.^ ^^ 
I i:. i i::mi I'! ih' -rruiiiiri' i> i'oiiiiMi*tft! ot" a mass •: r:v.i 

ami * ^ 

!■:•:. I i !'\ ill* '!«-i\ •»! thi' 5UjM'rstriK'tur»' Th-. ■^■*- 
liir« f MiiMlrit'l I rn'k.". nf uhirh it is rompiW..nBTi 
ir 1 • ! \«Tv •li.-'WM "Iv III tho tiiwiT itw'lf Thos»» tTi«."D' 
I. :i. i.'.-.i t-i/itlii r Vy hiiir i>r liiiuiiirii. and an- iiivijft«s 
r ir ■■•. \.ir\ni.' tmni fitt«'rii t.i twmty f»H't in htl;:^* 
>. j.r". 1 li\ li\ir!i i.t' P • I.«, Mirh as in'ow in ih«' laJ-"; 
jiii!- : 'jit . .ii;'rv 'lln-ftr n-rils ai»' in a stall" '.'I *"^^* 
Til I-:- »• r ..!!;■ II It i-* Mipposfd. frnm ihi* soliJiiyaw*' 
iii^* ■ : till- ji!;i-. .'.^ \\i il n:i iUv ilillioiihy of discovering i 
(■'.h- r •;-■ f'lr i!. !'ri.it it wna one of those towers which i 
C"U«" i.it' ■! *■, '.in' aiu'ii-iit hj-ath**!! to the worship of 
h«.i\«iily Ih».1.« >. :inil which si-rvt-il at once as f^niplcS 
ol.M rv;ii..iii> l*il»-s (if this miture have Wn fuunJi! 
th»- }iriiMiiivi- i'iii»;9 of this reirion : the Tel Ni»mrouJ.ti 
fort-. Mitiii'ii iitly iridi<:nt*s the site of a primitive town: 
constMjucntly, it may have been Accad. 



CALNCII. 



B(»th aiiciiiit Mttd nioiiern, European and Oriental avt 
ti«.'S, Concur in lixiii'^ th«! nitr of this city at wbatvs 
pn at city ot ( 't«M|>hon, upon the rastern hank of the 
Ti'^'^ris. a)K)ut ciuhtti-n niili-s )m?Io\v Uapfilad. On the op| 
f'u\v. of th*» rivi-r MikkI Seleuria, which waa buih b] 
(irrfks for the rxprr^s purpf>sc of draining Babylon 
inhabitants, and which was made the capital of their en 
east <)f th«» Kuphratf^?. After the lapse of Sfveral 
Ctrsiphon, which apptars to have bt-en in existence as a 
town, (whidi small town was ancient Calneh, buih by 
rod,) b^'^ran to assume an importance as a rival to Se! 
in the hands of the Parthians, those inveterate and fien 
of the Greeks. 



SITTACE. 



There is a diversity of opinion amongf authors cone 
the situation of tin's cftj'. By l^olemy and Pliny it is 
at a fi^reat distance from tlie Tigris; but Xenophoi 
traversed the whole country, and had himself been at ! 
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yi, that it stood only about a milo and a half from that river, 
the days of this historian, it was a large and populous city. 

AP0LI.0NU. 

^This city is placed by Ptolemy between the rivers Qorgus 
d Silla. It is mentioned by Polybius and Stephanus, who 
akon it the twentieth town oetween Babylon and Susa. 

ARTKMU. 

^According to Strabo,, this city was anciently of great note, 
^ stood about fifly miles east of Seleucia. It is noticed by 
^itus, tsidoro, Characenus, Stephanus, Pliny, Ptglemy, and 
ler Oriental geographers. By Isidore it is placed on the 
^er Silla. Both this city and ApoUonia were, without 
nbt, as their names indicate, of Greek origin. 

ARBXLA. 

The city of Arbela (now Arbil, or Erbil, a miserable vil- 
2e, according to Niebuhr's observations) stood on the ordi- 
.ry route from Bagdad to Mosul, in 86^ W, According to 
bnnoll, it was forty-six miles from Mosul. It was situated 
(ween the lessor and the Greater Zab, but nearer the latter, 

a hilly and fertile district. The city was once in possession 

an hereditory race of Mohammodnn princes, whose do- 
Inion extended to Tabreez, in Azerdbijan, and it was then 
bout the fifteenth century of the Christian era) a large city, 
kfended by a castle, situated on a hill of a conical shape, 
mt of the present town, which consists of wretched houses, 
lilt of sun-dried bricks, is on this hill, and part around it. 
lie castln has almost disajppeared. There are no antiquities 
t Erbil, but there is a min&reh, belonging to a mosque, at a 
ktle distance, which was erected by sultan Musaffer. This 
linlireh is strongly buih of burned bricks and mortar, and 
•I two entrances facing one anotlier, each loading to a flight 
f Steps, by which two persons may ascend the tower without 
»eing one another till tney meet on the summit. 

The city of Arbela is famous in history for having given 
ame to the last great battle between Alexander and Darius, 
,0. 831. The ImUle was fought at a spot called Gaugamola, 
ow Karmelis, a liule place, about thirty-six miles WT by N. 
trni Arbela, according to Niebuhr : but, according to Arrian, 
bout sixty miles £. of Gaugamela, on a stream called the 
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CkMV,Ui«BiMiMKif«,orBiiiidBf of Afrian. Aftert&eli 
Ai0xuid«r, in poftuii of Dfthat, croned (he Greatfr 2 
and arrivM at Arbela ; frora which circumatance it obu 
ita rrlebrity. 

Hcaidft the citiet enumerated in the praceding pi^* 
kung ancirntlj in Anyria. dc. there were ochm, at Cli 
charta, Thebura, Artapa, Marae, RaWBra» Opia, dc. ; be 
thinf^ ti knofm concerning them beyond their namca. 
Uter (1ati», when the country waa under the dominkM 
foreign rulert, other citiee, alao, are mentioned by geognj 
and luaii>riaBa, aa Ci aei pb ony fluhitia, ele. ; aad theae, 
ier the moac part^ are ftmti, anvayc 



** 9$ link the »oni u a eata ofanciiat mM/^ 
So hdt the ffM«b 4nd icl w ido m i of ibt wioaU ; 
Uvr wapiw wi g h Kn , boiaa, anl ikda away, 
And tiopbi^ MHi» aad adenaaliea dMii^ 
Tlut threatco an cUnalj, depart f-^L MMneomBT. 



CHAPTER HI. 



mSTORY OF THi ?0l4Tr OP TBM A88TRIAN4. 



Tins QOVBRNMISNT* 

I^HE idef^ given of the g^vammeiit of the Idngs of NkiorA 
I Babylon i«, ib^ it was haughty and despotic, and tlio 
i^r^omiiereditary. The whole power centered in the king|. 
I life and deajth were at jbis command. All decreet istura 
31 the throne, and none might reroke them. Thus, afler 
adrach, Meshach, and Abednego had been delivered from 

burning fiery furnace, by the merciful interposition of Di* 
B Providence, NebuchadnejEaar, eatoniahed at the event, ex* 
Lined, '^ Therefore I make a decree, That every people, na* 
a, and language, which f peak anv thing amiss a|fainBt the 
d of Shadrach, M e^haeh, and ADedoego, shall be cut in 
qes. and their houses shall be made a dunghill : because 
ms 18 no other God that can deliver after this sort,'' Dan. iii. 
And when the sam^ monarch, troubled by a dream, 
ich had escaped his monory, sought of his wise men for a 
relation and an interpretation thereof, because they could 
t resolve it, he showed his absolute power over his subjects. 

issuing a decree, that all the wise men of Babylon should 
I slain : ^' And the decree went forth that the wise men 
lowld be slain ; and (hey sought I>aniel and his fellows to be 
nn," Dan. ii. 13. This despotism was the natural result of 
ipious arrogance. The monarehs of Nineveh and Babylon 
Scted even Divine honours, as will be seen in their history, 
id set themselves above all the nations and the gods of the 
Itions they vanquished, " Hath any of the gods of the na- 
»ns," said Sennacherib, by the lips of the vaunting Rabsha- 
)h, ^'- delivered at all his land out of the hand of the kin^ of 
ssyria ? Where are the ffods of Hamath, and of Ar ? 
here are the gods of Sepnarvaimi Hena< and Ivah 1 e 
ey delivered SEimaria out of mine bandi Who are i f 
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amon!; all th(> godM of the countriet, that have delrmedikf 
country out of mine hand* that the Lord ahould delifcr Jen* 
nlrm out of mine hand Y* *i Kinn XTiiL 33—35. Em» 
taininfif f uch arm^nt notions as these, it is no wooder tki 
thej lordfd it o? er their own people, aiiid tlie nalioiM wka 
the J might coQ(|u?r. Their impioiu arrogmnce did not em 
stop here. Sometimes they required that none under hem 
should he worshipped hut themseltret. Speaking* of HoUv' 
nes, the writer of the book of Judith Miya : " Yet he did oi 
down their frontiers, and cut down their grores : Ibr he ki 
decreed to destroy all the gods of the land, that all aslbtf 
should worship Nabuchodonosor only, and that all toagMi 
and tribes should call upon him as god " Judith ilL 8. 

The moiiarchs of Nmereh and Babylon sometimes ofce 
presumed to pass sentence upon the wiiole world. Of At 
same monarch it is said : '^ So he caUed unto him all bis oft 
cers, ond all his nobles, and communicated w^ them !■ 
secret counsel, and concluded the afflicting of the whole audi 
out of his own mouth. Then they decreed to destroy al 
flesh, that did not obe^jr the commandment of his mondi. Ani 
when he had ended his council, Nabuchodonosor long of thi 
Assyrians called Holofernes the chief captain of hb anafi I 
which was next unto him, and said unto him. Thus aaith m I 
fi^eat king, the lord of the whole earth, BehoU, thou shak le I 
forth from ray presence, and take with thee men that tnat ■ 
their own strength, of footmen a hundred and twenty tlioi* 
sand; and the number of horses with their riders twdie 
thousand. And thou shalt go against all the west oountiTi 
because they disobeyed my commandment And thou riiti 
declare unto them, that they prepare for me earth and water.** 
for I will ffo forth in my wrath against them, and will coier 
the whole race of the earth with the feet of mme aimy, and I 
will give them for a spoil unto them : so that ^eir »Wii»i shsl 
fill their valleys and brooks, and their *river ahall be fiUei 
with their dead, till it overflow: and I wiU lead them csndfS 
to the utmost parts of all the eartL Thou therdbre sUTgo 
forth, and take beforehand for me all their coaste : and if Aej 
will yield themselves unto thee, thou shak reserve them ibr iM 
till the day of their punishment But conceming> them thft 
rebel, let not thine eye spare them ; but potmem to the 
slaughter, and spoil them wheresoever thou goest For as I 

♦ This was aAer the manner of the kings of Persia; to wfaon, Moorf- 
inff to Herodotus, earth and water were wont to be given, to aflkaeir- 
ledge that they were lords of land and 
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dve, and by the power of mj kingdom, whatsoever I have 
moken, that will I do by mine hand. And take thou heed 
that thou transgress none of the commandments of thy lord. 
Imt accomplish them fully, as I have commanded thee, and 
defer not to do them," Judith ii. 2 — 13. 

The happiness or misery of the subjects of these arrogant 
monarchs wholly depend on their arbitrary will and pleasure. 
The only doctrine in politics promulgated by them was pas- 
shre obedience and non-resistance. Their right to rule as 
tibey pleased, and as their passions dictated, was constantly 
inculcated and universally believed. It is no matter of aston- 
ishment, therefore, that these monarchs, invested with such 
extraordinary powers, should require proportionate homage, 
and assume correspondent titles. No subject could approach 
their presence but by humble prostrations, and none ciurst ad- 
dress them, (no, not even their own offspring,) by any other 
title than that of Lord, great king, and king of kings. Thus, 
Babshakeh, in addressing the messengers of Hezekiah, called 
Somacherib the " great Hng, the king of Assyria," Isa. xxxvi 
4. And Daniel, speaking to Nebuchadnezzar, called him, 
** king of kings," Dan. ii 37. In later a^es the Parthian 
aovereip^ assumed to themselves the same tides. Yologeses, 
in writing to the emperor Vespasian, used the following su- 
perscription : " Arsaces, king of kings, to the emperor Fla- 
■nus Vespasian ;" and he was answered in his own style : 
thus, "Flavins Vespasian to Arsaces, king of kings." 
Phrahates m., before tjiis, had sent ambassadors to Pompey, to 
expostulate with him, for omitting in his letter to him the title 
of " king of kings." None durst appear in their presence, 
without prostrating themselves on the ground. Nay, more, 
they were obliged, at what distance soever the king appeared, 
to pay him that adoration. And this was not only exacted of 
their own subjects and vassals, but also of foreign ministers 
and ambassadors : the captain of the guard being charged to 
inquire of those who sought admittance to the king, whether 
they were willing to pay him that homage. If they refused, 
Aey were informed, that the king's ears were open only to 
auch as were willing to obey the royal command of rendering 
this homage. Philostratus says, that in the days of ApoUonius, 
a golden statue of the Parthian kinff was exposed to all who 
entered Babylon : and that only such who adored it were ad- 
mitted within the walls. 

The kings of Assyria appear to have administered their 
government by different kinds of officers, both civil and mill- 
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:i Irniii .1111' •rij tlit- trra\'f9i anJ DoUei|t 
• I.,: i: 'V'lv tir<t I if thtft^ had ihecbiptf 
i :r • : ili-j^-il ii fiiinuct^. liii- M'CUlkl look (^ 
: )• v« ..II ! ihr :hir.| ni' uH iicli«r crimffc FJM 
liijv N v;ai^uri«^ (hat ihe suburditule poWll 
t}.< Ltijj • .' As^vrLi Wilt' v1i\iJ«h1 into princes. gonM I k - ^ 
i i;''..ii;iv I i I j> ^. li*ti«ur«is. I'Uiliii^ ilors. slH'rifliifaDuniiBnl^.- 
ir twM • «. M.m i:i '^.3 Sii iliai It uaiiU appmi, Bdki| I |t 
\v i« w.iiifi'i • !•« {•:• MT\r iN-ai-r an J i^*iod onler ui (bec9p^l^i^^ - 
n-. : :-i.ii lin . ivil aiiil iiiilit.iry tvoauiuy was under ttlfR*!^ -. 
f;'.l!.i!i>h* 1)^1 - 

111 rip ir iiv\ii liiri«flti<[.). (he iiiuiiarchs of Asvyrisbidvlitp^- 
t-ri^ hull 111 I ink * 'I hr (-)iitf ol Uii'Bc* oliicers spp'*'*,^ ll^ Ir. . 
]i i\' hi • II -- III' . .!|i!.iiii lit ih«- ^Mianl/* wlio hud the ettCiM ||^<^ ,_ 
1)1 jl: lii^ in.i«t«r « .iil>i{i.iry aiiil Kin^uiuarycommaDdii "^lllll^ - 
n;:HMr^ •\i!riii fiuiu Pan ii 14. 13, wherein il i^i^Uii, ... 
tli.it Villi )t. lit* i uptiiii tif the kiujira guard, was coii" Hk t ■ . 
^-.|||l•ll II .«>i.iv iill tin: wiM' men nf iiabylon. Wbenefci ip If^:. 
(tiii^iT ui ilti« iaiiL. anion;; the E*^y|)tiana or BabyloBiii>iV » . 
nn-ntiiiiK it m S>-ii)ii(ire, he is oalltxl 6a'', or RabkailMkkAtkMi wk. ■_. 
litiTiliv. " rliii I 1)1 thr sluuifhtcnneii ;*' the same vordbMf K- . 
, , tit thi- >l:iuv:hten>r oi beasts: and, hence, il iscipm^ ll. 
It-ni to '^lii'f of the eiecutioners ;*' the body gtiaid,iw Iti^ . 
the ilirrrtiMii of their ehicf, being, in the east, charged «H 1:^ 
thf rxtiiition ot iMpital punishments, and the conuMHW h 
hiin5i'lt nitrii puitiiiir the mure distinguished uUrnderstodw u 
with Ills own hand. H 

The s^et'ond in authority in the kin<;'» pahice had cbip 
of the rd nidation and siib^iMence of the youth of the palm* y, 
*' And (he lunir sjvtki' unio .\.<4h|M'naz the master of kii tf^ 
nurhs. (Iiat he 5honlil hrin^ fi>rtiin of the children of Isis^ 
anil of the kini^'-s sreil.aml i>l the princes; children inwhoB 
wa> no }il«*ini^h, hut wrlltiivourcd.iiud skillt>d iu all wisdoiBi 
und cunnitit; in knowli'ilire. and understanding science, ain 
such as hud nhility in thi in to stand in the king's palace, and 
whom they iu'i\r\it trarh the learning and the tongue of thi 
Chaldeans. And tlu* Vnar appointed them a duily provision 
of the kiu<;*s meat, and of the wine which he drank: |0 
nouri^sliiii^r them three years, that at the end thereof the} 
mii,^ht .stantl before the kin<r/' Dun i. S — 5. This hasalwayii 
been the (Mii^toni in the easti'in i-ouatrieb; and, at this day h 
may receive ilinst ration from the customs in the Ottoman 
court. Ricautj in im '' Slate of the- Ottoman Empire " tayii 
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B youths that are designed for the great offices of the 
ifa empire must be of admirable features, and pleasing 
f well snaped in their bodies, and without any defects of 
B : for it is conceived that a corrupt and soraid soul can 
3 inhabit in a serene and ingenuous aspect ; and I have 
wedj not only in the seraglio, but also in the courts of 
men, their personal attendants have been of comely, 
^Uths, well nabited, deporting themselves with singular 
■tv and respect in the presence of their masters. So 
T^nen a pasha, aga, or spahee travels, he is always at- 
c^ with a comely equipage, followed by flourishing 
^, well clothed and mountc^i, in great numbers ; that 
^ay fifuess of the greatness of this empire, by the retinue, 
y and number of servants which accompany persons of 
'y in their journeys." 

L« whole of the account given of the arrangements for 
Cebrew youths, together with the distinction which Dan- 
I well as Shadracn, Meshach, and Abednego uhimately 
ed, is not only instructive as to the usages of the Chal- 
oourt, but may be illustrated by the customs of Turkey, 
d the alterations made in the present century. The 
I and officers of the court, as weU as the greater part of 
Public functionaries and governors of provinces, were 
cUklly youths taken captive in war, or bought or stolen 
Qes of peace. The finest and most able of these were 
to the palace, and, if accepted, were placed under the 
ge of the chief of the white eunuchs. Those that were 
!])ted, were brought up in the religion of their masters : 
there were schools in the palace, in which they received 
i complete instruction in Turkish learning and science, 
!ew otners could obtain. Among the accomplishments, 
It pains were taken to teach them to speak the Turkish 
fuage with the greatest purity. The youths were well 
led, but their diet was temperate. They slept in large 
nbers, where there were rows of beds. Every one slept 
rtlely ; and between every third or fourth bed lay a white 
ich, whose duty it was to keep a watchful eye upon the 
uct of those near him, and report it to nis superior. 
»n any of them arrived at a proper age, they were in- 
ted in military exercises, and great pains were taken to 
er them active, robust, and brave. Every one, also, was 
bt some mechanical ox liberal art, that tney might havQ 
tource in time of adversity. When their education was 
^ifitfid^^om whA hfA dispUyod tb« greaJM^ oap^city vid 
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ralour wrre cmployeti about the person of the kin^. and tb 
rr9t eivrn to the terTico of the treosurv* and the other offiai 
of the rsitahlishmont to which they belonged. The noR 
talt*nttHl wrro promoted to the Tarious high court offieeit 
which trnre them accew to the private apartments of the Mif- 
lio, 841 that they could converse at almost any time withtkf 
^rent mn9ter. This advanta^ paved the way for their {l^ 
miHion to the cfovernment of provinces, and to militaijci» 
inaii()!« ; niul it often happencnl, that favourite court officoi 
were nroini>te(i to the post of grand vizier^ or chief miniaBi 
and other hiirh offices of state, without having been previoolf 
pashns or military commanders. 

A thinl oHicf^r in the court of the Assyrian monarchs^ini 
the prime minister, who resembled the Turkish vizier, lai 
who more im*n<Miutelv repn^sentcd the person of his giot 
master. To this dignity Daniel vms promoted, after he hi 
reveaNtl and interpreted the forgotten dream of NebuchadiMf- 
zar. It is said : ** I'hen the king made Daniel a great maik 
and i^ve him many great giAs, and made him ruler over da 
whole province of Babylon, and chief of the governors OTtr 
all the wise men of Babylon. Then Daniel requested of tbe 
kinpr, and he si*t Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, overdu 
atfairs of the province of Babylon ; but Daniel sat in the giit 
of the kinpr " I^>an. ii. 48, 49. The object for which thii offi- 
cer <* sat in the gate," as it is called, was to hear compUiii^ 
and to pass judgments ; and, therefore, he may be said to hm 
been the representative of the king. 

Besides tnese ofRcers, there seems to have been a master of 
the magicians at court, whose business it was tosati^die 
king upon any subject he might reouire to know with regtf^ 
to futurity and prognostications. To this post, also^ Duiid 
was exalted. See Dan. iv. 9. 

It has been before recorded, that none was allowed the 
honour of serving in the monarch's presence that was not le 
markable for comeliness of person and excellency of psiti 
As might be expected, this rule extended to their wives and 
concubines. Of these latter there appears to have been a mH 
number, as there afterwards was in the Persian court ; nr it 
is said of the impiouj Belshazzar, that he brought ^ the goUea 
and silver vessels which his father Nebuchadnessar had takoi 
out of the temple which was in Jerusalem ; that the kin^ vi 
his princes, his wives, and his concubines, might drinklhsf^ 
in," Dan. v. 2. 

From this latter quotation, it would appear^ that tbooi^thi 
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mooarchs of this mighty empire considered the whole world 
as created for their use and service, they nevertheless mingled 
urith their suhjects in hanqueting and revelling, more ^pe* 
dally with the lords and chief men in their dominion. Tjie 
oommon style of addressing them was, " O king, live for 
ever," Dan. il 4; v. 10; and those who gained their favour 
-were clothed in purple or scarlet, adorned with chains ofgold 
about their necks, and invested with some government Thus 
the guiky Belshazzar, smitten with fear of the handwriting 
upon the wall, asserted to the wise men, while yet his knees 
-were smiting one against another: ^Whosoever shall read 
this writing, and show me the interpretation thereof, shall be 
clothed with scarlet, and have a chain of gold about his neck, 
and shall be the third ruler in the kingdom," Dan. v. 7. 

The exhortation of the psalmist is peculiarly suitable to the 
circumstance we here relate. 

-' Pot not your trust in prmces, 
Nor in the son of man, in whom there is no help. 
His breath goeth forth, he retnmeth to his earth ; 
In that very day his thoughts perish." — Put. cxlvi 3, 4. 

Even the mighty t]rrants of Babylon and Nineveh stooped to 
the stroke of the mightier tyrant. Death ! and though they 
exalted themselves as gods on earth, in the common course of 
nature, or by the hand of violence, they were eventually 
proved to be mortals ! 

According to Arrian, when the kings of Assyria died, they 
-were buried in the Lemlun marshes ; and Ainsworth in writ- 
ing of these plains, which the Euphrates expedition explored, 
says: "The easterly extent of the valley of the llemlun 
marshes leaves a narrow band of soil between the marshes 
and the Tigris, which is everywhere covered, like the plains 
of Babylonia and of Chaldea, with the monuments of antique 
industry and enterprise. Thus the words of Arrian receive 
confirmation from existing mounds and ruins. This territory, 
inhabited by the Zobeid Arabs, contains the great mounds of 
Mizisitha? Ithahr, Uffrin, Jerrah Supli, Nimalah, and many 
others of minor importance, situated between the more mas- 
sive, lofty, and extended ruins which belong to Zibliyah, in 
the north, and to Jayithah Tel Siphr, and Irak, or Erech, on 
the south. On some of these monumental mounds, Messrs. 
Frazer and Ross found glazed earthen coffins, still more cor- 
roborative of the descriptions of Arrian, who says, the monu- 
ments or tombs of the Kings of Assyria are said to be placed 
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Vi'h.) i-.ii! I ' > '!» !i; iM :!i'- t'>iMls of ihc kinivs of Assyria, 
Imrir.l ill ;I • ■ .: . ' ..;:!ii*=" iiiarshos. ami thirst for human 
f^nati.. .- ' 1\ .■:!• ;. ;. ^.omM u.wh the beholder its ranitv, 
aiiil JMiiM- l.M t.« I \ -I :!:ii V. i:ii ili< psUmist. 

• Th«To I- :^.iMv tli:if >-.y. Win \\\\\ nhow lu any {poodi 
L<irJ, W\ i'i>>ii iiji i!ii' li rht iif i!i\ countenance upon ua. 

JPsa. vr. 6. 

"Turn away mine ryi s from brhoKiint; vanity ; 
And quicki'H thou mo in thy way." — Pstt. exix. 97. 



T \^^'«; 



The bws of the Assyrians and Biibylonians, as may be in- 
ferred from the prect^lincr article, were vague, aad entirely 
dependent on tho caprit-e or ple;isure of their monarcha. Ac- 
cordiDg to Horo<lotu.s. however, there was oiiQ law, which ajh 

Eears to have been irrevocably fixed. This law was calcih 
Lied to increase the number of the inhabitants^ by obliging 
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pecially the meaner classes, to marry. But thoug[b this 
fT\B calcqlatpd to increase the power of the empire, it was, 
x*theless, one of the most unjust, cruel, and unnatural en- 
Idpts ths^t has ever been enacted by any state, ancient or 
^XP^ 1 ^OT^ by one clause, it deprived a parent of exercising 
,^^¥ltural rjght of bestowing his own daqghters in marriage, 
^tt right was assumed for the king and his officers ; and, 
--^ ^oon as they were arrived at the age of maturity, they 
f^;^ ^Q exposed in some public place for sale. The most beau- 
XV^V were put up first, and the highest bidder became the 
c^^ ^chaser. When all who had charms were disposed of, the 
^^Hey that was raised by this sale was applied in behalf of 
^^tie of those to whom nature had not been so lavish of her 
^rior gifts. These were offered to such as would take the 
^at money with them ; and the poor, who valued money 
^ t)re than beauty, were as eaffer in underbidding each other, 
I the rich were in overbidding for the beautiful. The re- 
;X^t of this was, that their females were all disposed of in mar- 
^.^l4ge : the poor, however, were obliged to give security, that 
^^ey would take those th^y had chosen, before they received 
^^e sum they agreed to tafce with them. 
>^ Concerning many other customs, and even laws, as recorded 
^y Herodotus and Strabo, we forbear to speak, recalling to 
^n^niory the sentiments of the apostle with reference to the 
\vorks of darkness committed by the heathen world : " For it 
is a shame even to speak of those things which are done of 
^hem in secret," Ephes. v. 12. Those which we have re- 
corded, as done openly, are sufficient to make the Christian 
l>lu3h for the honour of humanity, and to call forth the deep- 
est gratitude of Christian parents and their children, for their 
Privileges ; which, however, are attended with corresponding 
uties and responsibilities. But it is to be feared, that many 
professing Christian p^arents neglect their duty in this partic- 
ular. Too many $icrifice the £ippiness of their ofisprmg at 
the slirine of the e^od of this world. Mammon 1 An old 
writer, looking at this evil in a worldly point of view, and 
aiming a blow at its root, says, " There he two towns in the 
land of Liege, called Bovins and Dinant, the inhabitants 
whereof bear ajpi almost incredible hatred one to another ; and 
yet their children, notwithstanding, usually marry together : 
and the reason is, because their is none other good town or 
weahhy place near them. Thus parents, for a little pelf, often 
marry their children to those whose persons they hate ; and 
thus, union betwixt fiuoiilies is not made but the breach rather 
VOL n. 8 
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nh!i'nr«l th<- innrr " To liorrow a figure from 'i» ■ 
\witrr. L'r:ir«- bihI i:iHMlnr*«8 shouM b^ the principtl loadn 
I't thf atiirtiiiti.^ ill thiiM' who unite in holv mairimo&j. : 
l.ivf \ihi<-h huih i'Ui\9 uill hvLxv an end ; whereas. that wk 
1^ ti»uti(i«tl till tnif virtue, will always continue. Thtfi 
ui*i' injiiiii-iiim of the apnrtl*', ** B** ye not unenually Til 

T ihrr wiih I in h»' lifters," 2 I'or. vi. 14. Neither ffoid 

K>h< 'ir* ^hixiM tvtu\* the* C *hri5tian parent to endanger 
« \* rl i*!ih:: utit.irr nt' the 9iiiils of their of&pring by sock 
ftitril t liar r Mires ; for thf word of ( Sod repeatedly wanuii 
:iL' HUM •'iii'h i'onnt'iion?, and the severest judgments lb 
ih'-in. 

rrxrxTvx i-aws. 

Like the ironernl law?, 9o were the punishments ai 
thf A5.«yriin!i and l^ihylonians, vague and uncertaiiL ' 
wfff. iiidffil. arbitrary and rigorous, in proportion totl 
rant ji prf^i^nt ni^e and fury. Nothing is recorded of 
by prntiiiif hi.<ttorianM ; but it may be gathered from th« 
pliii'ii-M of I>aiii«'l. that l)rh<'ading, cuttinfv' in pieces, tu 
the otif ndf r'.H hoii.se into a dunghill, and bumintr in a 
fiirnarf. w»Te si'iitenci*!* onleriMl by the kings of Bab 
and hf iii'f it may W iiifcrrctl that tnosc were the usual i 
of imnishniont. Sec L>an. i. 10; ii. 5] iiL 19. 

UILITART FOWXR. 

Little is known concr rning the military force of the e 
of A.^yria. except that it was very great. Thus when 
nacherib invaded Jerusalem, it is recorded that the an| 
the I if ml smote in the Assyrian camp " a hundred am 
seore anil tive thousand" men, Isa. xxxvii. 36. That 
were noted for their power in horses and chariots is 
from Isa v. '2») — 28, where the prophet predicts the c 
tione rs of Ood's judgments upon nis people in these em] 
words : — 

" And he will lift up an ensign to the nations fimn &r, 
And will hira unto them from the end of the caith: 
And, behiild, they shall come with speed swiftlj: 
None shall lie weary nor stumble aoiong them; 
None shall slumber nor sleep : 
Neither shall the ffirdle of their loins be looaed. 
Nor the latchet oftheir sboea be broken : 
Wboae acrows are aharp^ 
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# And all their how bent, 

Thf ir hones' hoofb fhali be counted like flint, 
And their wheeU like a whirlwind." 

Hare, says Dr. Henderson, the rapidity with which the 
^_iSyrians advanced is beautifully expressed, by comparing; the 
"aerolution of the wheels of their war-chariots to tmit of the 
4adden whirlwind, which seizes upon all within its reach, and 
rolling it up with indescribable velocity, bears it into the air. 
The allusion to the hardness of the hoofs of the horses, prol)- 
ably arises from the fact that the ancients did not shoe their 
horses by nailing iron-plates to the Imttom of the hoof, as in 
our own country. They bad, indeed, shoes of leather, pold, 
and silver, but these enclosed the whole hoof, and wen^ only 
used on particular occasions. Xenophon, who, in his Cyro- 
ptodia, represents the Babylonians in his day as supplying 
20,000 horse and 200 chariots, to the force opposed to C^yrus, 
lays much stress on this point, observing that the good noof 
is hard and hollow, and when struck on the ground, sounds 
like a cymbal. Homer continually uses the epithet, ^^ brazen- 
hoofed, to the horses of his heroes, which proves that he con- 
sidcrccl hard hoofs to bo requisite in war-horses. 

OOMMIOtCE. 

The trade of this ancient people is no where described at 
large, but that it must have been considerable, cannot be 
doubted, especially when Babylon was in the meridian of 
her glory. This mighty citv was, as it were, aituatc^d in the 
midst of the old world, and by the medium of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, had ready communication with the western and 
northern parts, as it had also with the eastern, by means of 
the Persian Gulf Babylon, moreover, was not only the seat 
of a potent monarchy, but it also afTord^'d many productions 
and manufactures of its own, to exchange with its neip^hbours. 
In Josh. vii. 21, a "goodly Babylonish garment," or, literally, 
" a mantle of Shinar," of which Babylon was, in after ages, 
the famous aiyl dominant capital, is mentioned, which indi- 
cates that this district had early acquired the reputation for its 
manufactured robes, for which its capital was famous among 
the ancients. That the Babylonians had shipping of their 
own, may bo inferred' from the fact, that the prophet denomi- 
nates their city a " city of waters ;" and the description of the 
fall of Babylon, in tne book of Revelation, under which 
figure the mystical Babylon, Rome, is represented, proves at 
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on>'f' :hf iniL'Mv rii-ht'^ nf this rity of an rmporium, dot the 
HiK\!>'{ii iii« 1 1 111 nil I'XtfMmive cuinmercc, and that thfr 
.-iS'-Mi'ifl Mt ^hippiii'/ *' Tlif* inerrhiints of the eanhsbll 
u*>p:iiii i:i>>iirii <i\i'r htT ; lor iin in:in biiyc^h their ner* 
rh:iii'ii/(- i>t LT'iM. :inii lilviT. and nr«Ti(ius stonc-s, and of pnril 
nn ! rill*- liiitti. mill piirplr, and ^ilk.nnd scarlet, and all tiiyiiK 
uiN»i. :ii).i ail iiiarinfr vcnuls of ivory, and aU mauiKr 
\f»^N lit* iinM pn-i ioufl W(kh1« nnd of bnifls, and iroii,iod 
riiarMf . :iiiii •-iiinaini>ii. — und whrat.nnd beasts. and theep.aiid 
h(»rv«. ariil iharintM. and Mavc^. orul souls of men. Themer 
rh.'irit^ nf thf-^i' tllill;r^. which wcr<' made rich hy her, sktB 
stand at'ir ntf fur th'* fi^nr of hrr tornirnt, \v«*eping' and wailing, 
and s.lyinL^ Alas. ala!<, that c^ri'at citv.that was clothed in fine 
liii«n. and purplf. an«l !M*arh't, and decked with gx>Id,and pre- 
cious Mont *<. ami pi*arN! For in niio hour so great riches is 
ronif to noiiu'ht And evrry ^hipinastrr, and all the com* 
pnny in >hiii^. and .«:iilor5. anil n9 many as trade by sea, stood 
ut'ur oti'. and rri«-d. — Alas, alas that g^roat city, wherein were 
niadt' rirh all that hari ships in the sea by reason of hercostli- 
noss! for in (inc hour i.i she made desobte," Rev. xriii. II — 19. 

THE PRIESTLY POWER. 

In several passa^'os of Scripture we read of magicians, at» 
iroli>i:ers, sorcerers, and (*haldp!ins, in conne.\ion with the 
irovernmeiit of the Assyrian empire. This refers to the 
prirsts. who appear to have formed the learned caste ; occu- 
pyini;^ thf sanw station as the priests did in Egypt. It does 
not seem clear, however, that they possessed the same power 
in the rotmrils, or over the actions of the monarchs. What 
infltienee they pos.sessifl arose from their learning. This, it it 
prolKihle. greatly distinguished them from the rest of the peo- 
ple, and causrrl them to be as much revered as the Egyptian 
priests were. Tiiey chiefly spent their time in the stuoy of 
philosophy, and they were especially famous in the art ol as- 
trolocf}', which would (rive them immense influence oyer the 
minds of the credulous muhitude, and cause them to be regard- 
ed with deference, even by the haughty monarAs who ruled 
over them. That they held a conspicuous place in the em- 
pire appears evident, from the se^'eral transactions recorded 
m the book of Daniel, and from the fact that Isaiali notice^ 
them in his denunciations of woe upon that empire. 

^ Stand now with thine enchantments, 
And frith ths mnUimde ^thy swcffMib 
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"Vl^erein thoa hast lajjoured ton thy youth ; 
^^ If lo be thoa ihalt be able to profit, 
^ "^ If ao be thou mayeit prerail. 

Thou art weariea in the multitude of thy counaela. 

Xjbt now the aatrologen, the ataigazeza, 

The monthly prognosticatoni,* 

Stand up and save thee 
_ From these things that shall come upon theo 

Bdiold, they shall be as stubble ; 
"^ The fine shall burn them ; 

They shall not deliver themselves from the power of the flaoM: 
■^ There shall not be a coal to warm at, 
~ Nor fire to sit before it. 

Thus shall they be unto thee with whom thou hast laboured, 

Even thy merchants, finom thy youth : 

They shall wander every one to bis ouarter j 

None shall save thee." — Xsa. zKii. 1^ — 15. 

Pro&ne history bears its testimony to the truth of the sacred 
^writings. Diodorus says, that the Chaldeans were greatly 
^riven to divination, and the foretelling of future events ; and 
^nat they employed themselves, either by purifications, sacri- 
£ce8, or enchantments, in averting evils, and procurin^f good 
fortune and success. The art of divination \vns perlormed 
"by the rules of augury, the (light of birds, and the inspection 
of victims. They interpreted dreams and prodigies; and 
the presages whicn they derived from the inspection of the en- 
trails of sacrifices, were received as oracles by the multitude. 
The same author states, that their knowledge and science were 
traditionally transmitted from father to son, thus proceeding 
on long established rules, and that they held the world to be 
eternal, having neither beginning nor end. They maintained 
however, that all things were ordered, and that the beautiful 
fabric of the universe was supported, by Divine Providence, 
and the motions of the heavens performed by some unseen 
and overruling power. It was from their lon<G[' observations 
of the stars, and their knowledge of their motions, that they 
professed to foretell future events. The Sun, Mars, Venus, Mer- 
cury, and Jupiter, they denominated ^^interpreters," as being 
principally concerned in making known to man the will of 
the gods. They maintained that future events were fore- 
shown by their rising, setting, and colour : presaging hurri- 
canes, tempestuous rains, droughts, famines, appearances of 
comets, eclipses, earthquakes, and every circumstance which 

* These probably were men who marked out for every year the events 
which, aM tbey pretended, were to occur in each numth of that year, after 
the manner of our ancient almanack makers. 8nch a custom was both 
ancient and oriental. 

8» 
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YV3» thon::hi to }n\\r f*nod or eril to nations, kings. ud]rii|lr- 
v.i!r iii-!i\i>iiiaL«i Ijkr modern astrologers, ther hdd lb I ^ 
th:it thr pl:in«>t9 in iht'ir cours«*t throuirh the twelresigiMLi* 1^ 
whi«*)i th*- tin hlfii thf-y visible hrarens, pos s g sw d sn inflsw^ I ^ 
rith**r L"»*"i or Ind. on men's natirities ; so that from teal' |^ 
Fhltrniion of thrir 9«'veml natures, and reapectire posi t k l b l 
miirht W known wh;it should befiill tnern in after Efc 
St'Vfral rrmarkahle coincidences are mentioned braDciiM 
hi!<tori.in5 to hav«* ix-curred between their proffnosticationiMi 
events, but thi y {nrtake t(K> much of the labulous to be ai* 
mitti^! intt) tht^* pnires. They are as incradihie as the son- 
Ur of ytMrs diirui:; which the Chaldeans allege that that 
prfNltrf?.^!!? wiTe dr voted to this study ; for when Alesu* 
dff n-ns in A5ia. th«\v rtK'koned up 470,000 years since tber 
first U'^rnn tn ubs<*rve the motions of the stars, a circom- 
stance which fully proves their disposition for the msir^ 
luus • 

Thr immense amount of mischief which the study of thii 
vnin sricnct* crave rise to cannot be estimated. One of the 
fi^Tt^test eviU which arose from it, was that of idolatry. Froa 
the motions and the reirularity of the hearenly bodies, thef 
inferred that they were either intelligent beings of themsdfeit 
or that they were each under the power of a presiding ioiel' 
li^'nce. Hence the origin of Sabiism, or the worship of te 
host of heaven. Their observations led them first to judidil 
astrology, and then to make images of those intelligenoei, 
which tlKey imaie^ined either animated the celestial orbi,or 
guided their motions. The highest object of regard woul 
be that most prior ious of all orbs^-the sun. Hence it is sup- 
posed, thnt l)<>lus was the sun itself, with the ancient Asy* 
rioiis and l^bylonians ; or tho Baal Shemain, or Lord of thi 

• Dr. IUlo8 ■orau to wt this Ktatcmcnt in its [woper lUrfiL He mp: 
" Cicero rcprraeiitH the fuoluh and arrogant prctauiDns of Iha ChaldeMS 
to a teriec of recorded ob«cr\'ationB of the itars for 47D,00O yaMS, in fowd 
numbers. Diodorus ih more particular, and raiiea it to 47a,000 jean be- 
fore Alexander's expedition into Asia. The correct namlier n sooMwhil 
more, 473,(MO years ; the additional forty years being omitted W Diodon^ 
as insiifnificant in so frreat an amount, upon the same principM that evca 
the 3,000 (fortunately prescrred by Diodorus) were omitted br OtefO. 
But this correct cycle or 473,040 years was evidently formed hf the amki- 
plication of two factors ; the square of the Chaldean Saras, lGi-|-l8 « 9M 
years, and the Nobonassarean or Sothiacal period of 1,460 jeen. The 
square of eighteen seems to have been emploved, in cider to funUdi t 
larger period, approximating more nei^rly to the true hmar motioiiB tilts 
the Saros itself, or rather its deficient vmlue eighteen years, ncgleetiiigdM 
eleven days over." 
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ivens, with those nations dwelling in the yicinity of P&les- 
If this supposition he correct, then the image of Beius 
lid be that of the sun, and the tower of Belus would he 
ieated to that luminary. Accordingly, we are told, that 
te was a sacellum, or small chapel, on the summit of the 
er, where his image was kept, and where he was wor- 
nped. 

/nis form of worship prevailed, from all that appears, in 
days of Joh, whose trials were, it is helieved, within that 
lod in which Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob lived. In refer- 
8 to this mode of worship, the writer of the instructive 
Ic of Job says : — 

** If I beheld the sun when it ahined, 
Or the moon walking in brightness ; 
And my heart hath men seoretly enticed, 
Or my mouth hath kissed my hand : 
This also were an iniqui^ to be punished by the judge: 
For I should have denied the God that is above." 

Job zxxi. 28—28. 

[t would not appear, howeyer, that the Chaldeans or As- 
ians bowed down to the heavenly hosts as God ; at least, 
their first stages of defection from their Maker. When 
n first became idolaters, they had not forgotten the exist- 
ze of God, but had become unmindful of his character 
1 attributes. They were aware of his existence ; but they 
^ him not as Adam and Eve did in their state of innocence, 
d ima^ning that he was too high and distant to concern 
mself in the afiairs, or in the management of the world on 
lich they lived, they concluded that he must hare left these 
lall matters to beings greatly inferior to himself, but higher 
ui man in their nature and existence. They sought for 
ese, and beholding the sun when it shined, and the moon 
alking in brightness, and the planetary bodies moving un- 
ringly onward in their courses, they believed them to be 
e regent governors, who took an immediate interest in their 
mcerns, and turned to them in prayer. They esteemed 
em as mediators between Qod and them ; for that there 
as a necessity for a mediatory office between God and man, 

observed to bave been a notion held by mankind from the 
ifipnning. " Conscious of their own meanness, vileness, 
id impurity," says Prideaux, " and unable to conceive how 

was possible for them of themselves alone, to have any ac- 
388 to the all-holy, all-glorious, and Supreme Governor of 
[1 things, they considered him as too high and too pure, and 
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thMMelTM M too low Mid |ioU«l«i, for I 14 Bwne; «1 
therefore concluded, that there ni«iil he • HMilMftori hy «h» 
inmiu only they could make an? addrew lo lua^ aal If 
whose inierceesion alone any of tl eir pelitkNW eo«ld he # 
ceptinl of Uut no clear rerelaiion hemg thm nndeof Ai 
mediator, whom Clod had appointed, beoiHse as yet he M 
not hern manifpstod unto the world, they took apoii theat 
addreee dieinaolvee unto him hy marators or their om 
chooeinir : and their notion of the ton, mooii| and Man, bdof 
thnt they %vore the tabenwclet or habitatkNiS of imellimcei. 
which aniinattnl thoee orhe in the aame mamiar at the nd 
of man animatos his body, and were the cauaea of aH their 
mocioii9, and that thoee inteiligeiicee were of a mMHU nptue 
between ( ttxl and them ; and, therefore, the pHn^fi haiag da 
nearest to them of all theae heavenly Dodiea, and gaaerdlf 
lookiMl on to hive the greatest influence on thai world, Arf 
made choice of them in the first place for their madiittoDL whi 
were to mediate for them with the Supreme GkMl, and pnh 
cure from him the mercies and farours which thej Piayrf 
for ; and accordingly they directed diyine wtmhjjp to tnem m 
such ; and here k^gan all the idohury that hatt bean pn& 
tised in the world." This was the first step in die d e ft c ti fla 
of man from his Creator. And now no longar ptn a ti cJ y 
acknowledging ^ the God that is ahoye," the knoarMge evsi 
of his existence faded from the popular mind. For &op|k 
some might know, by reason or tradition, that tliere waa flOB 
^reat Qod, they knew it but obscurely and er toneoiiilTt ni 
they also retained the original error, beUeying him to ae loo 
high to be honoured bjr adoration, or moyed by praver ; ^nl 
hence the most stupid idolatry usurped the place of trm n- 
ligion. 

At first, the sun and moon were worshipped far the diil- 
deans in the open air, and their altars blazea hi^ tipo|i fim 
mountains. At length, symbolical repreaentationa ana atatnes 
were introduced, as supplying their place when ahaBnl^ tem- 
ples were erected, gods multiplied ; and the actual wornip ef 
the heavenly bodies, from the one end of heaven to the odier 
was adoptea, as fear, avarice, ambition, or impoetnre might dic- 
tate. Under the in fluences of these causes it was that dieae fiiit 
idolaters began to furnish the 8ac«//a, tabemaclep or IfimpitM 
with images, and to erect the same under trees, and upon the 
tops of mountains ; and from hence it vrpa that tbeyaapanahlsd 
themselves together, to worship the hosts of heaven, to hppa 
for all good from them, to dread all evil as proceeding' ftom 
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i, and to honour and fear them ; regardless of Him, by the 
i of whose mouth they were created, 
ich aj^ears to have been the rise and progress of idoktry, 
i the orifi^inal doctrines of SaMism, as febricated by the 
kiean priests, adopted by the Assyrians and Babylonians, 
finally by all the' nations of the etat. 

Canst thou believe, uioild be sa stapid crown,— ^ 
Wlbileyet the jpatnuvh lived who seap'a the flood, 
Af to fona&e (he living God, and fall 
To vrorfUfp their oWnt work iA wood and Mone 

af the' etil did. noC Stop here. As man departed further 
I h99 God, he Seems to have hewn out to himself idols of 
>re ignoble kind, tifi at length the very dead were deified. 
r, however, dfid nof tak^ j^letce till idolatry had attained its 
kf. Joeephus says, that the first instance of the kind was 
nffst the Syrians ei Damascus, i^^ho deified Benitiidad, 
Hazaei, his successoi^. No^, Adad, or Hadad, was the 
e of the sun with that people, and Benhadad signified the 
» <^ the sun ;" and from this it Would appear, that the sun 
tie primary object of their worship, as it was with their 
hbourfr, the AssyriaiM fStA Chaldeans, and that afterwards 
deified Benhadad usurped those honours; or, that they 
) given to him by his sinjects under the belief that he was 
Bgst them, what the sun was amongst the moon* and 
r. In like manner, it has been supposed that BeluidL 
ng the Assyi^ns, may have been in after ages a deified 
». This honour ^s, indeed, be^ ascribed to PtlF, 
(bunder of their political grandeur, he being, as wiH be 
in a future page, the first Assyrian monarch who ex- 
ed his conquests west of the Euphrates. Nothing is 
e probable than this; for it was finally the belief of star 
shippers, that the souls of their monarchs, when they 
ed to animate their bodies, went to the sun, or illuminated 
s star in heaven, and they were consequently deified upon 
opinion of their migration. Such being me lamentable 
'm is more than probable that tihis warrior king mider- 
t an apotheosis, or had the same divine honours paid to 
in after ages, that were in former days given to tie oA, 
^er, they asserted, he was ai^ended. Preparatory to this, 
rould have been represented as the delegated god oS Belus, 
&e sun upon earfk Accordmgly, Herodotua tell» nSy 
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that in the temple of Bel us, there were two godn and two I 
altars, both of gold : one brger and one smaller ; that on tla I 
lesser altar none hut sucking victims were oflered ; and oo 
the greater, none hut such as wore full grown. Theae mck* | 
ing victims may denote that the sun is the nouriaher of ill 
living crcaturcsi ; and the full grown may signify that, bsBf ^ 
thus perfected hy the nourishm^ power of Bema, he coai- 1 
mittcu them to the care of his deified vicegerent on eaitL ^ 

In accordance with the view here taken of the religion of 
the Chaldean priests, the author of the book of WMom. is 
speaking of iuols, says : " By the Tain glory of menthey 
entered into the world. — Thus in process of time an nngodh 
custom grown strong was kept as a law, and gray c n imsgei 
were worshipped by the commandments of kinga. Whom 
men could not honour in presence, because tl|^y dwdt hi 
off, they took the counterfeit of his visage from fiir, and made 
an express image of a king whom they honoured, to the end 
that by this their forwardness they might flatter him that mi 
absent, as if he were present,'' "Wisd. xir. 14, 16, 17. 

This was certainly the case with regard to the <lfwfiftjiM 
of kings, who aspired, like the fidlen angela, to he goh. 
The same author assigns two other cogent reaaons lor Aii 
practice, which must have powerfully operated with the bt 
mer : '^ For a father afflicted with untimely monming, whet 
he hath made an image of his child soon taken awmy, now 
honoured him as a god, which was then a dead man, sad 
delivered to tliose that were under him ceremonies and sscn- 
fices,*' ver. 15. '< Also the singular diligence of the artifinr 
did help to set forward the ignorant lo more sapersdtioD. 
For he, peradvcnture willing to please one in authoiiy, 
forced all nis skill to make the resemblance of the beat frsUoa 
And so the multitude, allured by the grace of the work, took 
him now for a god, which a liule before was but hoaoiaed m 
a man. And this was an occasion to deceive the world: fv 
men, serving either calamity or tyranny, did aacribe mto 
stones and stocks the incommunicaole name," Yer. 18--SL 

From what has been said, therefore, it appears that idobtry 
had its first rise among the Chaldean priests, and that thensi 
science of astrology was its parent The evils to whkh it 
gave rise, are well described by the author befixre qnoled: 
^ For whilst they slew their children in sacrificea| oar mod 
secret ceremonies, or made revellings of strange ntea : Asf 
kept neither lives nor marriages any lon^ nndefilea: iMd 
either one slew another traitorously, or grieved him Iqf add- 
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tery. So that there reigned in all men without exception 
blood, manslaughter, then, and dissimulation, corruption, un- 
faithfulness, tumults, perjury, disquieting of good men, forget- 
fulness of good turns, defiling of souls, changing of kind, dis- 
order in marriages, adultery, and shameless uncleanness. 
For the worshiping of idols not to he named is the beginning, 
the cause, and the end of all evil," ver. 23, 27. 

Contrasting such a state of things as this with those that 

Present themselves to our view, under the influence of the 
/hristian religion, how ought we to admire and prize those 
doctrines which produce the good fruits of holiness. Sitting 
under our vine, and under our Bg trees, we can live in peace, 
and, walking ahroad in the world, can adopt the language of 
the poet, with reference to the heautifiil scenes which nature 
presents to our view, 

" And smifing say, My Father made them all." — Cowper. 

But our happiness, under the benign influences of revealed 
religion, does not stop here. If we are Christians indeed, we 
are not only raised in the scale of nature, in a moral point of 
view, but m a spiritual ; not only profited for tune, hut for 
eternity. Like Enoch of old, who, hy faith, was translated, 
that he should not see death, we can ^' walk with God," and 
stretching our thoughts beyond the narrow bounds of time, 
and looking up to heaven, in humble dependence upon a 
crucified Redeemer, can say, 

*' There is my house and portion fair, 
My treasure and my heart is there, 
And my abiding home." 

For such as by faith are united to Christ, by whose blood 
they are justified, and by whose Spirit, through the means of 
the word, that immortal seed of regeneration, they are sancti- 
fied, are reserved unto life everlasting, and have mansions 
prepared for them in the eternal world. See John xiv. 1 — 3 ; 
2 Cor. V. 1, 2. 

CASTE. 

As the Chaldeans were peculiarly the men of learning, 
and the priesthood in the Assyrian empire, so the Bahy- 
lonians, properly so called, according to some authors, applied 
themselves to the arts and sciences, in which they excell^, as 
their manufactures, buildings, etc., testify. Besides these, t 
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were cfthrr siihonlinatc srctf, but nothing it known of dieir 
eonrtittition. Hrrodotus Kiyt, that three of them fed upon 
nothtiic; hut fish, and thrreforo infringed a sacred k%r among 
the Bihylotiinnit, who abstained from such food, oat of respect 
to their fifreiit gnddesr. As them tribes, however, lived in the 
fens, ithrre no com grew, it ina]r not, as Strabo oTMierrei. 
have h(H.>n n|ion a religious principle, hut out of necestinr. 
that they dt*p:irted from the usages of their countr)-meiL 
Strabo relates something more extraordinair of the inhabi- 
tants of Borsipni, where the bats being mucn larger than in 
other places, tney sahed them for food; but whether this 
practice proceeded from want, or superstition, is not related. 

This is all that can he safely narrated of the conatitotioii 
of the empire of the Assyrians and Babylonians ; for the 
statements of writers in general on this subject, are ao vague 
and uncertain, that there are no satisfactory data on which to 
form correct opinions ; and to record those which are paba* 
biy fabiilnits, forms no part of our plan. The writer and&e 
ttmer of ancient history are constantly reminded, that they 
have no certain data, excepting as to what k derived (ronii or 
eonfirmed by the Holy Scriptures. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE KINGDOM OF ASSYRIA. 



PilRT L — ASSYBIAN ADMUnSTRiKTiaif. 

The Assyrian empire was one of the most powerful that 
has ever been established upon the face of the earth. By it, 
the nations around were long kept in awe, ruled by its iron 
rod. It grew to mighty, indeed, mat its monarchs, eventually, 
lifted up with pride, forgot that they were mortal, and arro- 
gated to themselves divine honours. 

Some authors contend thai there were two Assyrian em- 
pires, and that Nimrod founded the first, which subsisted) in 
more or less extent and glory, upwards of 1450 years. The 
evidence, however, on which this proposition rests, is very 
slender. It is highly improbable tnat empires should have 
been in existence at to early a date after the dispersion. 
Kingdoms might, and were, but not empires. Besides, Nim- 
rod was not an Assyrian, or descendant of Asshur, the son 
of Shem, but a Hamite, or Cushite. Ham, his grandfather, 
or, at least, his son Mizraim, settled in Egypt : others of his 
sons in Phenicia and Palestine, and Nimrocl's orethren of the 
Cushite race appear to have settled in Arabia, and perhaps 
in India. Neither the writings of sacred nor profane histo- 
rians relate that Babel was a city of consequence, till it was 
rendered such by Semiramis and Nebuchadnezzar. It is not 
probable that empires should have been at that early age of 
great importance But a few years before, mankind had 
been involved in one general destruction, for their iniquities, 
eig-ht souls excepted. And prior to the date at which it m 
^aid Nimrod founded his empire, the dispersion took place, 
mnd the souls then living were, as the sacred historian tells 
%i8, scattered abroad upon the face of aU the earth. Gen. xi. 9. 
]tt may be safely asserted, therefore, tibat this city, like <A 
the east, rose gradually to the eoormous magnitude n 
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tainotK nil ni^rii nillod on, nnd the rmprre of which h was the 
capitil roM* tt) it!t hrii;ht of prosperity; jtist as the metropolis 
of our own riHititry kis arisen, as its populatioDi wealth, and 
power infre:i5iHl. 

It is s.-ii(i, ( ien. x. 11,^ Otit of that land went forth Aashar, 
and buildiHi Nineveh ;'* that is, being driven out of Shinar, or 
liiby Ionia, he went out into Assyria, and builded Nineveh. 
Who, then, is so likely to have founded Nineveh as Asshor 
hinisflf / It is not even su(;ri7<'8t(^^ it^ the Bible, that Nimrod 
went forth into the land of Assyria, and built Nineveh j but 
wo read, Isa. xxiii. 13, that Asshur founded BabeL 

" Behold thr land of the Chaldeani; 
This |iou|)le wm not, 

Till the AMyrian founded it for them (hat dwdl in the wildenMM: 
They set ui> the tbweni thereof, 
They ratieu up the palaces thereof; 
And he brought it to ruin." 

The fair conclusions to be deduced from Scripture concern- 
infi; Nimrod and Asshur are, that the former founded a small, 
but a short-lived kin^om, and that the latter founded Nine- 
Teh, which, in aflcr ages, became the capital of the Assyrian 
empire. 

The chronology'', and the actions of the ancient Aasynan 1 
kings, as recorded by Ctesias, and, after him, Diodorua Sicih I 
lus, and many modern authors, abound with ghuing impro- 
babilities and exaggerations, such as have never been 8a^ 
passed in the most notorious forgeries, or in the moet extn- 
vagant romances of oriental writers. To have perforoMd 
such actions as they ascribe to Ninus, who is represented by 
them as the founder of the empire, he must have p oBS OBOo d 
an empire wider in extent than any that has y^ ftTn^fi^^ and 
this empire must have been started into bemg at oncei like 
the goodly globe on which we live. Years must pass away 
before the infant becomes a man ; and ages must have rdHed 
onward, before an empire could have stood forth so promi- 
nently, as that of the Assyrians is said to have done in the 
days of its founder, Ninus. It is wonderful how such moe- 
strous fictions could pass for history with men of undeistani- 
ing as the Greeks were ; it is still more wonderfuL that they 
should have been seriously believed by some of Uie greaM 
men in the world of literature, whether of ancient or modem 
times. ^ But such is the nature of man, that, wandering fion 
the source of truth, he is easily led astray, easily seduced inl) 
errors. Learning and talent, then, avails him but little: ibr 
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our judgment, like all our other faculties, is warped by our 
forefather's transgression — ^by our departure from original 
righteousness. 

Upon the particulars of such statements it is unnecessary 
to dwell minutely. The only safe guide for us to follow in 
this matter is the book of revelation. The sacred page does 
not, indeed, give us a definite history of other nations, but 
introduces them only so far as some historical facts are con- 
nected with the history of the Hebrew rcw^e, or with the Jews 
considered as a nation. In this way the following facts are 
discovered, which will throw a light upon the pretended an- 
tiquity of the Assyrian empire, and prove that it was neither 
so ancient, nor so extensive, as Ctesias and his followers would 
have us believe. 

In the book of Genesis, chap, xiv., we read concerning 
the nations dwelling on the east of the Euphrates, that, short- 
ly afler Abram migrated to the land of Canaan, Chedorlao- 
mer, king of Elam, Amraphel, king of Shinar, Arioch, king 
of Ellasar, and Tidal, king of Gojim, or nations, made a suc- 
cessful incursion into the territory called Pentapolis, or the 
five cities of the plain, which were involved in the overthrow 
of Sodom, and where now is the Dead Sea. We read fur- 
ther, that the kings of these cities served Chedorlaomer, and 
his confederates, who carried their conquests this time to the 
shores of the Red Sea, and the frontiers of Egypt, and re- 
turned, carrying Lot and his family captive. The sacred 
narrative goes on to say, that Abram discovering the situation 
of his nephew, armed his servants, 318 in number, pursued 
Chedorlaomer, and his allies, and defeated them, rescuing 
Lot, and recovering the spoils. 

From this may be gathered, that Elam was an independ- 
ent monarchy, and that Amraphel, king of Shinar, if not 
his vassal, was his ally. Now, the name Shinar, in Scrip- 
ture, is usually applied to Babylonia ; it was, therefore, m 
those early ages, a aistinct kingdom from, and dependent, not 
on Assyria, but Elam. But if Nimrod, Ninus, and Semira- 
mis, had founded, and reigned over so extensive an empire 
as some have asserted, this could not have been the case ; for 
Elam itself, and the other nations mentioned in connexion 
with it, must have been provinces of that empire. 

In the days of Abraham, and for ages after, the Canaanites 
were an independent race, and from the expulsion of that 
people, down to the time of the " sweet singer of Israel," no 
mention is made of an Assyrian empire. There is a pro- 
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found Bilrni-c. inJ«H^, throui^hout the whole of che aacnd 
imrrativi*. uii«l in the \vritiii;j» ul' the propheu, concerning tk 
rinpin* of A^ijiyria, till attrr the iluys of Amos, about ac. 793. 
It i» true, the wrttiuifn ui' thi« prophi*! state that **the people 
of Syria aliall ^) into captivity unto Kir," AmoB i. 5; im 
tliut as Cii»il had hrouirht up Israel out of the land of EgypL 
aii«l the I'hiliiitint's from Caphtor, so had he brought the Sy- 
rians from Kir, Amo« ix. 7 : but all that can be discoTend 
from (hii( is, tluit Kir was the ancient abode of the AssyriaDfc 
bt'fttre thry U^pin to %ure in the historic page. After the 
days o( Amos, all the prophets make mention of Assyria ai 
a powerful empire, and we rend first of a king of Assyria bj 
name, 2 Ivin^s xv. 11) ; and the {xirallel passage, 1 Chron. t. . 
20, where it is r<vorded . ** And the Ciod of Israel stirred up , 
the spirit of Pul kin<r of Assyria, and the spirit of Tiglath- 
pileser king of Assyria, and he carried them away, even tlie 
Rcubenites, and the Gaditt<:9, and the half tribe of Monasieli. 
and brought them unto Halah, and Habor, and Hara, and to 
the river (tozan, unto this day." From this is discerned, 
therefore, that Ihil was the first Assyrian king of any gmi 
political power, and that the Assyrian empire was raised up 
by the Almi<rhty, to punish the children of Israel for their 
iniquities. It follows, then, that the story told us of the re- 
mote antiquity of the Assyrian empire, and of there being 
two empires, is a fiction. There was only one, and that one 
had not its origin till about the days of Inil, 790 years & c, 
who invaded and rendered tribumry the kingdom of Israel 
in the days of Menahem. This is all the information whick 
Scripture gives concerning the antiquity, etc., of the AssyriiB 
empire ; and this is all that can be safely relied upon in this 
matter. And why should it be thought needful to carry in- 
quiries beyond the bounds where correct data are given, and 
to lose time in discussing what is confessedly fic^ous 1 

It is recorded in the preceding section, that Pul is the first 
kin^ of Assyria mentioned by name in ScripCiira The 
Scripture dynasty of Assyrian kings, however, begins with 
that unnamed " king of Nineveh," who repented at the pro- 
phecy of Jonah, about b. c. 821. Dr. Hales thinks it proba- 
Die that Pul was the son of this monarch. Be that as it msy. 
Pul was the first king of Assyria who began to interfere u 
the afilairs of the western states. Hitherto the Assyritti 
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power appears to hare lain dormant in that direction. But 
" Grod stirred up the spirit of Pul ," and he inraded Israel, 
B. c. 770, in the twentieth year of his reign. The act is thus 
recorded in Scripture : " And Pul the kinff of Assyria came 
against the land : and Menahem gave Pula thousand talents 
M silver, that his hand might he with him." [For Menahem 
had usurped the crown oi Israel in the same year, and there- 
Fore needed protection.] " And Menahem exacted the money 
yf Israel, even of all the mighty men of wealth, of each man 
fifty shekels of silver, to give to the king of Assyria. So the 
king of Assyria turned hack, and stayed not there in the 
land," 2 Kings xv. 19, 20 ; 1 Chron. v. 26. 

It is considered, by the best authorities, that Pul was the 
Assyrian Belus ; that he shared a joint worship with the ori- 
ginal Belus, or the sun ; and that the temple of Belus, at 
Babylon, was dedicated to both, Babylon bemg ori^^inally a 
province of the Assyrian empire. Dr. Hales conceives, mat 
ne was the second Belus oi the Greeks, Nimrod, or Ninus, 
being the first, who built the temple of that name at Baby- 
lon : and, like the first was deified after his deatL It is pro- 
bable, that he attractea their attention by his excursions mto 
Syria and Palestine. He died b. c. 747. 

TIGLATH-FILESfiR. 

This conqueror seems to have been the son of Pul. Sir 
Isaac Newton conjectures, and Mr. Hales concurs in the con- 
jecture, that at PuFs death his dcminiotts were divided be- 
tween his two sons ; when the sovereignty of Assyria was 
given to the elder, Tiglath-pileser ; and the prefecture of Ba- 
bylon to the young^er, Nabonassar, from the datft of whose 
government the celebrated era of that name took its rise, b. c. 
747. The celebrated Semiramis, says the latter author, who 
built the walls of Babylon, according to Herodotus, might 
have been either the mother or the wife of Nabonassar. 

In the seventh year of his reiffn, b. c. 740, Tiglath-pileser 
found an opportunity of interfering in the disturbances that 
broke out in Syria and Palestine. The cause of this inter- 
ference is thus narrated by the sacred historian : " Then Re- 
zin king of Syria and Pekah son of Remaliah king of Israel 
came up to Jerusalem to war : and they besieged Ahaz, but 
could not overcome him. At that time Rezin king of Syria 
recovered Elath to Syria, and drave the Jews from Elath : 
and the Syrians came to Elath, and dwelt there unto this day. 

9* 
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Si> Ahax «»nt inoasonsrors to Tijrlaih-pile»er king of Assyria. 
SAY 1 111^'. I iiiu thy si'r\*aiU and thy son : come up. and save me 
out i>t i\\v huii<f i>r tht' kiuii of Syria, and out of the haodoi 
tilt* kin«; ill' I»r;itl. whirh rise up against me. And Xhi 
tiMtk tht* !(ilvtT and ^old that was found in the house of ii^ 
Lunl. and in thr trratunvi of the kings house, and sent it lor 
a prrs^'Dt to the kinc of Assyria. And the king of Assyria 
h<•a^kell(^l unto hini: for the kincf of Assyria went up against 
I^anuiSiMis. and tcN^k it, and carried the people of it captive to 
Kir, and »U*\\ Kizin,'* 2 Kings x?i. 5—9. 
This act fultilletl the prophecies of Amoe : 

** And thr yto\Ae of Syria shall go intocaptintj anCo Kir, saith the Lori' 

— .inwJ I. 5. 
*'IJave noi 1 bruughi up the Syrians from KirT' — Awuis iz. 7. 



Hut tlie sacretl historian saj's of Tiglath-pileser, that he 
distressinl Ahaz. and strengthened him not, 2 Chron. ixviii 
21. At this time, indetnl, he carried away the Transjordanite 
tribes of Heulx'n. Ctad, and half Manasseh, captives to Media, 
where he pLinttnl them in Halah, Habor, and on the river 
Gozan, 1 (.*hron. v. 2^); and also the other half of Manassek 
in (laiilt'e, 2 Kin^s xv. 29, which acts were also in accord- 
ance with the sure word of prophecy: 

" I hato, I (l(*«|Msc your feast days, 
Anil I will not smell in your solemn isseinMics. 
Thou)(h ye ufTcr me burnt oflferings and your meat offeringiy 
I will not acceiA of them : 

Neither will 1 regard the peace offering of yoor hi beaats. 
Take thou away from me the noise of thy songB ; 
For 1 will not hear the melody of thy vioU. 
But let judgment run down as waters, 
And righteousness as a mighty stream. 
Have ye offered unto me sacrifices and ofTerings 
In the wilderness forty years, O house of Israel 1 
But ye have borne the tabernacle of your Moloch 
And Chiun your images, 

The star of your god, which ye made to yoondTW. 
Therefore will 1 cause you to go into captivity beyond Damaaciis." 

Amm V. 81—97. 

Or, as It is in the Acts of the Apostles : 

"I win carry you away beyond Babylon.**— ilds m 43. 

And again: 

**Now therefore hear thou the word of the Lord : Thou sayeat, Praphegy 
not against Israel, and drop not thy word against the hooae of miic. 
Therefore thus saith the Lord; 
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Thy wife ihall be an harlot in the city, 
And thj ions and thy dauffhten ihall M by the iword, 
And thy land ihall be divided by line ; 
And thou thalt die in a pollutecf land : 
And Israel ahall lurely go into captivity forth of hif land." 

Amos viL 16, 17. 

Compare also 2 Kings xvi 5 — ^9, and Isa. viiL 1 — 11. 

8HALMANESER, OR, SHALMAN. 

This prince is simply called Shalman in Hos. x. 14. He 
was the successor olT Tifflath-pileser, and, according to Dr. 
Hales, his reign extended from 726 to 7 1 4 b. o. 

In the fifth year of his reign, b. c. 722, the king of Israel 
having rebelled against him, Shalmaneser invaded Israel, and 
besieged Samaria, which he took. b. c. 719 ; and fulfilling 
the prophecies of Amos and the otner prophets, referred to in 
a previous page,' he transported the chief of the people of the 
seven western tribes beyond Assyria, and planted them in 
Media, 2 Kings xvil. 5, o, whither his father nad transplanted 
the Transjordanite, or eastern tribes. Thus was completed 
the captivity of the ten revolted tribes, in the course of twenty- 
one years, that is, from 740 to 719 a o. 

On the policy of the Assyrian monarchs in transplanting 
their captives thither, Dr. Hales remarks : " The geographi- 
cal position of Media was wisely chosen for the (ustnbution 
of tne ^eat body of the captives ; for, first, it was so remote, 
and so impeded and interspersed with great mountains ana 
numerous and deep rivers, that it would be extremly difficult 
for them to escape from this natural prison, and return to 
their own country. And, second, they would also be opposed 
in their passage throus^h ICir, or Assyria Proper, not only bj^ 
the native Assyrians, but also by their enemies, the Syrians, 
transplanted there oefore them. And, third, the superior 
civilization of the Israelites, and their skill in sericulture and 
in the arts, would tend to civilize and improve those wild and 
barbarous regions. And, fourth, they could safely be allowed 
more liberty, and have their minds more at ease than if they 
were subject to a more rigorous confinement nearer to their 
native country." 

The causes for the captivity of Israel are stated, 2 Kings 
xvii. 7 — 23, where the judgments, says the author of the 
Kings of Judah and Israel,* are fully vindicated, while the 

•Thifl work if pabliihed by the Religions Tract Society, and tha 
Deader ie referred to it aa coDtaining the Jewiah hiatory of thia period. 
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whiijf riijii. ar.'»>ril!!iu' t.» FIaI»s, cxtonJeil from 714 to 710 
E « A> ."'•■■11 a> I his priii--!' was Si-ttled on the throne, he 
roiitwi'l ;i il» in.iiil whlih had In^rii exacted bv his father 
i.i.iii 11- /• ki.ih. kiiii: »ii' Jii'lah. and iiiH)n his refusal to coru- 
|.!\ . !;•■ divlirtd w.ir ajiiinsit hini. and invaded Judah with a 
lii: :li'y arniv Ilt/'ki.ili :k knowK-dtji'd his offence, and 
(•lii-nd ti) >;ii>inii ti> any tiil>iilv th«* kin&: should impose upoa 
hiisi A.-.Mr.lini:Iy. h." paid thi- stipulated sum of 300 talents 
I'l .-il\«r. :iii<l timty i.ihhts nf' iroKl. (in the whole amounting 
ii' '^^'*,^\\tf ."ti.rliiiL'.) i'» rai>»' whii*h. he exhausted the ro\i3 
auil .sn*i»d irMJSurjt >.aM(l >!rippe<.l oil* the gold with which Ihe 
dours and pillar.s at' tin- t« inplf were overlaid, which, to this 
))i(>iis kini', ninst have been a grievious necessity indeed, 
2 Kinu*":* xviii i:} — \h. 

Tfir A>r<yrian nH»nan*li, however, reg^arding neither the 
saiit'tity of oaths nor triati«'S. still pushed on his conquests. 
Notiiinij was ahlr to withstand his pt)wer, and Jerusalem wtis 
rrdui'i'il to tht.' utmost exirtinily. While he himself was 
ravaLrinir tlu» wholi» ronntry. and retlucing the important 
fronlic.T towns toward Effvpt. (which he determined to invade, 
beoau&e rfo, king of Egypt, had encouraged Hoshea to revolt, 
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h promises of assistance he did not perform, and now, 
haps, renewed to Hezekiah, as may be gathered from 
IdDgs xviii. 21,) he sent three of his genemls, Tartan, Rab- 
m^ and Rabshakeh, with a great host, to besiege Jerusalem, 
I to summon Hezekiah to surrender. They came to the 
y. walls, and there not only ridiculed his expectations 
in Egypt, but his faith in Jehovah. They also exhorted 
people to desert their prince, and promised them plenty 
I security, under the rule of their master ; and threatened 
it destruction unless they submitted to his yoke, 2 KincA 
ii 17-35. ' J . B- 

it this message from the Assyrian monarch, Hezekiah 
I deeply distressed. He saw that the situation of himself 
I people was a very critical one, and that nothing but a 
play of Divine power, manifested on behalf of Jerusalem, 
lid save them. With outward tokens, therefore of humilia- 
I, and deep emotions of godly sorrow, he repaired to the 
iple, accompanied by his nobles, to seek that aid. From 
ice he sent to solicit the intercession of the prophet Isaiah 
their behalf and received an immediate reply, that Senna- 
rib should be constrained to depart from them, and should 
by the sword, 2 Kings xix. 1 — 7.; Isa. xxxviii. 1 — 7. 
U this critical juncture, Hezekiah fell sick of the plague. 

was brought to the brink of the grave, and a message 
n God bade him prepare to leave the world. In this dis- 
B, Hezekiah again resorted to prayer, and received in an- 
)r, a declaration, that on the tnira day he should be per- 
ly restored, and that fifteen years should be added to his 
For the confirmation of his faith, the shadow of the sun 
s carried back ten degrees ; that is, the light was protracted 
a miraculous manner, in token of his recovery, 2 Kings 

1 — 1 1 ; Isa. xxxviiL 

Shortly after this event, as we are told by Herodotus, the 
g of Assyria invaded Egypt, but without success. [See 

History of the Egyptians, page 137.] His account, how- 
r, is evidently a caricature of the miraculous deliverance 
mised to Hezekiah, for the blasphemies of the Assyrians, 
iehold, I will send a blast upon him, and he shall hear a 
Qour, and shall return to his own land ; and I will cause 
1 to fall by the sword in his own land," 2 Kings xix. 7. 
( also Isa. xxxi. 8, 9. 

rhe rumour which Sennacherib heard, was, that Tirhakah, 
iflT of Cush, or Arabian Ethiopia, was come out to fight 
nasi bim oq his poangit homewards^ 2 Kings xix* ^ 
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Srnnnrhrrib wns rr«olved to meet Tirhakah, and, tliroogli 
the iiKtIiiim of lialmhnkrh, he sent a boasting letter to Hen* 
kinh, d<-fyinp the (S(m1 of Israel, and threatening Jemaikia 
with flvnitiml dostrurtion, although he wbb now compelled to 
break «p the siege. 

The conduct of Hezekiah, when he received this letter, if 
very pl«*a^ing ; and it would be well for Chriadans to foUow 
his'rxnmple in the hour of distreaa. He hastened to the 
throne of grace ; he spread its contents before the Lord, and 
ardrntly besought him to interpose, for his own name's sake. 
His pniyer prevailed. The prophet was again commisBioned 
to confirm the promise, and to assure him of speedy relief 
(>n that night, the promise yvns fulfilled. As they lay slum- 
bering in their tents, and probably dreaminfic of victory and 
revenge, the angel of the Lord smote in the camp of tlie 
Assyrians, a hundred and eighty-five thousand men, S Kings 
xix/35. 

Sennacherib now returned to Nineveh, where, being ens- 
perated by his defeat, he inflicted many cmekiea upon his 
subjects, and especially upon the captive Israelites. The 
author of the book of'Tooit thus speaks of theee croeldes: 
<^ And if the king Sennacherib had slain any, when he was 
come, and fled from Judea, I buried them privily ; fixr in his 
wrath he killed many; but the bodies were not fbnnd, when 
they were sought for of the king. And when one of die 
Ninevites went and comnlained of me to the king, that I 
buried them, and hid m^'self ; understanding that I was sou^ 
for to be put to death, I withdrew myself for fear. Then all 
my goods were forcibly taken away, neither was there any 
thing lefl me, beside my wife Anna and my son ToUss, 
Tobit i. 18—20. 

The cruelties of Sennacherib were not, howerer, kmg con- 
tinued. As he w^is worshipping in the hoose of Nisrocii, his 
S>d, (signifying " king of night," and correepoi^ing to Jove, 
e ^ god of flight," among the Greeks,) he was asssMinsted 
by two of his sons ; who, after committing the aangoinsry 
deed, escaped into the land of Armenia ; vdiile a thud soo, 
Esarhaddon, reigned in his stead. 

The death of Sennacherib is alluded to, Isa. ^^rn g^ ifhsre 
it is said, 

"Then ihall the Anyrian fitU with the ■wofd.not of a 
And the iwoid, not of a man, shall devour bun." 

At this juncture, when the Assyriuis wem 
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sreat a blow, the Babylonians and the Medes revolted. Mero- 
dach-baladan reigned over Babylon ; and, soon after his ac- 
cession, he sent letters and a present to Hezekiah, to congrat- 
ulate him on his recovery. Hezekiah was flattered by this 
embassy ; and in the pride of his heart he made a vain dis- 

eiy of his grandeur, and exhibited to the wondering am- 
^adors his palaces and treasures. For this vanity, Isaiah 
was commissioned to reprove him, and to denounce a woe 
upon him and his people. The very men to whom he had 
paid his court were to seize Upon the treasures he had ex- 
hibited, and to reduce his descendants to the most abject bond- 
age, 2 Kings XX, 12—19. 

ESARHADDON. 

This king is the " great and noble Asnapper" of Ezra iv. 
10; the Sargon of Isa. xx. 1 ; the Sarchedonus of Tobit L 21,- 
and the Asaradin of Ptolemy. His reign commenced, accord- 
ing to Dr. Hales, b. c. 710. 

£sarhaddon came to his throne at a season of general re- 
bellion and revolt of the provinces of Assyria. The Medes 
led the way, and, after a severe battle, regained their liberty, 
and retained their independence. They were followed by 
the Babylonians, Armenians, and others. From this cause, 
£sarhaddon had full employment on his hands for many 
years. At length, however, m the thirtieth year of his rei^i, 
or B. c. 680, he recovered Babylon, and annexed it to his for- 
mer dominions.* 

As soon as he had re-established his dominion, and con- 
firmed his authority at home, Esarhaddon undertook an ex- 
pedition against the states of Phenicia, Palestine, Egypt, and 
Ethiopia, to avenge his father's defeat, and to recover the re- 
volted provinces on the western side of the Euphrates. For 
three years he ravaged those countries, and Drought away 
many captives ; fulfiSing the prophecy of Isaiah, which says, 
^ Like as my servant Isaiah hath walked naked and barefoot, 

• The goverDment of Babylon aeetm to have fidlen into great disorder 
and conmsion afler Merodach-baladan ; at least, if we may judge from 
the recurrence of five reigns and two interregnunis often years, all in the 
ccHirse of twenty-nine years, preceding ite reduction again under the As- 
syrian yoke. We are unacquainted with the story of these kings of Ba- 
l^lon ; for their names, and that of others, the reader is referred to the 
table given at the conclusion of this history, from the pen of Dr. Hales, 
who framed it from a caieftil comparison of Scripture with Ptolemy^ 
of tke roigoi of tke conteapoiMy kii^ of Bahgrlon* 
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I ■••'';:- :- -^kx--- •■! M'.w v. hirh flnpSOll bfiwetn 
•■. ; ■ ■ ■. .:.:::.■ • \ :,' ::!i'l ihi- ]it njilf .,r I>nu-1 di-i •.he^-. 
' ." ■ •. .-. -I-' • ' !• t xiMfiii' ihitiiii . ihr- mniiaiit t'.iTii: 

:.. \' 1 1'. : ■M' ■ i!i ":■ ! V. 'U ■■•inT li:i!li»li< 

A? "I' ' ■. ■ \» «i.- .ii'« '. K.'<:ii)Ki(l(i>Mt iiiv;i(li-il niid rnTni«?d 
.I'l i' \ :ir: ! •*!■ I i|-i ini" "I lii!< liii>i t»»<»k Mnn:issch the kin^ 
\.:\' . .1.-. 1 ' ■ itj'l iiMM \\i!!i N iti:>. iiiiil iMriit'.] hiin awav cap- 
:..'. w.Vi r.ii:,. .: !li uiiliii-* mill p(M>pIt\ to Babvlon. • 
' hr-'ii \\\.!i II \l.in:i^N«-h. hnwi'MT. bavin o- aftenvards 
••• n I '.' :;. i»'. * • :i mii- • n- :iiiil li\«ly ri'jH-ntuncp, obtaineti bis 
iiS- 'v.M.i.l !i'iiiu»>l (•> Ji*rn>';il>'iti. 

l"li> i^ ;i \w :y in«»r:iti« «• t>f tin? LTaor of Cuxi, and tnie re- 
I'-j.'.tii* IJ- .il«r. l«i i! iioi jviss l*y tminiprnved. We all 
lit' ! !' pt nt Hi'". Inr "nil liiivi* :*iiirii-il. :md rome short of the 
::i V "1 < I".l " i»ll h;iv*' provnWi'il his jiirt wnith and indi<»- 

II I'l ■! I Inw i-nmlnitiiiL'. ih»'n. is thi* fxaniplr brfore us. that 
< ••>! .- MM-i'-il'iil ' .'Mill >iill iiMMr cDiiifoitiiiLr IS the assuran<'e 

III rli.- :j|>ii>»1.'. thii. •• ir \vi» iMnfi»j»s (Hir sins, he is faithful 
aii'l J .-? In liii'ji\i- ns i»ur sins, and tv) j'lfaiis*» us from all un- 

li'/li! I'^iHss. ' 1 Jiilin i '.» \A\io Manussi'h, then, return to 

tht' L«>r(.l.:iiid that witlnnit drhv: for, 

'• Bv naiiirt 's hiw. whnt in.iy Imi, may be mno; 
TluTi-'ri no |irf>rt>i^:iti\r in huiiian hours: 
111 luKiisin liriirts what ImiIiUt thoughts can rise, 
Th.An inairH iirt'Miinplion on to-inorrow'g dawal 
Whi-rr ii4 to-iiiorro\v I m Aiaitlirr worKl. 
For iiuiiiltors, this w connin ; ihi* rovrrm 
iNHurc In iionr ; and yi>t on tItiM. {icrhapi, 
I'his ]N>railvi-iitiirr, intUniuus I'ur liiii, 
An on a riN'k of uJamant, we build 
Our inountnin ho^v; ft)iin out eternal tchemcg, 
And, big with life s futurities, cxpirt."— Youxa. 

Our hopes should be fixed on Christ ; for " Him hath God 
exalted with his right hand to be a Prince and a SaviouTi for 
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-0 give repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins," Acts v. 
*^'^t. In him alone our help is found ; and whoever neglects 
*^.x> flee to him, neglects his best interests for time and for 

,0loniity. 
^* Esarhaddon was a great and prosperous prince. He ap- 
pears not only to have recovered all the revolted provinces of 
2^ Aesyria, except Media, but to have added thereto Babylonia, 
^ ' Mesopotamia, Cilicia, Syria, Phenicia, Judea, Persia, Arabia, 
J^ and Egypt, unto the borders of Ethiopia, or Abyssinia ; such 
*" ;' at least, were possessed by his grandson Nabuchodonosor, as 
may be gathered from Judith i. 6 — 10. 

Csarlmddon is ranked by Ptolemy, in his Canon, among 
^ the Babylonian kings, probably because he made it his chiei 
2^^ residence during the last thirteen years of his reign, which 
"*"' he did, by way of preventing another defection. By Diodo- 
riis and Justin he is called Sardanapalus ; and they confound 
^* him with the last king, Sarac, who perished in the overthrow 

* of Nineveh, about b. c. 606 ; which. Dr. Hales says, is the 
g'rand error which has chiefly perplexed and embarrassed the 

"* Assyrian chronology, and given rise to the supposed double 
" capture of Nineveh. This learned writer proves the position 

* he here takes, thus : 

1. ^ Athenxus relates, from Clitarchus, that Sardanapalus 
died of old age, after he had lost the Syrian or Assyrian em- 
pire." He lost the empire, as recorded, in his youth, but 
ne recovered it in his age. 

2. His statue was erected at Anchiale, in Cilicia, with this 
inscription : ^ Sardanapalus, the son of Anacyndaraxes [Sen- 
nacherib,] built Anchiale, in Tarsus, in one day. Stranger, 
eat, drink, and play ; for all other human concerns are not 
worth tkit ;'* which word this referred to a fillip, which the 
statue was in the attitude of giving with his fingers. To this 
inscription the apostle evidently aUuded, when, writing to the 
Corinthians, he said, '^ Let us eat and drink ; for to-morrow 
we die :" and to which he replied, in the following iambic 
of Menander, ^ Evil communications corrupt good manners," 
1 Cor. XV. 32, 33. Thus intimating, from a better heathen 
authority, that the conversation of such sensualists as scoflf at 
the hope of another life, is subversive not only of religion, 
but of sound morality. 

3. Herodotus, also, so well skilled in As83rrian aflairs, re- 
cords the following curious incident : ^' Some robbers, who 
were solicitous to get possession of the immense treasures of 
Sardanapalus, king of Nineveh, which were deposited in 

tou u. 10 
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'.. . ■. . ir.\ •:.;••;■ i :!:• i .ir'.i. iiit-i iIm- Tiirris. wliicu Fa^^ 
■ »■ N.:.. ..:... I.J ! .'.: i. n.-.h :tr>-i'iii])li>ht'd ihi-ir purp'* 
i :..» w 1. 1 i< ::. '.-tr.r!. . 'hai ili*' sfi'unJ Sardaiiapaiiis cou-l 
:. ■•. ;. !.. .11.- : .r !»• j- ri>iir.l wiih his treasurts. 

A ::::.'■■' S\!. • III", a |.rin'*i» of iho name of Ninus 
V ; . . !• I > ir-iii. jj'.ii'i."! :ii Niijt'irh : aiui we ]earn fron 
IV ■::;■.. 'li I' S I '- iii -lim. wliit was ••ithor his son or his de- 
:■;•.. -I .•..■!. I liiiji :i1mi at Kil'vloii. Accordinsr to Dr. 
1 1 ! . V ■ii- •. * ■ ' iM 'h- ir Ft ii:ii i:. r. tji57. Nothincr i^s known 

:. . II.:!. • {iii.- .Nihi'* li»' was suoci'inlfj in his empire by 

". Mil iimiHiNHSiiR, 

ur Ss - ii !.in. \\lii'>f ai'i'<s>inn i?? daUMl n. c. 65S. 

lit '.ill iw'iitii \'-:ir iif tltf rti::ii tif Nabuchodonosor. he 
ili. !>:•■! \\ ti :!'.Mii.>i Arjthaxad, or Phraoites. king of the 
Ml •li->. Mii>! Ill- Miiiunoih 1 1 ail the sitntos of his mighty empire 
1 ■ l.> :iil 'I'mi \\« Mi rii <iMil MiuihtTii provinccs of Cilicia, 
riit !ii 1.1. .Iiiilti. Miiali. Ainiiioii. and Ei^ypt, refused to obey 
ill' >!i!:i:M->ii'>. :i!i>l !<i riiMii>)i liiin with tro<»}is. and they even 
iii>':!t> >! Mini ill !ri-:i^ •! his ;iiiiliass:id(>rs. This caused a delay 
of iiM- \>:irs 111 lii.< jirojirti'd invasion of Media, at the end 
of \\li:>-!i iiiiii>. i: <-. r>il. ill* took the lield. when he defeated 
tin M.ili.iM ;iriny ni;ir IJa-^^aii. or Jtuires, took Arphaxad pri- 
.'-'in»r. and >l»w liini tlir s:inii' dav. After this, he stormed 
Ki*!i:it:uiM. liis r:i])ital. dtiiinlishcd its towcFS, and ravaged its 
[KilaiTs. anil tlh-n rt-ini-n«'d to Nineveh, where he feasted his 
troops I<>r fo'ir mouths. 

FJnsh'Ml \\itli this victory, in the ensuing spring, b, c. 640, 
Nahnchodonosor s».«ni I lolofcrnes with an army of 120,000 
foot, and rJ.OiH) hors(\ to chastise the states that hod refused 
their assistance in the Median war. The commands which 
lloliifemes received were of the most rigorous nature; and, 
nctiniT npon them, lie proved himself a cruel conqueror. He 
ravaired and reduced Cilicia and Syria, and part of Arabia, 
Anmion, and Edoin ; destroying with a high hand the fair 
fruits of the earth, and smiting the inhabitants with the edge 
of the sword. 
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li These severe measures awed the inhabitants of Tyre and 
jV SidoD, and of all the sea-coast unto Azotus and Askelon. In 
9 die spirit of fear, therefore, they sent ambassadors to Holo- 
i: femes, to solicit peace. Holofemes granted it ; but he put 
.J flBrrisons into their towns, and obliged them to furnish recruits 
^ in his army. He also destroyed the barriers on their fron- 
^ tiers, and cut down their sacred groves ; and he destroyed 
^ ^ all the gods of the land, that all nations should worship Na- 
buchodonosor only, and that all tongues and tribes should 
call upon him as god," Judith iii. 8. 

The httle state of Judea, it would appear, still preserved its 
' independence. Accordingly, after Holofemes had spent a 
fall month in the plain of Esdraelon, on its confines, waiting 
to collect the carnacfes of his army, he encamped in the valley 
over against Bethuua, the key to the hill country of Judea, 
with an army increased to 170,000 foot, resolving to reduce 
it to the allegiance of Nabuchodonosor. 

The particulars of the sei^e of Bethuliah, and its final de- 
liverance by the heroine Judith, with the death of Holofemes, 
and defeat of his hosts, are recorded in the book that bears 
her name ; but as that book is of somewhat doubtful authority, 
the details are here passed over. 

Nabuchodonosor died about four years aAer, or b. o. 636 ; 
and he was succeeded by the last king of Nineveh, 

SABAC, OB 8ABDANAFALU8. 

This prince ascended the throne at a time when revolt and 
rebellion raged throughout the empire. The Medes once 
more took up arms, and they soon regained Ecbatana, and 
the territory they had lost. Nor did they stop here. Revenge, 
that evil composition of pride and cruelty, inflamed the war- 
like Cyaxares their kine, and he attacked and defeated the 
Assyrians, and beseiged Nineveh. 

His first attempts, however, proved abortive. He was 
himself attacked and defeated by a powerful Scythian army, 
who possessed themselves of Upper Asia, and ruled with 
great rigour for twenty-eight years. At the end of this time, 
B. c. 612, Cyaxares massacred their chieftains at a banquet, 
and shook off their yoke. 

The design which Cyaxares had formed, of reducing 
Nineveh, was now renewed. He formed an alliance with 
Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, who, takine advantage of the 
dinater of Holofemes, had also recovered his indep^oden 
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111*1 .1 iiiirri.i'/i« luivm:* liwn ct^nrlutit-d lirtwe^-n Nrtu-'bii- 
iif.'/ ir. ^'ii ••! .N.iUi(iiiU9«ir. uiiJ Axiivik^. tht- dj>ijL:t-r u 
I \ i%ar«-". ih*- kiiitT^ •■! iiah\l<in and Mi-tiia jointiy t^Sri^td 

A-t*«ir>liiiLr t<* Ju<4in. Siinlniinpalu* wa? a most t d'tnaBa'^ 
jiriii.-.-, uli« Nfr.iV"! LTi-ai cowiirJioe on ih** reviiii ut '.Ik 
Sl.^lij*. :iii'l. i!.*t'u! ••! (It'tt'iiiiiiiv: his crown, Aed, alter a >:«• 
\ ji- ri »i«t:iii> * . ti> lii« imlat'f, uiiii burnt>d hiinffc-If and histrra- 
«iiri <« 111 a |iil« I rtv'itl tni that purpi'9e. Diodnrus. buwcve:. 
j-\. * :i m 'ft |i'..UiUr :ii*t*i»uiit ot the downfall of Nintvtu. 
Ill sMii^. iii:tt. itly.iii: iifitin an an-*i« nt pro|)becy. thai Nice- 
>iiii)ll ii>-\t-r U- i.ik* II until tht' river became its enemy. Sar- 
il ini)iiil<i!« Miiiititil Miithini; that prudence and coura^je coutd 
s.i.'"i>t l-ir hi> lit tfii«-«* and JM-curiiy. He st'nl his childrt-n, 
:in>l a L'rt-:it \Mr\ nt hi!i treasurcN to his intimate friend Cona. 
i;ii\«Tii><r ••( Paphhi'jonia. and provided ammunition and pro- 
\iM>>!>> for th«' dt fi'iirr and 911 piturt of the inhabitants. Al 
li ii'.'ih. .-ittiT I hi- confederates huu beseiged the city for two 
\v.n> uidiiKti itfiTt, an unusual orertlow of the Tigris, occa- 
Miiiif«i liy heavy rains in the mountains of Ararat and source! 
t>t the ri\i r. iN-iMirred. and the water risinjB^ up to the citr, 
threw down twtiity fiirloni^ of its gpreat wall Sarac, struck 
with iliMiiay and des^Niir at the unexpected fulfiilment of the 
]tri>{th«'«y. 1 turned his roncubines, his treasures, and himself^ 
ii|ii>n a irriMt pile, in the court of the palace, to avoid fitllioe 
iii!i» tli»- h:inds ijf the con finio rate kings. The enemy entered 
)>v th«- lin-ach. and sackinl the city, and raised it to the ground, 
:iitir it hail ^IikkI for uUmt i,9U0 years. [See the section on 
Ninevfh I 

'i*liis evtiit took place about b. c. 606 ; after which, As83fTia 
was iroverned by the monarchs of Babvlon ; for the power 
of As^tyria was now passetl away as a shadow. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE KINGDOM OP ASSYRIA. 



»> PAET IL — BABYLONIAN ADMINIST&ATIQN. 

Z- STABOPOLASSAR. 

5 Ties capture of Nineveh rewarded the Medes with independ- 
^cej and the Bahvlonians with empire. The essential power 
jj* Assyria was, nowever, in the hands of the Babylonians 
^ore this transaction took place : it was only the crowning 
^ which placed Nabopolassar in the position of undisputed 
^Mfter of tne empire. 

The Babylonians and the Medes having destroyed Nine- 
toh, became so formidable, that they drew upon themselves 
kt jealousy of their neighbours. Pharaoh-nechoh, king of . 
Ig}^, was so alarmed at their power, that, to stop their pro- 
jpress, he marched towards the Euphrates, at the head of a 
lowerful army, and made several conquests. [See the His- 
ary of the Egyptians, page 146] 

In the fourth year after this expedition, Nabopolassar, ob- 
lerving, that since these conquests of Nekus, all Syria and ^ 
?alestine had shaken off their allegiance to him, and that his 
rears and infirmities would not permit him to march in per- 
lon against the rebels, associated his son Nebuchadnezzar 
vith him in the empire. 

T)iis young prince, b. c. 604, revenged his father's quarrel 
ipon Nekus. He invaded Egypt, and stripped him of all 
us conquests, from the Euphrates to the Nile, so effectually, 
hat the king of Egypt no more invaded his neighbours. 2 
[Cings xxiv. This event was foretold by the prophet Jere- 
niah. See chap. xlvi. 

The conquests of Nebuchadnezzar did not end here. He 
ikewise entered Judea, besieged Jerusalem, and took it. At 
irst, he caused Jehoiakim to be put in chains, with a design 
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li:5T"RY IT TllE A5!«n:LiAS AND CHlLrEAV. 



• }n\i Si."i arr;. : !■• RiJ \ i.»ri . bur Vir; j trj'iicJ vrajjl i 
.»• r - :■ :- •.' I!. • ii. i ;i!;i: ti-n. h»- r**:. T'-.J hi::i i-^ ;iieil«|V^ 

• 9ii 1- • ..'•- ■* • •'.• J* -A*. .1:. :. .t:ii Tjj :h'- r'>'^S'>iK»l _ 
Ir.-. ■ '■■ : ... : \r... \ . \\' :- • ir.-i- i ^*.!j»i!\> to Babrm . 
■..:.■:. ■ .- V. I- i:- * ■ : !.'.• kj:;.:* jui;i '»•. and a pafl 01*1 

•.•••.■» ■■: :lii !t 1:.; .' , \i»r»- likewise mnspnn.| ^ 
\ . i; '.■.•* III. I', U i:itzjti<.in'-il the prophtttDanl -=- 

I ; I'./.,.... :\[ M -::i-Mi \va> iMrri'-I thithvr some MJ , 
. . A ir > I r. 1* Ml* !fii' juil^nii'iit whith <.ioJ denoanWil ' _ 
. ■'.. J- ,;.•! ImmM. ! • kitii; llt/*'ki:ih. acoomplished *K._ 
■• l\ ■ ■- w !••— I"" Fr«iiij tlii> iliiijinis i-jHX'h. iherefoitil 
1 •■'.. w.'.i ji u.i^ t!i' li'ijith yt;ir of J» hoLikini. kins*! *_- 
^ . : I.'.. !;..•■. 1- «i;i!fi til'- iMpiiviiv I'f ih«^ Ji'ws at BabTkn.*! :- 
1 ■ ■. !■ ;.r.\ .I'll >■■ I MiphaiiiMilv turt-tuKi hy Joremiah. S«l ■" 
}-: w." !.-,:•.. xxv. 11': xwi. -iiu— -23: xxii W-l " 



I : • 



I' .\ ir !* iljf III.! of ih«' yo:ir, b. c. G04. Nabopoto*!- 
kiii.' • I \\.i\ yl«*n iIk-J ; and he was succeeded mhiseiD{nip- 



MIKI'CllAnxnZZAR. 



PmT'imi^ ^ly*. th:ii Nfluirhndnozzar haring heard of »!' - 
i"i!h' 1 * i!» atli wliili' v«'t hi' \v:is ciirryinp on his conqueSteAl. 
Jm'I'.i. I' It [lis Syri:iii. IMii'iiirian. E&^yptian, and Jewish cap*! 
iiM*-, wrli his }ii'.-i\y-ariiit'(I trcH)p$ and Ixig^gage, to the cm 
<il his fiHihls (ir t>!ru*<rs, !() Im; conducted to Babylon, ui 
\M tit thith«-r hiiiisilf with a small party across tLe deseit, 
ti> t:ik<' p">si s>ii)ii lit' thf kinirdoin, when he appointed the fit- 
list si;iii«>ii> in I>:il>yl«)nia to ]h* colonized by the captives. 

In tlif tiiM yv'AT of Ni'biichadnezzar's reign, Jehoiakim re* 
Im11»i1 .rraiiist hini. whi'n'ii|K)n his generals, who still re 
niaim-il in Jiidt^a, niarchod against him, and avenged the 
*• innoi'iiit hlooil." whii'h hv and his people, following the 
txaniplf of Manassfh. had shed, 2 Kings xxiv. 2 — 4. The 
jirophi'i Jt'n.'iniah had foretold his aestniction in these 
words : 

•• Thrrrforr tlius Baith tho Lord 
(*i)iK'rrnin!r Jrhoiakiiii tho mm of Jou&h king of Judah; 
I'hry Khali not iaiiiciit tor liiin, saying, 
Ah iiiv hrothrr! or, Ahfii«tor! 
Thry Hhall not lainriit for him, saying, 
Ah Ion) ! or, All hix iiUny ! 
]I(> Hhall U> huruHJ with tho burial of an aw, 
Drawn and cosit forth beyond the gates of Jemsalem." 

Jcr. xxii. 18, 10, 
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doo n is referred to more explicitly, also, in <wHXhCT 



ThaeSare thug saith the Lord of JdioUkim king of Jodah; 

]foahan haTe none to A npoo the throne of David: 

Amd hii dead body shall be cast oat 

2i the dajr to the heat, 

Jlkmd in the night to the frost "—Jtr. zxxiri 30, 31. 




ly, as we learn from Ezekiel, in his figoratiYe 
of Jehoiakim, as another rapacious lion's whelp, 
Shallom, that 



set against him on ereiTside fiom thepionnoeB, 
^ - .^M MI spread tHeir net over nun : 
^ "iBe was taken in their pit. 

^^Iiid thej pot him in ward in chains, 
.And fafooght him to the king of BMbylon,"'^Ezek. xiz. 8, 9. 




18, to Nebuchadnezzar, who ^ bound him," sajrs the 
historian, " in fetters," (foretold Hab. i- 6.) "to carry 
to Babylon," 2 Chron. xxxvi 6. It would appear, how- 
'j that Jehoialdm died before the king of Babylon's inten- 
^^«««i0 could be carried into efiect ; and we may conclude that 
^n^ was buried " with the burial of an ass," as a just reward 
9l|Hr ^ his abominations," 2 Chron. xxxvi 8. 
^;^4 Jehoialdm was succeeded in his kingdom by Jehoiachin, 
^Mribo had not reigned more than three months and ten days, 
. ^Wbre Nebuchadnezzar sent to his servants to besiege Jeru- 
^ idena : and he surrendered himself into their hands, and was 
^ kooght to Babylon, where he remained in captivity all his 
;^ ixya, 2 Kings xxiv. 8—12; Jer. liL 31—34. This event 
"^ was predicted by Jeremiah, chap, xxii 24 — 27 ; who, also, 
foretold the fidlure of his succession. 

^'Oeaith! earth! earth! hear the word of the Lord. 
Thus saith the Loid, 
Write ye this man childless, 
A man that shall not prosper in his days : 
For no man of his seed shall prosper, 
Sitting upon the throne of David, 
And ruling any more in Judah.'*— Jb^. xziL 20, 30. 

When Nebuchadnezzar deposed Jehoiachin, he appointed 
his uncle Zedekiah to reign in his stead, and none of his fit- 
mily reigned any more in Judah. 

Zedekiah was neither more pious nor prosperous than his 
predecessors. Having made an alliance with the king of 
Egypt, he broke the oath of fidelity he had taken to the 
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\\'\ H«r'»-.T '^r THE A«T1tU?l!« AXP nULI'EJLS!. 

1 * ' ' 

: ! . ■ ■■■■ H.- i'.\ I !. i J : :• ;i w;:h a r«* I 7 

. .. • .■-.■*. .Ill i ' *;• .'• i J- r':?;ii'T.i.-&a3 : 

\\^ I ': \\\.\ I. K/ U. Wiv I. i , 1 ' 

1 .■.•••: tii i •■: il;»* V'lr i; «■ ."•*' ^^T I ' .'^ 

» . ;. ■ \ .■ f. ■.•.! K,'-. ■{ i:i!" h ivirr7 iTn'i*!?^''' 1 "; .. , 
:•■■/. : . i\ « r. !:■ I \}'.'- i "h il !f IMS br k* u?nK I • '- 
• .1. .■•• . I.I 1 .III". iFif 1 !.i :ji\i- :iii ;:i Gallic. Bs | ^* 

i'., . •.. i:.- .. ... i. .I'.i i. :: ill' J»\\s ui ilii-ir tatt. a» )** V • 
: •'.- ■.:■-"•■_• ■" ■ ! Zi-i-ki.ili.\vh-Muht«i 1 *'-■ 
■ ■ I. ■ i. .!• r WWII \t — I't I hi Thi- T«nn»:: i 

'. i' - :' i-ii i:si^lil, :mi;1 pill ihf iiiluilijiaiu^ U)i''- 

■: l\.:r.« \\\ J - 1 . vJ i'linui. xxxvi 17 — I'.'.J'.' I 

V , » '. '■ . : /. !■ u. .1. I !- -'!!<. :i!> 1 nt!i-f!>. :iiii :!n' Tt'31- I *■> 

« '. 'i'. . w ■ ri i- 1;»' ir-'i in thr nl:iiiis o( Jrrichc. j '• 

■. ' ■ :■ V ut ;■-' •■•Il I'l'-'i-l ti» iht* kinj;r of BaMonS I "^* 

i; « ! : - S\ I. i N. SM'-h.iilii.'zzar upbraided him for I ' 

11- I ■ I :• !■ : I'M- I'll nt' t':iith : tlun caused his sods to I ' : 

I" ' . I '■ ■ • 111- i'\i"*. :in>l hi< t-v*? lo h«^ put out: afiet i 

\\\:: :. \\' ■ MM in I'-il hi* nllii'crs In rrirry him in totter? of \' 

]'T.i-- '.' IJ.i1'\Imi. w Iuti' hi* dii*d. '2 Kin?? xxv. 0, 7: J*r. 

\\\.\ 1 7 iiilfilliii:: ihi- pr: » J ihiH'ifs of* th»» prophets Jere- 

lis: i' . ■!..;> \\\ii I, .'» ; xxxiv. 'A — .'» : aud EzoKiol. chap. 

x:. 1 : 

\".- : '!ii<. N.'SMilriihu'//-ir li'ft Oi*dnliah governor of 
}'i ; :. \v !i • w.i^ iiiMi'ht'rniisly i^\'Mi\ hv Ishmnel. and a piny 
.'•-': MM. \vli«» si. \v :il>'> ih«- J«'\vs and the Chaldeans lb: 
w. :■ u ''i Itiiii Ml Mi/|)ili, his rrsivlenco, and llien escaped :o 

lin- \iii::i Miili'S, .Irr \!l 1 — !.'>. 

I'll ■ \ tr all! r ilu- .•.iii'.|ui'si of Judca, D. c. 5S5, NebuchaJ- 
n-//ir ji- -l\i| ii) r.\.ri-.'«' Iiiuisrlf uyxm all the surrounding 
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Moabites, Ezek. xxv. 8 — 1 1 ; Jer. xxy. 21 ; xlviiL 40 

WT ; etc. The Edomites, Amos i 13 — 15 ; Obadiah 10 — 

^ Jer. xlix. 17 ; etc. The Arabians, Jer. xxv. 24 ; etc. 

^^ Sidonians, Jer. xxv. 22 ; xlvii. 4 ; Ezek. xxviii. 21 — 23 ; 

The Tyrians, Isa. xxiii. 1 — 15 ; Jer. xxv. 22; Ezek. 

i7 — 14; xxvii. 2 — 36; etc. The Philistines, Jer. xxv. 

; Esek. xxv. 16 ; Zeph. iL 5. The Egyptians, Isa. xix. 

; Jer. xlvi. 13—26; Ezek. xxix. 2 — 12; xxx. 20 — 

<; zxxiL 2 — 16 ; Joel iii. 19. The Ethiopians or Abyssin- 

ba. xviii. ; Ezek. xxx. 4 — 11. 
After having subdued the eastern and western states in the 
eampaign, Nebuchadnezzar commenced the siege of 
Tyre, in the second year after the destruction of Jerusa- 
or B. c. 584. 
It was not till after an interral of thirteen 3rears, according 
tbe Tyrian annals, recorded by Josephus, that the Baby- 
mn monarch reduced this celebrated city. And during 
time, his troops sufiered incredible hardships. Accord- 
to the prophetic declaration, indeed, in achieving this 
^hty Miterprise, ^ every head was made bald, and every 
^liouMer was peeled," by the labours they had to undergo. 
^I c fo re the city was reduced to the last extremity, its inhabi- 
^MntB retired, with the greatest part of their enects, into a 
UMigchbooring uHe^ a mile fr<»n the shore, where they buih a 
Ifeew city, the name and glory whereof extinguished the re- 
' uembrance of the ancient city, which became a mere village. 
J^ tlie present moment, it is 

^ ''A rock, and waters, and a waste 

^ Of trackless sand.'' 

-^ Nebuchadnezzar, during the siege of Tyre, sent Nabuzarar 
_ dan with an army into Judea, to revenge the death of Geda- 
^ liah. The country, however, was so thin of inhabitants, in 
^ eonseqaence of a recent secession to Egypt, for fear of the 

Chaldeans, that he carried away captive only 745 persons. 
^ This may be dated b. c. 582. 
^ About the same time, the king of Babylon invaded Elam, 

or £l3rmais, and took Shushan, or Susa, its capital from the 

MedeSj according to prophecy. See Jer. xxv. 25, 26 ; xlix. 

34^38; and Ezek. xxxiL 11-— 24.* 

As a recompence for the service which Nebuchadnezzar 

and his army had served against Tyre, the prophet Ezekiel 

* For more extended remarks on this subject, the reader is referred to 
** The Captivity of the Jews," published by tlie Religious Tract Society. 
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lis li:«TulLT L'F TIIC ASsniANS AND CHlL:Li:>? 

jir !:i.»-l :'!i'::i -i'- j-lurui'-r i-f thf Luivl . f Kir.;':. :r 
! : i. . !.i : >j*:'.. .iiii ht-r j»r«-v. tl^tk xxi\ IS—-.' -■ 
ir,. ... I. ''''*. iWrT thf 'I'yri.ixi war was rniairi. 
. li.. ■:../.• ir i!i\ i.i-^l Kl'vj*. :i"'i •juiokly ovorran -*' 
1 \'. • ■ . : •.';• -Mii'rv. friim Miuiii'l. ii5 iiorthtni er.^. 
I., n '.}.. K..i Si-i. i» Syni". ihe sourhem. k-rurrz^ 
I'/.-'ii j'ii. . r .\i'\ >Mi»i:i. uliii'h h»- alsk-i r»\iuo*rd. acccrii-. 
j.r. j: . \. !'./• K x\\ 1 — Ivi PharaioJi-hophra. c: Ajs 
i- . irrii !.:« \.i>>.ii. aiiii >«»«Mi al"u-r was >lain bvihe Er«TCi 
1 ;.:....:. J ::.. j.:i j-Ij* .;• > dI" JiTtiniah, chap. xlvL *25. '^Ot^ 
M' .11,.; K/» 1\ xwii i>'J. 

Wr.i II .N. ■•■>i. l»:iiiii' //.AT had tini^iheii all his ii-ar5.be • 
>'. A. .i liii:.*. il 111 t ml I lli>hini;Iiahvloxi,lhe ffreaim-ssofwbci 
. [• '•••!! N : -r* •!• >*Til f«l 

lit :fi' III*' V ir t'l |Mat'«* at'ronliiiir to Dr Hales. liai* 
I; t ."►'.'.». .\t !ii-h:iiiiii //ir haii I ho Ciii-braied dream. r«(jr» 
1 1.111 II . ;iiil will. Ii i> >«• iltar. ad explained by LKmielat 
ui'.ii ihi ill>j>:r:iti-«ii lUrivid iri-in his own future Tttioni-'J* 
ii h.i^ bi I II I \|il:iiii«tl. with hule dilference of opinion intt 
M i.ti.il |H.ii.!>. « \.-f pt ii> ui tluit (lortion which yet remains ic 9 

I ».iiiii 1 b . l;ir» > ibf Inad «»f pold to represent the Babylfl 
iaii Miipiir : .-ml tb<- ••:htr \v\ns downward, the great empii 
ubii li >iiMuiil :(i!i>>\\ m succcsi^sion. The breast and aras 
mIm r iMi.^r. iln-n r>'!f, dfiititi* the empire of the Persians: \ 
b<iiv:in 1 !iii.'ii< i>i !ira.<5. the i mniro of Alexander and hiss 
,',.K. ,r> . ill. ki!ii:«i"ni *»f ir«»". wnich broke in pieces ands 
dinl :ili tl.iijip-. inn.-t iiionn that of the Romans; and the i 
p:ir!lv i:'ij. iiu'l |Kirtly rlay, the various kingdoms, sc 
Hrmij, a!il >i)in»- wi ak, whiih arose upon the ruins of 
Kmii.'iti «-iii]iiri- 

Tbc l:t>! » inpin*. whirh is tvriified bv the stone cut out w 
out han<ls iVnrii tin* mountain, and break mg* in pieces the L 
xhv bnijs, tli»' rl:iy, tb»^ silver, and tho cold, subduing all ki 
doiii.'*. and « uduriiiij for ever, is by the Jews referred to 
kinifdiMM «»i thfir >till t-xprctt'd Mt'ssiah. Christians also 
ply it Id tb«- kiiiirdoui of Clirist. under various modificati 
of (•xfdanriti'iii and liypotlicsis ; and there can be little d( 
that it has r» fi-renn' t(» our Saviours dominion upon ea 
In what wav this douiinion shall be established, whetbei 
the sol't inlhirnoj's of his prrace. ruling in the hearts of aU i 
or, as some conclude, by his personal reign upon earth, 
turity will develope ; but of this we are assured, that 
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" The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 
But fixed his woid, His power will yet remain ; 
His realm will ever last, His own Messiah reign." 

k^Aer Daniel had explained this dream, the king of Baby- 
Itt fostrated himself before him, and offered him incense, ac- 
3Ciiig to the usual mode of adoration to kings and superiors 
fcie east, and confessed that the God of Daniel was " a God 
Spods, and a Lord of kings ;" and he appointed him ruler 
8^ the whole province of Babylon, and also chief governor 
3^ his " wise men." These were the highest civil and eccle- 
i^ical employments in the state. At his request, also, he 
'^noted Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, who were three 
Cfeids of Daniel, " over the affairs of the province of Baby- 
^" while he acted himself as privy-counsellor to the king, 
ilbdvise him in the administration of justice. 
i6ut Nebuchadnezzar's adoration of the one true God was 
teient. Not more than a year after, elated with pride, he 
kcted a golden statue in the plain of Dura.* Dr. Hales, in- 
id, suggests, and with great plausibility, that this in^ age of 
lid may have been made and erected by the haughty and 
log^ant conqueror, in opposition to his dream, and the fore- 
ing" interpretation thereof He says : " The whole image, 
i not the head only, was made of gold, to denote the con- 
nance of his empire ; and it was consecrated to his tutelary 
I, Bel, or Belus, Dan. iii. 14; iv. 8 ; whose power he now 
isidered as superior to that of the God of the Jews, revok- 
r liis former confession." Some think, however, that the 
igre was intended as a statue of Nabopolassar, whom he pro- 
led to rank among the gods ; and others imagine that the 
i^e represented Nebuchadnezzar himself, who intended to 
adored under this form. Be this as it may, he was 
yuRht again to the acknowledgment of the greatness of Je- 
ran. When he had set up his image, he commanded all 
\ subjects to worship it, threatening to cast those that should 
use into the midst ofa burning fiery furnace. Three He- 
j'W j'ouths, those whom he had exalted with Daniel, faith- 
i to their religion and their God — oh, what a noble exam- 
5 of piety is here displayed ! — refused to obey the royal 
indate, and they were cast into a furnace, seven times hot- 

» Herodotus seems to allude to this image, when he says, " There was 
meriy in this temple Tthat of Jupiter Belus) a statue of solid gold, 
elve cubits high ; this, nowe'ver, I mention from the information of the 
iiddeaBB, and not from my own knowledge." 
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:: \\ 15 u lilt to he made, to appease the fHrroiAi|^; 
'. II.! ':i :),.■ {M:h <>f (iuty. i!ir I'hrirJaninayn^li 
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• .1 .- \. I'ti !•»• -f lit Iti w yniiih:* In rduiimr»te|- 
:•! i\"r*'ii.-,i I ■ 'Si i.i'il. :iiiil ixpivtiiii; thi' iulbliKiMi: ^ 
•j I iiii //.ii jk iiii>:ii. itHv r\pn*5s:f«l thf mMlm H I ^ 

■•« I .Ni ''.i li nlm //ar. \vv an* not careful to n^ In 
:i Mil* !n i!!i r li it \n- mi. uur I iikI whom weiwUri: . 

• •(• !i\t ! ii« fii'111 tin- htiiiiinif liiTV furnace, and bell u 
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•1 ifiiiH- li itul. i» kiiii: ' Thiir expKttttii 
•■ n I lii t<iiiiiilfi Ahhiiiij-li the tire i<lew themenvlilp 
f Mi-i'i'l I'ii- iM<iii.iri-li'> i-\il riiiiiiiKiiul. they \i'alkcdnw 
iiii i-T 't '.\\* fir*. MMh:iriiiiil " i >iil imt u'e.' said thetrenwil i:. 
nil 1 .l^^•lll-'l. 1 iii'iii iM'ti. "i-a>i ihrre men Iwund into ■It: 
•..;'•.! vi- ii:- ' Till v .-iiisweri'ti nnil siiitl unto iliekittlif 
'Iii.i. «• Uiii ' II<- :tii>\ti'r**>l aiiil ^.lid. I^, ls»»efouiB*' 
I<i> ^f. w.iiLinj iiith'- iiii'Im til tiif (ire, and thi'V have DO toll ^^ > 
.111 i I lit- t. •!>it .<! Ui«- t'liiifh 15 likr tlie Sou of (lod/^ 

I itt- hill .•lit\ fii.iinrtli. now hum M«Hi. called the voQiUir.: 
i!it.i\io filth. :iiiil h«' u atii airain coiniM>lled to confen. AAu 
ihf * i'».l m1 ill.' Jrws was 9U|MTior to any other, "becit^Y: 
th'-ri 1^ ill nthi'i < liii that ran dfliver after this soiU* Dii 
111 111 >hi>\M-il his I'oiivii'tioii til 1h\ at the moment, fincnei 
liy pruiniiiiiitr ih(><>i' \\hosi> dcflntotion he had sought, in ^ 
pnixiin-f 111 l>;ihvl<*ii. as he had done before. 

Pii'.i- li.i> a \iTy struni; foundation in the human mini 
It >piiiiL:> tinin sriiliivr. whivh is the most dt>eply rooted pan 
<if our iKitiirt'. ami thm-fore most ditfioult to be eradicated. 
In thi' <*:i><> o\ tli«' kiui: tif liabylon, it showed itself proof 
airainst inirarhs. liui, as Solomon was inspired to wrile, 
*' l*ri«h' iMiiih hrforr destniction. and a haughty spirit before 
a fall.' Prov \vi. !>;. \Vhih» Nebuchadnezzar exalted him* 
ii%-\\' MLriiiiist Ilravrn, he was visiti^i by a most remarkable 
liii'ain 1 le saw a tree in the midst of tlje earth, whose heigbl 
was irreat. This trcr jrivw. and was strong^ ; the heii^ht of it 
reacheil tiiilo heaven, and the sijjht thereof to the end of the 
earth. The Iraves were fair, and the fruit abundant: it was 
meat for all. 'I'he })oasts of the field took refuge under it, and 
the fowls of heaven nestled in its branches, and all flesh i\"as 
fed of it. Then a watcher, and a holy one came down from 
heaven, and cried ; '• How doAvn the tree, and cut off his bran- 
ches, shake off his leaves, and scatter his fruit : let the beasts 
get away from under it, and the fowls from his branches: 
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eless leave the stump of his roots in the earth, even 
.^^^ U band of iron and brass, in the tender grass of the field ; 
^^^l^t it be wet with the dew of heaven, and let his portion 
^^^ith the beasts in the grass of the earth : let his heart be 
--^^^ged from man's, and Jet a beast's heart be given unto him ; 
Wl seven times pass over him. This matter is by the de- 
of the watchers, and the demand by the word of the holy 
i^J^J*: to the intent that the living may know that tlie Most 
M^k Tuleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whom- 
>j&r he wiD, and setteth up over it the basest of men." 
, Chis, says Dr. Hales, was a merciful warning to this ^eat 
^^Ace, when at rest in his house, and flourishing in his palace, 
^Itreak off his sins, especially^ his inordinate pride, and his 
^ "ttities ; especially his capricious crueky, by showing mercy 

le poor, that it might be a lengthening of his tranquillity, 

SJ^^^ordmg to the sage and honest advice of his chief counsel- 
^^^ Daniel, after the kinff had told his dream, and the prophet 
^^^d given the interpretation thereof from God. 
^^ The tree denoted the monarch himself, and his extensive 
dominions : the holy watcher, who came down from heaven, 
^Hd commanded to new the tree down, but to bind the stump 
^ its roots that was left in the c^round with a band of iron and 
Itrass, that it might be wet wkh the dew of heaven, and have 
its portion with the beasts of the field, until the expiration of 
Seven times, or seven years, signified the decree of the Al- 
mighty, for depriving him of his reason, and banishing him 
from human society, to associate with the beasts of the field, 
until he should acknowledge the supremacy of God, who 
" ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever 
lie wUl," Dan. iv. 4—27. 

It was thus that Daniel interpreted the dream, and thus 
that the dream wus fulfilled. At the end of twelve months, as 
be was walking in his palace, and admiring the beauty and 
magnificence oi Babylon, he exclaimed, " Is not this great Ba- 
bylon, that I have built for the house of the kingdom by the 
mifi^ht of my power, and for the honour of my majesty ?'* 
While the word was in his mouth, there fell a voice from 
heaven, saying, "O king Nebuchadnezzar, to thee it is spoken ; 
The kingdom is departed from thee. And they shall drive 
thee from men, and thy dwelling shall be with tlie beasts of 
the field : they shall make thee to eat grass as oxen, and seven 
times ^hall pass over thee, until thou know that the Most High 
ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever 
voif n. 11 
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. r- . ! » ,1 ;,..i. I»r M:v\ H.-s-ij-s: "All ibf cl^ 
•,....: N. ■• •: ■}.;! l:i. .'/.ir''* riisr a:jr»'»' so welU'ii^* 
V :.;-:: il i..--!:.. -. iliit t-Miif it app'^iFS evid<^to 
-. :■■ .-.• 1- V. !• - i/i I wi'.li iliis ili>i«'nipor. and tnte 
. . . r ,., u .: 1 i:,t.. \h" li.-i is : :iTn! that, fan.'vins: lu» V 
• -■ ::■!.■ ! :'./ - .iii n\. In' !• .1 tui ijrass, aftiT the nfflBM Y 
r.i.-.iiv -.•:! nl' ma iin^? is the disease of ad* \ 
I .ii I ■ •: I* :» : \\ hi' !i this iinliappy man laKniml undrt 

.• 1 ■.. -•> \iil ilir-iii.'ii iii'LrN'ftof takiiiLM^^^'l^'f'^ 
.- .-. i.> h iir Mill mils i-n-w tn an muommon WclBi 
■ i \ '.\i' 1 I", r ijrnwiM:: ihii-k«'r ami rrcx'^ked. res^^m^W 
!i.'. " ■■! 1 ::'- N.'W thi- ain'ifiits ralKil people aflfcviw 
wi'h !!i:- !. :r> I i.i iria Ini"*:. * UMlf-nien.* or • tlotr-nien.' becaiise 
tli»v U' li! ;i'<iui.| in 'hi- iiiirht iinitatinu: wolves or dosfs'.yai- 
ii ■iliilv iiiii iif iipiMi optiiiii'/ the sepnirhrrs of the dead, and 
ha 1 lip ir I "j^ iirih iili'i-raiivl. riihor from fnxpienl fall?, oi 
tli» hi'i < i»! il' ^ In likf maiiiiiT are the ilaurrhlers of Pitt- 
ing III it'-i !■' h 1'. »• h«'<-n mail, wIm, as Viru^il says, 

'Willi ::ii:iur hi>\\lin>:rt lillcd the lii'lilii * ]■>!. vi. -18. 

K»r. :\^ Sirviii< ohs»Tvi's, Jmio possessed their minds with 
su.h a sj)!! iis ii\ fuiy, th:it. fant'vinjr themselves cows, they 
ran if>i<> »h»' fnl Is. ImHowjmI ot'tm, and dreaded the ploujrh. 
Nur wa'^ this (liMHthr nnkncuvn tothemtxlerns: for Schenck- 
ins ri'i'ords a n inark:ih!«' instance of it in a hiislxindman of 
l*adna. wlm, inia-.Miiin'j hirnsrlf a wolf, attacked and even 
killt'il sovtTal prnpli' in tin* tirKls ; and when at length he was 
takiMi, he piTsrvrml in ili"c!aiin£f himself a real wolf, and 
that thi' only dillrriMirr consisted in the inversion of his skin 
and liair But it may he objected to our opinion, that this 
misfortime was fnrrtold to thr kinp, so that he might ^have 
prevfntrd it hy cornrtini*" his morals; and therefore it is not 
|)ri)hahIo that it ht'frl liim in the course of nature. But we 
know that those thinc^ which Ciod executes, either through 
clemency or vengeance, are frequently performed by the as- 
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"ii-ce of natural causes. Thus, having threatened Heze- 

^ ^vith death, and heing afterwards moved hy his prayers, 

^^Wored him to life, and made use of figs, laid on the tu- 

, as a medicine for his disease. He ordered king Herod, 

account of his pride, to be devoured by worms. And 

y doubts but that the plague, which is generally attri- 

to Divine wrath, most commonly owes its origin to cor- 

[ air." 

'Mras thus that Nebuchadnezzar spent full seven long 

^ an awful example of the madness of pride and ambi- 

At the expiration of that time, his reason returned. In 

^language of Holy Writ, he lifted up his eyes unto heaven, 

' blessed the Most High ; he praised and honoured Him 

li?eth for ever, whose dominion is an everlasting domin- 

^^ and his kingdom is from generation to generation ; con- 

fj that all the inhabitants of the earth are as nothing be- 

[J* hmi, and that he doeth according to his will in the army 

heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth ; and none 

stay his hand, or say unto him. What doest thou ?" 
The courtiers of Nebuchadnezzar now sought to him again ; 
^ was restored to his throne, and became greater and more 
^^>f^erful than before, inasmuch, as humbl^ and instructed 
^^ his sufferings, he gratefully acknowledged the signs and 
^Ironders which the most high God had wrought towards him, 
^nd praised and extolled "the King of heaven, all whose 
'Works are truth, and his ways judgment," and who is able to 
^hase those that walk in prid.e, Dan. iv. 34 — 37. 

Having thus humbled the pride of this mighty monarch, 
Ood was pleased to show that he did not need, his services 
here ; for shortly after this, b. c. 561, Nebuchadnezzar died, 
and was succeeded by his son, 

EVILj^MERODACH, 

or Ilvarodam, in Ptolemy's Canon, whose first act was the en- 
largement of the Jewish king Jehoiachim from his prison, 
whom he treated kindly all the days of his life, setting him 
above all the other kings that were at Babylon. See Jer. Hi. 
31 — 34 ; 2 kings xxv. 27—30. But the reign of Evil Me- 
rodach, or "foolish Merodach," was brief Accordinor to 
Xenophon, on his accession to the throne, he set himself to 
form a powerful confederacy of the neighbouring states, the 
Lydians, Cappadocians, Phrygians, Carians, Paphlagonians, 
and Cilicians westwards, ana the Indians eastwards, against 
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KKI.MlA//..\It, 

hi5 MM. '.^i' 'i^cin^:! aiViHinis of whom ap^H^ar to combifll 1: 
wi'.ii \\\..\\ \> xiiii -'1 ihi- Ni rii;li>^ar of profaiio historians. I ■ 
In !iii i'l .j'uti lv.ii.ili. uhii rtpu'Siiiis iho liilylonian df I. 
iii>'.\ i^ !:.'■ v'ui:.f .it" I'lili :itinr. Ni-hiu'hatiiu'zzur is styW I: 
" .1 Nt i;- :,:. \\\i\ Mi rmlai'li ''a I'lK'U.iirii'e." ami IMsbaoai. \. 
* .1 ti<i\ :l\ii.:- ^ii^Hiii, which is the ino^t evil uiid destivc- 

tivr xl .lii {- i \l\ \1*J 

VU'- < iiii.i. i> 1 fl lM'I>ha//ar, as ilt'Si'riUxi prophotically Vj 
l>;u:i)i. IK I ill! ;ii-<-iiiiiit> of Xdiophni). urc fouml to a^- 
Ai'i'oiiliii.' Ill i\iA\ wriit-r. his kirUirity was suoh as is rarcW 
ri>'i<i>lt 1 Ml till- :iiin;tl> nf hiMnrv- A wanton s|>i>riinir ^^'i^*^ 
lln- h\« > ari'l p•■r^^|)^ ut" his swhjfcts, appears to haw ever in- 
tl.iitii .1 lii> liii-.iM Thus hi' sli-w ih(* only son ofCiobrv:^^^ 
a ir.iii*«|i«>it III rii^r, h«-i':itisi>. at a hiintinuf match, hv hit a boar 
wiih hi^ >|iiar. :iri<) aliiTwanls a linn, when the kill!; had 

I'ailnl 111 thr :ittrinpl 

'I'hr wholr hli> ut 15fl>lia//ar appears to have hivn ono 
i-i>ntiitW(Ml siTiif of lint and iiitcinpt'raiict'. His hist, aiul iiu >t 
hnrions olll'iu'r, was l\w prt>f:iiialioii of \\\v sacn'ii vessels Iv- 
liinMini,^ to thr triiiplr of Jrriis:ilrii), \\ hicli even Ills jjranil- 
lilt hi T and \M\\rr liail respi-i-teil. At a i^reat festival he nwih' 
a I'Msi to a 1 1 ion sand of liis lords, and drank wine helW 
thnn. While at tlie hoard, snrroniided hy }):irasite:jt and CiMi- 
cnltinrs, \ir had the audacity to send tor these holy vessel:?, 
for thr piirposr of pn)stilntini; them to deliauchery. And to 
ajjirravate sacrilejjj* by in^^ratitnde atfainst the Author of nil 
tlu>ir enjoyments, he and his nobles, etc., '' pniisiHl the gods 
of fjold, and of silvi'r, of brass, of iron, of wood, and of 
stone." 

Hut this desecration was markt^l by the eye of Ciod, nor 
did their impiety escape punishment. As ihcy were indulg- 
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^t» thrir mml rovolry, lh« finifur of (lo<l pnnnrd tlio mon- 

i(lo€»iii n)M)ii ihtt Willi oppfwitn tns sont. Hiii oyfrmif^ht 

^Min of the hnticl wliirli wroti.*, nnd, iiIiiniifHl at tlin ii|>|ni- 

^, Aiid thn iDyzftictil chnriirtorft, \u^ ciiIIimI nloiid for tho 

r^^^riciinH. of whom \u\ ro(iuir(Kl mi rxplnnntion, iiiitl mi in- 

^^g^rtatioii of tlii> writiuff. 
^>2^9u( notio ooiilil n^nclf mill hono intorpri^t, niid ronruRion pro- 
^ " ^ in tho |):ihi(M*f and an awful unc*(*rtaiiity in thi' YM)m)ni oT 
its iiiniatrH At lon^h, howi^vor, thn (iiirrnniolhiT ro» 
dinl her Mon of t hit niiiufnt wimloni of 1 )ani(*l, who had b««Rn 
~ ^ jr (IrNpiittHl, and \u\ wuh Mont for into tht; royal proNrnt*i\ 
^ yhc» prophet rann% and thr kinjf offijrod )ihn ihr hi^host 
^ ^^arcld and honoursi if hi) would uitrrprrt thn iniirription. 
^Xt Daniol knnw tin) woU tho i*nii)ty naturn of nuhhinary hon- 
^"^ n U> hn da//.IiNl hy mich an offnr. 'I'liiii hin atiMwrr to tho 
^^^nnrrh provwl: ** lii*l thy jjifta Im« t(» thywlf," said hr, "and 

SVc thy rrwardH to anothr^r ; y«*t I wilt road thn writing unto 
9 kiti^, and niakn known to him thn intnrprntation." 
RDforo thn pi'ophi»t did thizt, hn lK)ld]y oharifnd thn monarch 
^^ith tlin impious dmnl of profaninff tlio holy vnimniN of (SimI's 
^^ticttiiiry, and of committin^^a flag^rant art of ridM^llion a^iinvt 
^\l6 Majnsty of hnavnn. ilnthnn rnad aloud, and intnrprntml 
V> this (iirrUind auditory thn rnvHtiral writin|(, a view of which 
has thus l)onn taknn by Dr. Hales. 

TIIK INMCKirriON. 
MKNK MRNR TRKRL [pRRRi] trrilANlilN 

**Numb€r Numbttr IVkighl [PivisinH] And Divisums." 

TIIK INTKltritKTATlON. 

Mknk — "(i(m1 hath numhrriMJ thy rni^n" and 

Mknk -"Hath fininhotl it." Thn rn|>i!tition omphatirally 
li^rnifyiiiff that thn dno.rnn wan o.nrtain, and nhould nhortly 
ronit* to iNiiw. Snn C }t«n. xli. M*^. 

Tkkki. — " Thou art wnififhivl in thn halanccN, and art found 
wanting" Snn Joh xxxi. Oj Rnv. vi. 5 

l*i:uKf» — "Thy kini^lom w dividnd." 

ITi'iiAartiN--" And given to thn Mndo and tho Pnrflian*' 
inariuM and (^yruM.) 

H«dNli:i//.ar (man! thin drnadful Himtnnrn, and howevnr un- 
wtdromn it wan to him, hn nnvnrthnloAN hnAtownil upon Han- 
iid the promiNod rewards : hn rauflnd him to he dothetl in 
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• -.111' '.. u .:ii a t-li:iin ^^i k'**! i a^»ui his neck, and u \« p 
c'. r.:.»>! I!*'* Oiiril ruli-r in thf Liiij«i*>!:i 

■ li. •m; i.i.-:.'. wM!^ li.Nhi//.ir ih»- k.iiir of :h'i Chide* 
*■,.:.. li.,:. T J'*— ;;«» Tins IS ih.- bn.-:" s*-i:-.:nc:.:ofHij 

I ■:• . i:.' ■ '.'.• pir'.i •iilir? -at*- only Ci»iij»v:'jrt5. or lobeS^ 

ifc.rti- i J ". - i ii • ^viMi*'- as may \*e found in commoii vitBi 
f •.).l■^. ■ 'U'.T.x li-t '-.I'll i':hf»r. \\i' may adopt whioh weiiaA 
)# -! /T J!. !• I \\r.*»i ]• iit tin* Uast dtjiariiiig froin.oriffi^ 

A ■■: !.!..' *. > \'!j";«ti '11. I^I^hazzar \ras slain by cofr 
5pir.i!'r* . : -r l.»- >Mi»>. ili;it ili-i-ryas and Godatas. who» 

• *'.. \'\'.i 1 '.li.i! i-r- k'- ij4t'» his |>:ilii'f. wprt' ihe first who adoni 
!*!•■ ^' .i* It h.ivinj jiMiiishr.l ihi- unpioiis kino"- Dr. lUw 
.■ n. • ;\i - 1'. pr-'Uil 1»- ih:ii I >ani» Is inter preuition of the haiA 
wii'.iu.' ujKiii till- wall h;LMt'n«'il his duoii). since the cons][»i> 
i>ir^. \\i'.)\ '.)M-ir ni»t injunil li-aders, wnuld now consider bin 
a"< .ii\n'. I !■» iiniiiidi.itf di-struriiun hy (iod himself for his 
"saril'ji " •• Thi* L' rt 111 frasl.*' adds this excellent writer, 
-nn iln- hijltt nf whit-h hr was slain, appears to have been i 
5IMS.MI of prnf.iiiiid iM-aceand tranquillity, when a thousand of 
hjs liinls .-iiuM fn-fly come from all parts of his empire with- 
ciut ninU-Ntaiiun ur interruption from a besieufing enemy, and 
wli» n till- kini: wnuM ho mtvt apt to forijet God, after lie had 
i-atcn. :in«l was full '' The death of Belshazzar occurred b.c. 
53 o. and lie was Miccoodod in his kingdom by 

L A nOROSOARCU AD, 

A l«»y. who. arrordincr to Berosus. w'as slain in a conspiracy, 
nint; niniiili:^ aU«r, when, accord ini|[ to Dr. Hales, the Baby- 
luniaii dviiasty liivanio extinct, and the kingdom descended 
}M»areaMy to " IV.irius tho Metle," or C\'axares ; who, on the 
wt'U-knnwii policy of the Medes and iPersians, appointed a 
Baby lull iaii nublciiian named 

NABONADIUS, 

Or Labynetus, to be kince, or viceroy. 

According to Rollin, and other writers of ancient history, 
this person was the Belshazzar of Scripture ; but Dr. Hales, 
who is here followed, has satisfactorily shown, that the suc- 
cession of Darius the Mede to the Babylonian throne, was 
not attended with war. After recording the death of Labo- 
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had, he says : " The family of Nebuchadnezzar being 
ctinct, and the Babylonian dynasty ended, according to 
jcy. who had so good a title to the crown as Cyaxares, 
arius the Mede?' 1. He was pointed out as tne next 
»or by the prophet Daniel, whose interpretation of the 
le inscription must naturedly have had the greatest 
ht with the grandees and the whole nation. 2. He was 
[aeen-mothe?s brother, and the next of kin, by her sid^ 
le crown. And, 3. He was by far the most powerAil 
petitor for it, and also a prince of an easy and amiable 
ofiition. Upon all these accounts, therefore, we cannot 
tate to admit, that the Babylonians made him, soon after, 
lantary tender of the sovereignty, and that < Darius the 
ie' took, or accepted the kingdom, with their free and full 
sent" According to this, it would appear that Belshazzar 
I not the king in whose time the city was taken by Cyrus ; 
i consequently the events which took place on the night on 
ich Belshazzar was slain, were distinct from, and anterior 
Jie siege and capture of the city by the Persian king. 
Nabonadius, it would appear, held his office for the space 
seventeen years, at the end of which time, b. c. 536, he re- 
lied against C3rrus, who had this year succeeded to the 
lited empire of the Medes and Persians. Cyrus could not 
tend immediately to him, but at length he marched to Baby- 
a, and took the city, during the drunken festival of the 
akeaj as predicted by the prophet Jeremiah, ch. 11 28 — 41. 
his event took place in the first year of the sovereignty of 
yrus, after which the proud city mouldered into dust. It is 
aown only in the pages of history, and there it is exhibited 
I a monument of God's wrath, and as testifying to the frailty 
r all sublunary afiairs.* 

"The ffbny of Babel the proud is no more. 
She nath perished, as lesser things perished before ; 
She is desolate now, and the dragon crawls 
O'er the muddy heaps of her ruined walls ; 
And the serpents creep, and the wild beasts stray 
Where her chambers of state and her proud halls lay ; 
And nothing b left, save a tale of her &me. 
The &me of her glory, and wreck of her name." — Anon. 



* The date of the taking of Babylon by Cirrus, as connected with the 
beration of the Jews, is not affected by this correct view of history ; 
rhereas, by the plan adopted by some, of placing the death of Belshazzar 
nd the siege of Babylon together, the reign of tne former is carried down 
M> fiir in the chronology of the Babylon monarchs. 
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Xinereh tnkcn 2 

1. NabopolnttHnr, lAliyneiiiH 1 , B'lktnniier, or Nebucbadnoxsar..... 43 

MulHlueM niam. or Pentia 



2. Ilyeroiiiim, or Evil M«*r(Mliich 3 

3. NiriiciM<«olait««r. Nerisrlimuir, or BeUhar.xar 6 

4. NnlMtimdiuM, or I^hynetuii ii., appointed by Darina the Made 17 

Babylon taken by Cyrna 70 
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663 



IISTORY OF THE MEDE8 



CHAPTER I. 



THE PHYSICAL HISTORY OP MEDIA. 

mntry, once the seat of a potent empire, derived itf 
a Madai, the third son of Japhet ; as may be ga- 
m Scripture, in which the Medes are constantly 
ninated. See 2 Kings xvii. 6 ; Isa. xiii. 17 ; Dan. 

ficuh to determine the boundaries of Media, as they 
have varied in different ages. According to the 
rities, however, Media Proper was bounded by Ar- 
1 Assjnria Proper on the west ; by Persia on the 
[le Caspian provinces on the north ; and by Susiana 
ith. 

3nt times, Media was divided into several provinces, 
'ropatene, Charomithrane, Darites, Marciane, Ama- 
Syro-Media. According to Strabo, these were, by 
ision, reduced to two provinces, Great Media, and 
ropatene. 

Vfedia, which is a hig^h table land, is said by all 
have possessed a ^ood climate and fertile soil ; an 
/^hich is confirm^ by modern travellers. It was 
on the west and south-west from the low country 
y the Tigris and the Euphrates, by a range of 
1, known to the ancients by the names of Zagros 
:hoatris. On the east it wbs bounded by a desert 
aspian mountains, (the modem Elburz mountains ;) 
3 north and north-west by the Cadussii, Atiopatene, 
ilsoiene : thus, nearly conea^aading to the modern 



no ll>-Tt^»T or TmC VEDCc 

I.. ••*.. .1* '.hi A I i!' * Thi." \^ I* a ■•■'M. Uirr»u. ^r.i '.niSff 

• .:1. •. r .III i >!i ilm.iiitM r. kiMiT* of As-^yria. cht*? *^^. . 

1 « M 11 \ ,:•» ) :». 'nii: u|>i»!i a >iixiiUr course o'. ^obeJ* 
u:.. (i .i!i.iril •!.■ H-.i*>uii in<>nari'h. IVier the Oreflt* 
tr ii.*:- 'ri:i/ '.in- S\\iili>h prismirrs, takfu at Puliowi.iJ8 
•y.i * s:r 4 !iL"i"ii?s ••[' SiUri;i My s»»!iio aiiih«"»rs. ihis fli*^ 
>-. :. ■>! M. ill i> >'ij»j»ii*' •! ii» ha\i» ilf'rivtti ii< name IKSi 
A:r.;».r» •. u ri> *!ii*t-i»[iillv i«n|»**5*tl lht» Macf^ioniaiis. ai^ 
I -T.r .i'ln I ;iii iiiil«|H n.lrii: iiimiarfhy. whii'h continued Ui 
lit. '. li- ••! S:r;il-i. ii.>i\\i!ii«t:iii iiiiir its proxinihv to ihe A:- 
i:ii:.ii!i III i IVirthi.iii •li>niinitiii9. It is inorr probable. hov 
i\.r. "!. i! \h» :i|«|>fll;i'.h»ii ol Atrorvitfiu* is a corrupiionoi 
Ai/ir • .. im. .ir •• "riu* lM.ui' «»f F in*."' from the number of 
|i\riM i-r riri- tftiinii's. «'rft*tiil ihiTf. Thoharma. on the lak« 
ni liiiH* \'h. Ml Aj|t'rbii:iii. IhIiiu thi* n-putod place of Zorc* 
:i>ttr > Ur.U i>r fnuii the vulcanic iTuptions to which xi is 

M|l)ii'l(il. 



MorXTAlNS. 

Ac.'iirliiiL: to I^dlcinvaml SiRtbo. the mountains of Media. 
iliiniiijilniL' ii-'tict*. are 

1 <*^<i'irr<i. jurtini; M«Hlia from Assyria* and branching 
out t'ri>in till- ( Mirily:in or C*ariliichian mountains, on the con- 
linrs i»t A»yria ami Arnu-nia. 

*^ /s'li^ros, a imiiiiitain range, which divides Media from 
Assyria \n\ thr fast Ami, 

W Pnrnchotitr i^ which is placed by Ploleiny on the bor- 
(Irrs. towards ]*tTsi:i. ami by Strabo on the confines of Media, 
Hyrcania, ami Partliia. 

These art? Ixiiiiidaries In^tween Media and the adjacent re- 
prions : and, thtTofore, may \yo said to bt^loniv* to the latter as 
wt'il as thf foriTHT. Hut tlioro are other mountains, those of 
the Oroniis, the Jason ins, and the Coronus, which, as they 
stand in the verv heart of the count n', may, in the strictest 
sense, bo termed mountains of Media. T^he principal of 
hese is the 

Oronies^ or the modem A 1 wend, which bounds the plaini 
* Hamadan to the north-west This range stretches from 
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•^^'C^ to south-west, thirty miles in length, and is com- 
i^^y Separated from the more northern mages of Girooa 
Sahmid. When viewed from the south and south-east, 
Cronies presents the appearance of a vast range of sepa- 
^ mouDtoiiia. It commences with a gradual ascent from 
* north-east, and covers with its ramifications upwards of 
'^ miles of ground. The summit of the mountain is co- 
i with j)erpetual snow, and Sir B. Ker Porter, who w- 
od it in the month of September, when the summer heat 
^^s attained its maximum, found the ravines below the peak 
^tojy coveted vrith snow. From this circumstance, and tho 
^^Sgh elevation of the plains of Hamadap, in which it Is situ- 
, %ted, it is thought that it rivab Olympus in absolute elevation 
^ Sbov« the leviTof the sea, though not in respect of its altitude 
'^ frt»n the base of the plain. The elevation of the plains of 
^ Hamadaa is alone 5,0l)0 feet above the level of the sea. The 
^ Hcent of the mountain of Oiontes, or Alwend, occupied Sir 
R. Ker Porter four hours on horseback, and half an hour 
^: more was required to scale the summit. Eight hours are 
^ isquired to ascend the summit of Olympus from the plains 
.; of Broussa: five hours and a half on horseback, the rest on 
tooL This will give an idea of the difierence of the eleva- 
tions of the plains on which these mountains stand. 



The rivers of note, according to Ptolemy, are the Siraton, 
Amardus, Cyrus, and Cambyses. But these rivers, as they 
are represented to fall into tbe most southern part of the Cas- 
pian sea, must, by their positions, have belonged to the pro- 
vinces now denominated Ghilan and Mazandaran ; and con- 
sequently could not belong to Media Proper, as it is described 
by tbe ancients. 

cuHATE, PEonncnoNs, etc. 

The northern parts of Media, lying between the Caspisa 
mountains and the sea, are very cold and barren. Chardin 
aays, that the snow lies on the mountains nine months in the 
year. The southern parts of Media, however, ore productive 
of all kinds of grain, and necessaries for life ; and they are so 
cdeasant that die country adjoining Tauria is called " The 
Garden of Persia." In this part of the country there are 
krgfl plains, among wbiph that of Njn wu &mous in an- 
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t'lnt'^!. i: is now diiacal 

; :;•« j'li'f it ill :ho mi's t-astem jUl 

■li I ih« '..\:\\'* *t what is now supposrttt 

■- .-. till'' .■■ifitrv Sir J (.'hardin conceita 

^. : r!ii- !"• :rii.- ir:i.-: ut' L'ro;:nJ bin il he ■ 

•- j'l I ■• i >• vir.il !• ,T»»s nt-afiT usttun^ 

i- V. .* IiiHt «it liintl iT5 jv>5i!:''»n Ho Siyi". 

: ■ ! '.\:i\. I:'':ii 'r.i'iris lowiiriis IVrsia. upoo 

■ :. Mtt ! '• till' j-lni.*. oovort-J wiih viliacei 
:: ! I '.I i!i- •! • \.' Il« lit jvistiirc of all MeuiaL 1. 
. . : :!:■ wh.'I. i\..:!i. an>i iho Ih^* horse* of 

■ :!.:•■ ;:t LT.its I asl^i.*! a voiin-i noblemen, 
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. li-. if '.hir» \\i !•■ any i»?htr pbins in Media 
1 ^ ■ . \'i i:^i\-- Mr : •' i II If hf ha J swn someai 
■. I »■ i' ■ :.'. ^- .'. II' U'' ri« :•• txtt-nsivr So ihai is is 
r. M ,!» :>• 1 • 111 \f thai ihi ?o jilaiii> i\Tv iht- Hipoo- 
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•n. :iii.l u h»Ti\ tin y s:iy. the kini^ of McJia 
.1 ■ 1 i:::\ :h«»n*aii 1 hi»isis: ami thai hort- il is also 
.' 1 J* ! '? tIh Nv^»aii plain. si» faiuous for the horsci 
' t. ii::- S'l ji)!:!!!:!" ihi- u«MM^raph»»r. says that N)*» 
• ■ . . .Mii'ix Mt ihi- M#'«|i s I inKI this same nobltman 
J..:-. , i:v whirli lii>ti>i i:in:t Fflaio ooncerning those 
. ;..! ■, j.iilv IMiavMiiinis. who s;ivs all the r^vsean 
u»:. li.'lii iliiiis H«' aiiMViTtil, that he had never 
r»;i I .'I- hi*:inl any ihini: i«f I In* kiiul. I afterwards inquired 
• •I "• -. • mI ::"iiil«-iniTi I if learning', but oould never understand 
th:i» ". r«' \\:i'' aiiY phifr. lithi-r in Pt-rsia or Media, that pro- 

»ln.-. I 1.111*1 < nllli;;! --fit'lir " 

l*-l-. :.iij-. ill ili>ri''iiiur Mi\lia, says. This countr}* is the 
ni.i>t j-iuiitii! kiii'.rih'iM in all Asia, as well for its extent as 
fiT fill- ihiiiiIm r nii'l >ti'-iiL'th n( its inhahitants, and the great 
< Ilia I it I IV 4>r liniM > it piiiiluri-,: Mod la furnishes all Asia with 
tlKw h»*a?!s. aipl its {>; iM tins a rr so rich, that the neighbouring 
moiiait'hs snul tluir stiuls tlHTi-. 

Tin- rliinate^ nf Media is vrry unoqiial ; that part which lies 
botw»Tn tln' iiionntains and tlu' si^a \* I'xceedingfly cold, and 
the f^aitli swampy, and full of inar>h«'s, where innumerable 
swarms of vfiinmous insects arc bred, which, together with 
the vapcnirs risinir from the Caspian sea, render that part very 
inhospitable. JElian tells us, tnat these parts of Media were 
infested by scorpions, and that while the king of Persia was 
on his progress into Media, the inhabitants were employed, 
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ijliree days before his arrival on the confines, in destroying 



Qie provinces that are more remote from the sea enjoy a 
Sf wholesome air, though liable to heavy rains and violent 
^fOMf especially according to Chardin, in spring and 
^UiD. This author states that, besides the cattle and game, 
^ch the inland provinces abound with, some of them have 
■m for many ages, remarkable on account of the various 
^b^ of excellent wine they produce, especially the neighbour- 
Ipd of Tauris, where no fewer, than sixty different kinds of 
■DpeB, all of an exquisite flavour, are now gathered. 
In the plains of Hamadan, the climate is very pleasant, 
ke thermometer never rises, in the height of summer, higher 
«n 80^. The heat, therefore, is never very oppressive, as 
liotlier parts of Persia, being constantly tempered by a cool 
i m xo from the north-west during this season. It is no won- 
Ir. then^ that the Persian kings made Ecbatana (which, as 
m be seen, was situated in these plains) their summer resi- 
nee. This province abounds in fine rivulets of the purest 
rter, which is a blessing of inestimable value in the arid 
id parched regions of Persia. The habitations on these 
tins are profusely interspersed with trees, which give variety 
d beauty to the scenery. Beside the poplar, the narwend, 
species of elm, is a very common tree, and grows into 
apes so formal as to raise suspicions that they have ac- 
ired them by art. On the skirts of the Orontes, Morier 
IS introduced into an extensive garden, in the centre of 
hich was an alley of poplar, willow, and narwend trees, 
larly a mile long, and in which many of the natives were 
iging and taking their pleasure, dne large group was 
ated around a ^sin of the coolest and most transparent 
eiter. The extensive plain itself is varied at short distances 
ith villages rising from amidst groves of the noblest trees, 
id seems one luxuriant carpet of the richest verdure, 
jdded with hamlets, and watered with numberless rills. 
rem all this, some idea may be formed of the fertility of 
ledia in ancient times, when it was the seat of empire. 
VOL. n. 12 



niAPTER II. 



TolUHJUAnUrAL HISTORY OF MEDIA. 



IIVI.AII. II hum:, AM) IIARA. 

'I'm -I ihii'i- iiin^ ur«* in»"iili"»iiod '2 Kings xviLd,u4|g^_ 
I ri,i..ii \ j'l. :i> iiiji-.s f»t' ilii' .Mrilrs, to wliich ihccaDdrtl^^. 
iiiin '^ tit Isr.nl wiTf ir:irj>j»*»rtnl hy Slmlmanesor and Tigndk- 1 .j^ 
pii. -•!. kiii.:^ !•! .\»yri;i, who, uccorilinjLr to history, OT I, ^ 
>.i-i« 1 .iihi pr-l'iiH, |».»*M-»nl thi» otuiniry ofModia as pwtdl^ 
thi II I i:i[>it« 'I lti> inUs ot' ItiMiU'ii. li:ul. and half MaDtt^l'^ 
M li. Win- Milt ilijih'T h\ 'rii:laih-pilc»siT. ubout a c. 740,and 
thi- ri MiJiiiinL' >i\*u triii«':i und u half, about B. c. 719, byUl 
Mii-i"» >Mir, Sli.iliii;iinMT 

It i.s iiii*r»'Miii>; ti) ol«!*'rvt\ that the names of all thcM 
pl.iii> )i:ivi- Ihtm saiLslartorily tract'd by Major Rennet and 
<it!;iT traM-llrrs. ill tlit> rfinote northern district of Media, to* 
w;irds tlir t 'ajspian sea ami the province ot'Cihilan; or, more 
ill tiiiittly. in till nt'i::hlKUirhood of the river Kizil-Ozan, the 
aiit-nrit t io/aii. whirh now forms the southern limit of the 
two MioM u'trthern provinces of IVrsia, those of Aderbijanand 
(iliilaii 

Tt)*' riviT t io/on is spoken of in the te3ct as waterin? the 
nmiitry whtTr tlu>se cities stood ; and on a branch of it is 
found a city named Alihar, or Habar, which is reputed to be 
fxcei'dinirly ancient, and which evidently refers to Habor. 
Tlie name of it is iriven variously by fifeographers, as Abhar 
l>y Alnilfeda ; Abher, IIitMoI; Alxir, Hanway * Habar, 
'l'av«'riiior ; Abhor, 1 )i«lla Valle ; Ebher, Chardin ; JBbbeher, 
Oleuriiis ; and Abhar, in the taldes of Nasereddin and Ulufifh- 
H(;(;h. A remarkable circumstance connected with this 
place, and wliich is supj^osed to confirm its identity with the 
ancient Ilnlnir, is, that it is the first place, in coming* from the 
west, where Persian is spoken, and from thence eastward all 
the way to Hindoetan. Moricr, however, a later iravellsr, 
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traversed Aderbijan in Yarious directions, mentions a 
ittt and snowy mountain, called Ak-Dagh, or the whitA 
nntain, sixty-six English miles south-east of Ardebil, thirty- 
e of Iris, and thirty-five east of the Kizil-Ozan, and belong- 
r to the range of Talish, which bounds the district of Chal- 
loa the east. At the base of this snow-clad peak, is a city 
lied Herah, as large as the town of Zengan, in Media, 
hich, as it is in the very district of Chalcal, and on the north 
' the Kizil-Ozan, and as it seems to be a mere transposition 
' the word Habor, is thought, by some, more likely to be 
e Habor, to which the ten tribes were carried, than Abher. 
Bordering on the Kizil-Ozan itself, is a district of some ex- 
it, and of great beauty and fertihty, named Chalcal, and 
.Ting in it a remarkably strong position, of the same name, 
oated in one of the Idus adjoining to the mountains, which 
jnrate it from the province of Ghilan. Allowing for the 
tnge of spelling and pronunciation in so many ages, this 
me is not far removed from Halah, or Chalach. This dis- 
Bt is described by Olearius, Delia Valle, Rennel, and 
jrier ; the latter oi whom, who traversed it in his journey 
m Ardebil to the Kizil-Ozan, says: "At Iris we had 
;ered the large and fertile district of Chalcal, justly called 
> granary of Aderbijan, and esteemed the finest part of 
bas Mirza's government. As we advanced from Lris into 
lalcal, the country progressively improved in richness of 
1 and extent of cultivation. Gtuitting the high country, we 
nmenced a gradual descent to the Kizil-Ozan, and stopped 
the village of Paras, where are some striking masses of 
ik, from the summit of one of which we enjoyed an exten- 
e view ; for the deep dell of the river was at our feet, and 
a very great distance, just delineated in the horizon, were 
J snowy summits of the range of Sahund. The descent 
m Paras to the Kizil-Ozan was extremely grand, present- 
f many fine outlines of deep chasms and impending rocks." 
There is also a district named Tarom, or Tarim, bordering 
the Ozan, and occupying the intermediate space between 
>har and Chalcal. This, also, is but a little removed from 
ixa. There is, however, a city mentioned by Morier, 
lich has a much better claim to be the Hara of Scripture 
in the Tarom of Rennel. This is called Ahar, and is 
scribed as being the capital of the district of the Kara- 
ifi^hler, or black mountains, stretching north and north-east 
the Araxes and the plain of Mogan, and placed by him 
ty Engliah miles northreast of Tabriz. Ahar is esactly 
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. iC l\. : l'.i:(i iijtiiTh»!i5 :i rnnarkablt* scMlptur»F 
■ '. li. S.!' h. Ill ilii' raiiL:*' of mountains thalsVxA^ 
'.- ■■: i\< iiiMM^Ik.ili lo till' ii«>rih-rn9t iHio rf ™ 
i'i.»'.;- ■ !!.- i"-* i '.luTii'M. IS supjHiMtl liy this trnvflleT* 
ii III : V;. . ij>ii\i'v Ifi r. thirr iirt" I'oiiriit^n tiijurt'S.oneol 
wlii.li =' :!i 'h'- :iir Tin- li'.^i tn ihr li'fi carrirs a jpoar.aui 
i« 111 I.I. M'li.iii li.iKit Ills hair is in a similar fasnioD,ani 
!^>.iiiil \\i?:i .1 lilht Thi' MiMml hi»Ms a bont bow in bis left 
h mi li> ilii>'' i< iMM«-h thr sanu\ with iho addition cf t 
• :<ii\i I >'hiii > at lii^ ?>:i<-k bv a belt on^^inir his ritrht shoulder, 
iM 1 hi> \viiM> an- a li»rntHl with bnu'rlt'ts. The third tignw 
1^ MHi.-li liiiTr than any in tht> irronp, which is a usual sym* 
l-il lit ri<\ahv Ml tiiiriital description, and from its air and 
aitituli- uii.l.Hibirilly »biiMt<s a monarch. The costume, «• 
I'-piiM:^' th.ii ihr braid is not ipiitt' so loniT, IS pnviselv thai 
u liii'h di>iiittr> rnval di«^iitv, and as oxhihiti^ in the boi 
ndit'ts 111 Nak>lii l^oostam and Porsepi^lis, that of the pontif 
and sovort'ii^n cundiinrd ; the roU'S beinrr the ample restUTi 
uC the on«N and thi' diadom the simple band of the othei 
This fij^ure has al^o bracrlots on his wrists, and is holdinj 
UD his hand in a command in i: or admonitory manner ; th 
forefinjEfcrs beins^ extended, and the other two double 
in thiB palm ; an action, also, common on the tombs f 
and on the monuments. In his left hand, a bo^ 
and this bow, together with his left foot, rests oi 
a p. captive, who lies on his back, ivitJ 

MS u imploring mercy. This figure, an 
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n the string of nine, which advance towards the 
r much injured ; hut enough remains to show 
intended to signify captives. The hands of all 
id their hacks, and the cord is very distinct 
he neck of the one to the other, till the mark of 
les to the last of the nine. If it were originally 
3 leader, the cord is now not to be seen there, 
n of his hands show that he was originally in 
mels as his followers. The second figure, ap- 
his head shaved, and a sort of caul covers it 
►f the forehead to the middle of the head. His 
ort tunic, reaching down no farther than his 
lich is fastened round his waist by a belt ; his 
The third figure appears much older, and it 
lointed beard and bushy hair, and a similar caul 
of his head. He has also a short tunic, with 
;e the t^o^vsers or booted appearances seen on 
jrures at Persepolis. The preceding figure and 
jd together by a rope round their necks, running 
noozing all that follows in one string. This 
\ the peculiarity attached to him of the skirt of 
leinff covered entirely with an arrow-headed in- 
5Xt in the train is a figure in a long vestment, 
, without the caul. He is succeeded by one in 
tunic, with naked legs. A second long-robed 
ceeds him. and after him comes another in a 
ttic, and a nead apparently bald. A third long- 
ige follows next, and the ninth figure, who fol- 
Q a short tunic and trowsers, and has the singu- 
ing a prodigious and high pointed cap. His 
ir are much more ample than any of his com- 
lis face denotes greater age. 
ted before, is considered by Sir R. Ker Porter 
captivity. He conceives that the large figure 
almaneser, king of Assyria, and the prostrate 
ea, king of Israel. This prostrate person is not 
ividual, for on none such would the foot of a 
fm monarch deign to tread ; he must, therefore, 
captive prostrate monarch. The nine captives 
mnd, in token of a double offence ; and the of- 
lea and his subjects was double. He had pro- 
B to the king of Assyria, who not only spared 
xmed him on the throne of Samaria. He, how- 
Tully rebelled, being stirred up by So, the king 
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I- - : ■. ■..* : ■ .•.'.. jiiijii.- V. ii'tfi-r this s^julpi'iT'- rtiestl- 
.;■.■..■■. ■■: I. ' 'I'!.' . .i;»?:\t - liu\r ih:ii jKr'ulb: caaSj.^ 

.- . :. I..-. \\\.: !. ii:^Mj_''ll>iii > IJit- Ji-W*. a!ld III', s'-l^l y. 

■■:: I ;•: r. . \ ■• {•: 'u» 1 1<. ri lAvT ii proliariv. Th*l- 
• . -1 . :. .\ !. • I;. -.• !'■■ !.' :i'-.-.j>: I'. lis all illusiraik'iio! AeJa^j • 
■.. ■'.... :.. \- r!!!' ;• ». \;il'ii ii :is a most auihtiV.icrtpl 
.■;'. :. .■: tr.i j:.—1» III whii'li cajnivfS were went to* \ 



■ .■ ' - t III* ill ^ m • ftiA «■■••- ■« ^•■■-mAv^ftf wv^aita «.* •-- I 

:•• : ! •. .'II' i.t.i; -■ Mjiju. rurs. and to wliich there aieHfr' 



ri'KATANA. 



r. iiii.iin, ^\l■i■ll is u'liurallv thoUijlit to be the AcbmfJa 
mI K/i;i. . li.ip \i J. ami \\i" llainaiiaii of the present day- 
W.I- !:.» >Miiiinii «:j|iiial nitlii' sovoroii,»-ns of the Porsbn eo- 
|.iii. ii 'Hi ilii- Miiji- i»! I'yrn.-': wliilt' the winter inetropoa 
u:i- Stj-.i 'I'lir siniatinimf Kchatana was remarkable foritt 
.•.•..lii« -.- "I !!> i«iii|" r;iiiM«'. J)rlla Vallo observes, that the iti 
l"i.i/i- ni ili»- riiiiiii ill ulrii-li h*- was writing: a sure proof o' 
ilu- 'j:t*:i\ "l'\;i!i«>n nf thr Si»il. ill tht» hititude of only 35". 
wiiii li 1.*^ t:iii))« i proMtl t'loin the great mountain Alwend.ibe 
< »inMt» s «•! ilii' < lutks. only a Iragiio distant, being covered 
witli Mii)w. Tlir |M'iiiniii'al rhaiiix*' ^^^ residence by the Per 
>i:iM kiiius. atiraitiii tin- attcntiuii of many ancient writers 
ami oiic of tht'in. Julian, ronipares them to cranes for thi 
rt'a>on. 

Aii'-itnt liistoriaiis trll us. that Ei'liaUina u-as biiih by Dt 
joi-t's. callc;!. in th" liook (W" Jmiiih, Arphaxad, the first kin; 
(»f Mfdia, afiJT tlir inhabitants had shaken off the yoke oftbi 
Assyrians. There is no reason, however, to think that Da 
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s»^>iilt Ecbatana, or that the Medes were, in his days, an 

itei and barbarous people. There can, indeed, be no 

J^lat Bcbatana was a city long before the days either of 

or Phraortes. The natural amenity of the 8>ituation 

loon point it out to the natives as a proper place for a 

Mai when Media rose to a state of political independ- 

tfrom the beauty and strength of its situation, it would 

*iy be selected as the fittest place for the royal residence. 

walls of Ecbatana are much celebrated by ancient 

^■fc, and minutely described by Herodotus. According 

historian, they were seven in number, all of a circular 

and gradually rising above each other, by the height 

battlements of each wall. The situation of the ground, 

by an easy asc6nt, was very favourable to the design of 

g them, and perhaps first suggested it. The royal 

and treasury were within the innermost circle of the 

The first of these walls was equal in circumference 

^5^ city of Athens, that is, according to Thucydides, 178 

gs, or about twenty-four miles. This wall had white 





l^^-**ftements ; the second, black ; the third was of a purple 

^"^Jour ; the fourth, blue ; and the fifth, of a deep orange ; the 

-w^O innermost, as serving more immediately for a fence to the 

^^^ison of the king, were embellished in a superior manner 

^0 the others, the one being covered with silver, and the other 

^th gold.. 

This description, as s^iven by Herodotus, seems to partake 
of the fabulous ; nevertheless, toat it was one of the most mag- 
nificent of oriental cities, other authorities declare. In the 
book of Judith, chap. i. 2—4, we read, that the walls of this 
metropolis were seventy cubits (about 130 feet) high, and fifty 
cubits (about 94 feet) broad ; that the towers on the gates 
-vrere an hundred cubits (about 180 feet) in height ; the 
breadth, in the foundation, sixty cubits (about 1 1 2 feet) ; and 
that the walls were built of hewn and polished stones, each 
stone being six cubits (about eleven feet) in length, and three 
in breadth. 

Polybius, speaking of Ecbatana, says : " The edifices of 
this city surpass, in richness and magnificence, all others in 
the world. The king's palace is 700 fathoms (nearly one 
Cnglish mile) round. Though all the wood-work was of 
cedar and cypress, not the least piece of timber was visible ; 
the joints, the besims, the ceilings, and columns, which sus- 
tained the porticos and piazzas, being covered with silver or 
gold plates. All the tiles were of silver. The greatest part 
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..I -i..*. ..«'.•■■■■• ni-r ■1'V'*! ^■T^^v!^• ^!t*-'. '■-'!- 
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' - . \ • . W'h' :i V'-.v.*-'. :*. !.'^'.^-'-* 

• — ■■ .' .Kti-i W.I* <•:':". M"''"-fi* 
• 1 . • •*■• *■ ' i?»r"» I ■■ir; 1 :■: !'. a jrii'.tiB 
■ . ■ ' . » • ■■ • . i.-M i-i-k^. in i a LTfi! !'.n::y?*.al^ 

!:•■ '.\h'ir :ir:i •irj'.ir.u' t-^ aK'il '>«).'S^ 

\ ■.■•■? *. r':! .t! !:i»- i-\?r»nii!y of a rich aP^^ 

1- '•■•* :i ' in;!:in'iiMi!c i'!" iw am'itirt distfj 
• * >• !:: !::■;'■■■! !it! !-»nij. :mil th»- c:ijMl.*.l o! aOi 
.■■ • ' .\. HI. I *v :i prinrt- of ih»- roviil line T* 
• ■ ■» ■ -.. ■•■ ! III! :i *:.'|»', M h»Ti' th»' nio!iniiimnj«tt» 
* •. . ' ■ * 'i-r ::;'|»-ir \n in:uv\ on pnvis«»lytWa* 
- • J. -i ■ :.: \\'\\' i!i;i. whii-h is (lt'!k*rii«otl asbeinettp* 
I- '.:: I" .■.iTi»;»iii?« :iUiui 'JJIMO hoiisr-5, and 45iW 
•••.' ' ■...'., I ".I II I iitiii.:, ^ ,if whli'li an* Jrws. and as many A^ 

1 1 •' 1 1 I III i> ,1 [>) ii'i' nf iiilifriina?^!* to the Jo\a-s. on accwB* 
"! ■* ■ •ii'.iinin.' :i !"iiih iillt'i«i<tl tii he that wherein Esl* 
1.. I M '. {>■•■ M wi'P' inttTP-il : an«l the rsite is very litely* 
h i\. '-. 1 !i !!rii iif till' iTit»rini*nt of one or both of those prt- 

■ ; •* "ilii* ?.iiiiK i> iMi-iitiontHl l>v IVnjainin of TudeB 
I* *• j!i 1* -11 .'r.iTiinl >om«\vh:it nioro elevattnl than any in ^^ 
;;• • •»!* ■ini!s«"» I. :iii«l is ill some dei»r*»o fallen into dwa' 
TI:. I :;'rmi' !■• iln* liiililinir is hy a rtono iloor of small ( 
vi- ■-iMj". ilh !»• y "I \\hi«li is kopt l»y the chief rabbi. Tl 
li . -! .-..h !ih!^ tit til'" :Mitf-rh:unlM^r. which is small, and c< 
i.'i:j<»!if ■.T.iM^ of si\er;il rabhis. A second door, of infer 
linn- ii-i'Mi^ !■» till" tir^t. li-rids to th»» toinb-chamber, which 
'.jt'.'iT tli.iii the Mut»r Mp'uitnrnt. In the midst of this sla 
ill ■ TWO s.irritph:iLri of Sb»ril»vai and Ksther. Thevare c< 
j) wi..| 4tf (hiik ami haul w4>od, are richly carved, and have 
I tclirrw iiiM ripiion ai«»iiir th»' upper letlire, taken from Est 
ii ■). a lit I \ :\. The woikI is in ijTOoii preser^-ation, thoi 
evib'ntly v«mv »''ld. Tho present building" is said to h 
b«M'ii I 111 lit l»y ri'rtaiii di*vnnt Jews, and to ix'cupj' the site 
o?ii« iin>re niairiiiHvTiit. wiiich was destroyed by Timour I 
'J'ln' inscription ther»M>n. as translated by Sir Gore Ous 
rnns thus : •• 'i'hursday, (irieenth of the month Adar, in 
\r:\r 117 4 from the creation of the world, was finished 
luikliujT of this temple over the graves of Mordecai and 
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the handi of the good-hearted hrothere, Elias and 
the fiona of the deceased lamael, of Kaihan." Thii 
[probably af\er the computation of the eastern Jews, 
voiiki make it answer to about 250 a. d. ; otherwise, 
I not have been earlier than about G50 a. i>. 
fpUowinff are the translations of the other inscriptions, 
ire rendered by Sir K. Ker Porter, and which are 
creating : 

a marUi ilab in the sepulchre. — ^^ Mordecai, beloved 
our«d by a king, was great and good. His garments 
)t6 of a sovereign. Anasuerus covered him with this 
Ml and also placed a golden chain around his neck. 
f of Susa rejoiced at his honours, and his high fortune 
the glory of the Jews. 

ke iareopha/(u$ of Mordecai. — ^^ It is said by David, 
6 me, O God 1 I am now in thy presence. I have 
the gates of heaven, that thou art my God ; and what 
• I nave received came from thee, O Lord.— -Those 
lodies are now beneath in this earth, when animated 
nercy, were great ; and whatever happiness was be- 
upon them in this world came from thee, O God l«- 
prief and sufferings wore many ; but they becamo 
because they always called upon thy holy name in 
lictions. Thou liAedst me up, and I became power- 
hine enemies sought to destroy me in the early times 
fe ; but the shadow of thy hand was upon me, and 
me, as a tent, from their wicked purposes." — Mon- 

i the iarcojihagui of Either. — ^^ I praise thee, O God, 
u hast created me. I know that my sins merit punish- 
et I hope for mercy at thy hands ; for whenever 1 call 
lee, thou art with mo ; thy holy presence secures me 
\ evil. — My heart is at ease, and my fear of thee in- 

My life Ijecame at the lost, through thy goodness, 
peace. — O God I shut not my soul out from thy Divine 
a. Those whom thou lovest never feel tlie torments 

I«end me, O merciful Father, to the life of life, that 
be filled with the heavenly fruits of paradise I" — 

( 

lr« 

irding to Morior, Hamadan presents more objects of 
h to an antiquarian than any otlier city in Persia. On 
tern sununit of Alwend is a large scjuare platform, 
jy the natives, " The tomb of the son of Solomon." A 
: of copper lamps lie scattered in its vicinity, which 
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t'rji:.i.''* '. ■ *^.i'* !.ni'il tusnh In i:;» ■•! ih'.' railrysflli 
w. :. 1 I - .: • . r.: ::•:.. > N-ith-wt >! i.-i" :h» !^\n^. a::b*! 
. • .1 : ■;•. : :;•■ :•: rK:! u.i!i ::• ::u- }»i;iir.. :i>»'j: nnvwi* 
'.' .. .■■ ■. ij.;- ir*. jir.'it«-!iri:: Iroin ih»- sl-^pinj slfrf' 
.1 ,;%•-.. V.» i:!". *!• ri Ml"* M.iiii" ^-alU-d iho tiunj N»BW|^ 
I . .* ■■: t If- i-i:.- h i!i ;in iiiiiiit-nso Uivrkol'ifdp 
. ' v.. . -.*! ::. ! ii:..>: !i \Mr»-. iiii.i of maiiv ihousuidl 

m 

w- i.-l.'. V'. ;• !i : •: \Tf*:n ih** :;n>uiiil.i\vosijuareeiat 
;i| :«. ir ::i •.'.• :.i • i-i \\u' >r'iiif. imh to the il»'pih o! afatl 
!• • : ii. ' !«.i<!'!i. -ii>«i :i« i:i:iiiy in Iriis^th Each of iheK ' 
l.'" ■ :.r.»:ii- *.ut* '- i->-hiiiiii!< tif i-njjnivt'd arrow-h«ii« 
j:. ■ :i. I "Til- iif I \i'»lltni ]»riSiTvatioii. Above iIm**!^ 
! i" ■ •- •':• > MiiiM II- • iii'ij! nt i-ilnTs art' traceable. •™*ll;-.- 
II. it'i: It !.: i-i :iii*i<iiiiTv w.is ilisMVfnd. hv Morior and S«M|: 
K- r l*:!.r. in \h»' i ii»r! I mtii skirts of the oit^\ conssng*!^ 
:i.. > .\>' ••: .1 •I'liiiiiu. witli i!5 ^rok»-n shaft, of thesameoiiiK 
:t* it». .•..|iimii> foiinil at l*irMpt»lis. Noar this frncTMBU'k ._ 
l.iiL" ri :M:l;ir It rrai'f. rviilrnily thf» work of art, and pw*f I '>. 
tJii L'i'"iiil uiiik iif M>iu»* irrt'at ItiiiKlinsj- Some iil«™y*fc . 
Willi ill'- |i.il.irf of ihf iN'ntiiin k in •:. which, IMybius*^! 
\\:!> I'll.iw till- iii.nlil 'I'hi' ])i>>ition of tht* niinsof ifc*i 
ill I II .mmIi'. w hifli was proKibly the silo of iho ancient ctt 
i^ ni.'if t li-v It'll than thr platform, and siilHciently nwi* 
l.iiii-r t.» I't MJil to It Im-Iow ih«' former. On the sileofw 
raMii i> a >mall ]>latforni. calliii Takht. I. Ardeshir. vW 
Ill's an I Ntiiior of whit«» sijnarr stones, backed by inaMWJ 
ot iMiimiMi MiMif ami mortar. IJosides these, Hanmdanc*\r 
taiii^ a LMi-at mnnbrr of Mohanimtnlan antiquities, as s^ U 
iliral .-iniii'S. lowt i\*;. nuvques. old liazars, and Ciific insciip- 
tii'ii^ Arsai'idan and Sassanian coins are also to be touw 
liiir: of wiiirh latter, nine were broug-ht hv Sir R. Kei 
rmtir iiitii K.ii'j^laihl. Morier discovered a cylindrical stone, 
with l*fi>t'pii|it;in ticf! I res and characters on it; and he sup- 
iviMs. th.it if fxi-avations were permitted to be made on what 
lie dfiiiis tt» 1)1' the site of the lo^-al treasurj*, valuable dis- 
coveries would he made. 



RA'SES, OR REY. 



This city is called, by Isidonis. the larsfest city in Media. 
It is mentioned in the Inmks of Tobit and Judith as a place 
of conseiiniMice, after the revoU of the Paithians against the 
dynasty of Seleucus. It was captured by Arsaces, the lirst 
oi the l^artliian dynasty of sovereigns, and made the capital 
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ipire. From him it was called by the new name of 
It became a great and flourishing city in the days 
ohammedan khalifs of Bagdad ; and was at its acme 
al splendour in the ninth century, when it contained, 
^ to the romantic account of the Mussulman annal- 
00 baths, 15,000 mosques, 6,400 qpUeges, 12,000 
00 caravansaries, and 13,000 inns. It was ruined 
Tteenth century, partly by the intestine discord of its 
ts, who were divided into the opposite sects of the 
id Sunnites, and who contended with each other for 
rs ; and, finally, by the Mongols, under the succes- 
BDghis Khan. Nothing now remains of Rages but 
16 ancient wall. 

lay upwards of two hundred miles east of Ecbatana, 
dan. It is remarkable in history for the defeat and 
Arphaxad, or Phraortes, son of Dejoces, by Nabu- 
ior, king oi Assyria, b. c. 64 1, in the plain oi Ragau, 

L 

s these cities of Media, there were several others, as 

, of which appellation there were many towns ; and 

which is sometimes adjudged by Strabo to Media, 

etimes to Parthia. At a later date there were the 

Zombis, Patigrau, Gazaca, Margasis, etc. ; but these 

built, in after ages, by the Macedonians, and are 

called by Strabo, Greek cities. These were suc- 

f more modern cities : thus showing the ebb and flow 

e of sublunary affairs ; proclaiming that time sweeps 

pires, nations, and cities from the face of the earth ; 

onishing the reader to seek a mansion in the skies. 

as well tuned his harp to the following strains : 

" This world is all a deeiing show, 
For man's illusion given ; 
The smile of joy, thb tears of woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow, — 
There's nothing true but heaven. 

'* And false the light on glory's plume, 
As fading hues of even ; 
And love, and hope, and beauty's bloom, 
Are blossoms ffatner'd firom the tomb, — 
There's uotning bright but heaven. 

" Poor wanderers of a stormy day. 
From wave to wave we're driven ; 
And fiincy's flash, and reasons ray. 
Serve but to li^ht the troubled way, 
There's nothmg calm but heaven.*' 



CHAPTER III. 



THE HISTORY OP THE POLTIT OF THE XCD 



TflB C.OMOLS'mEST^ UIWS, ETC. 

OfR kno\vli\is^ of the goremment of the Med« 
rarly nu«»» of the world, is very limited. Origini 
rrrr« it appears to have heen monarchical, like tha 
primitive nations ; and it b probable that they posses 
of thi'ir own in the earliest ages. This state of thi 
till the date nt which they were first brought undei 
of the Assyrians. When under this yoke, they 
veriiiHi by the absolute Laws of the Assyrian mons 
when they had shaken it off, which they did aboi 
they ap{H'ar to have modelled their form of govern 
the (le»|i<»tio principles of their former masters. 1 
Wame al)S(>lut*\ submitting to no law, and claii 
resjMvt with the jjods themselves. Their own 
law ; and, as they were thus the fountains of law 
looke<l upon by their subjects as something more t 

There is a reference to the royal prerogative of 
in the Mevlian monarchs, Dan. vi. 8, where the c 
nijaiiist the life of the prophet Daniel are represen 
in IT \h\\n to Darius : ** Now, O king, establish the 
siirn tlie writinir, that it be not changed, accordinc 
of the Medes and Persians, which altereth not.'* 

I low tenacious the kings of Media and Pers 
ndherinrr to the principles of their decrees or lav 
discerned in many transactions recorded in histon 
the chapter alluded to affords a notable instance. 1 
of Esther, also, we find a king unable to recall an o 
he had made for the massacre of the Jews. The o 
he had, when he discovered the depths of iniquity 
brought it to pass, was to issue a counter order, al 
people he had doomed to die to stand upon their < 
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8, ihef weice pemiitted to contend wik and kill 
were, by his pneviou3 UDju^jt decree^ bound to kill 

les these monarchs ttien»e}i)Wi suflbnod from the 
which attended their laws, bs jAki also their sub- 
J. Malcolm relates a memorable instance of Aga 
d Khan, the last but one of th« Persian idngs, 
U illustrates this. Afier alludii^ to the instances 
cs of Esther and Daniel, he says : ^ The chafacter 
er of the king of Persia has undergone no change, 
ing, Aga Mohammed Khan, when encamped near 
i%e would not move till the snow was off the moon- 
vicinity of his camp. The season proved severe, 
ow remained longer than wcus expected ; the army 
iifTer distress and sickness, but the kin^ said, while 
emained upon the mountain he would not move ; 
'ord was law, and could not be broken. A muki- 
orers were collected, and sent to remove the snow : 
s, and a few fine days, cleared the mountain, and 
immed Khan marched. This anecdote was r^ated 
me of his principal chieiis. and who told it to me 
ire of impressing my mina with a high opinion of 
immed ithan, who knew, he observed, the sacred 
I, word spoken by the king of Persia." 
•wn of Media was hereditary, and the Medes paid 
irchs the greatest possible respect. Herodotus says, 
leemed it a very great offence to spit or to laugh in 
3nce. They honoured them with the high sound- 
f " Great kmg," or " King of kings," which was 
adopted by the Persian monarchs, and their proud 
, the Parthians. When they apneared in public, 
s not often, they were attended by musicians and 
nsisting of the noblest in their kingdom. In the 
ttle, their wives, children, and concubines formed 
jir retinue, as is usual in an oriental camp. 

WAR, ARTS, STO. 

edes were, in very early ages, a warlike people, 
appear from their history, and there is an interest- 
m to their warlike disposition in the prophecies of 
Tie Almiifhty, threatening to destroy Babylon by 
I, says by his prophet : 

Id 
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• Bibflia, I «ai Hir op tb« ]lad« aguDit thoi 
Wbarh thAll not rr^ud alvcr ; 
Anil M lor (Old, tbrr •hall not drU^ in it 
Thru Uiw» ahAll alio duh the jonng men to pinei; 
AjkI thnr iluJI have no pitir on the &UL of the wofflk: 
T^ir rj« ahail not apart children."— 1m. ni. Hi 1^ 

In war, the Medet poisoned their arrows withabimmii 
liquor called napAitha, of which there waa anciently an ib 
dani'c in Mi*dia, Persia, and Assyria. The anow Ix 
stcviMti in it, and set on fire, and shot from a slack bow. 
a swift and violent motion lessened its malignity,) burned 
flrsh with such violence, that water rather incrAised thai 
tinifui^hed the flame : dust alone could put out the flame 
allt:viatr the pain it occasioned. Their boAvs, which foi 
thi'ir prin<*i|KU weapon, were only exceeded in size andstn 
hy thoM! of the Ethiopians, and were well fitted to be 
abo Its clubs. They measured about five feet six incb 
Icni^nh. 

1 lerodotus attributes to the Medes the custom of confi 
alliances with the blood of the contracting parties, \^hi( 
practised among all the eastern nations, even in the 1 
timi'S. This is confirmed by Tacitus, who says« that 
they were to form alliances, they used to tie togetl 
thuinlis of their right hands till tne blood, starting to 
treinities, was, by a slight incision, drawn forth. Of tJ 
mutually partook ; and a league thus confirmed, was e 
most awful, as being mysteriously solemnized with tl 
of the parties. 

This oflfers a sad picture of humanity ; but prophec 
to the day when the blood of our fellow creatures i 
be even thus figuratively drawn to insure friends 
amity — when all nations shall look upon each oth( 
workmanship of one common Creator; as brethr« 
whom they should sojourn on earth in peaca Glor: 
tliat day be, when 

" Lovo shall, in one delightfhl stream, 
Through every bosom flow ; 
And union sweet, and fond esteem, 
In ereiy action glow." 

With reference to the arts, learning, and trade of th 
very httle is known. Whether they ever applied the 
to either is not, indeed, an3rwhere recorded. They 
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e delighted, and to have aimed at excelling in 
art of war. In the arts of managing the war- 

nd handling the how, they surpass^ all other 
in after ages, did their successors, the Per- 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE KINGDOM OF MEDIA. 



'I've kin^om of Media appears to hare been ereo 
704 y«*nn, b. c. Hitherto it had been a province (^1 
of AjQiyria ; for wc collect from Holy W rit, that in 1 
Sh.iliiuinr«er, king of Assyria, transplanted the 
Israelites into various districts of Media, 2 Kings xvi 
must therefore, have been, at that time, in fall and on 
possession of that province. It was, indeed, in the 
710, that the Medians became first disafiected towai 
Syrian rule. In that year, they revoked from Sen 
and during the next six years they lived without a 1 

During this time, the liber^ the Medes had ac 
their \iilour degenerated into licentiousness, and the 
moiit not being well established, they fell into a 
anarchy worse than their former subjection ; inji 
Icnce and ranine, prevailed everywhere, because lh( 
ono possc^SMHl of power suflicient to restrain them, oi 
sufficient to punish the offenders. These disorden 
induccnl the people to settle a form of govemm« 
rendenMl the state more flourishing than before. 

Herodotus gives the following account of th( 
" There was a man among the Medes of the name < 
son of Phraortes, of great reputation for his wisd 
ambitious views were thus disguised and exerci 
Medes were divided into different districts,* and D 
distinguished in his own, by his vigilant and impa 
bution of justice. This he practised in opposit 
general depravity and weakness of the govemro 
country, and while conscious that the profligate ai 

* At the time of their revolt from the AssyriAiis, the Medes 
the Busians, Paratacenians, Struchates, AnixantineB, Budians 
These states were independent of each other, and governed 1 
magistrates. 
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yer be at war with each other. The Medes, who lived 
t him, to signify their approbation of his integrity, made 
eir judge. In this situation, having oae mxe elevated 
r, he conducted himself with the moat rigid equity, 
haviour obtained the highest applause of lus country- 
md his fame extending .to the n^hbouring distrietai 
iple contrasted his just and equitable dedaioiis with the 
arity of their own corrupt rulers^ and unanimously re- 
to his tribunal, not sujSering any one else to determine 
igations. 

16 increasing fame of his integrity and wisdom eon- 
augmented the number of those who came to consuk 
But when Dejoces saw the pre-eminence which he was 
•ersally allowed, he appeared no more on his accus- 
tribunal, and declared mat he should sit as a judge no 
I intimating, that it was inconsistent for him to regu- 
) affiurs of others, to the neglect and injury of his own. 
Iii% as violence and rapine prevailed more than ever in 
brent districts of the Medes, they called a public aa- 
to deliberate on national afiaira As far as I have 
Ue to collect, they who were attached to Dejoces de- 
sentiments to tms effect: — ^Our present situation is 
lUe, let us therefore elect a king, that we may have 
mntage of a regular government, and continue our 
ccupations, without any fear of danger or moLestation.' 
brmity to these sentiments, the Medes determined to 
long ; and, after some consultation about what person 
ould choose, Dejoces was proposed and elected with 
al consent" To such mean and discreditab^ shi^ 
) ambitious spirit resort, that it may obtain a ciown* 



" Not kings alone : 
Each Tillager has his ambition too: 
No sultan prouder than hb fettered slave. 
Slaves buikl their little Babylons of straw — 
Echo the proud Assyrian in their hearts, 
And cry, ' Behold the wonders of my might !' 
And why 1 because immortal as their lora : 
And souls immortal must for ever heave 
At something great; the slitter, or the gold; 
The praise otmortals, or the praise of Heaven." 

YOUNO. 

ler, make thou thy choice of the praise and the favour 
ven ; for all else will fail thee m the hour of death, 
the day of judgment. 
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I', in J.I .1 ii«l asia i\i:iijt. tlioii;:h ihr ru'^nr h»- nn^Ji 

I • .1 .*. '!nii t ii^rii. h.o»- !-■» ri niv«'?Niry ii> ^rnu' ^^^' 
i:.\ • i!iv r.l* r "r iii»<-ipliiii' 

1 h«- I.ril a. I I'f his i:iiVfrTiin«'iil w:is thf rnpBilioi ■ I 
!'• ^i:t(>i. t" »4*'ur*- hift iii-r«t»ii. ami iiuiiit:iiu tiis 
11> [i* It r*<ftiir«<l thrill tit duilil Iniii n strDiiiT aii*l nuL 
}o..i • .lit 1 ;itti rwarii> tn biiilil tlic royal I'iiy of l^l 
uhih Ik j'l i« I'l h\ M:iji»r Kiiiin II »>ii i»r lu-ar llie site « 
nil! III. Ill Al Ji Ui'l (S.f p !:«•» ) Allrr ihiM'itv«"MfiBiL 
ht .iifx^ tlif niaiii Nuty "1 tht- (M'tiplr, who h:ii{ hithritoln 
III ^iIiiL'i". !•• n-Milt' III itj* vii'inily. li«-iiiir piTSU5nW.i*lj- 
i\ir. !li:ii ihi iMiijtMy I'l kiiii:!* is im^ rr!*|Mrtiil alaf *M 
ui!h>lii w hiiiivli fiinii jiiiMir vii'w, in unliT to incwaU"! ■ 
|iii!;i- ii*iMit .kinl icii*T:iii(in !iir his jmtsimi and i;uveroB»l 
1|. wa* :iInii»M lii:iri-i >mMi', iiinl iiivi:(il>lf> to his i«u\i)«ll,l*| ' 
Miit> nil:- till III tit siN-ak or riMiiiniiiiiriitt' their utfiiinUjliiv 
I'll I i)iiiiii:'li hiM oijiriiil ffi'rvnnt9, hy whom hi^ n'^ubittM'' 
tumi"! Ill'' •'Wii ilii'iiiinii!* * "This,'* siiys Hrroilolus, '^^y 
thi fill III \ih It'll hr oliitrrvtMl in jmliriary nmttrra. Htt|i^^ 

II •••iiiii;. ' III* mltlM, "with rripinl to ]MMml otlrnrrs, ^tu l^^' 
W hriH vi r hi- hianl t>f iiny injury U'in^ |M*r|irtniti*<l, (ui^ ^ 
t)ii*> pill |Mksi' hr :kp|Miiiitril Miirs iimi iiifonn«*ri« in (liiri'n*ntpKlV 
ol hi> li•lllllllil>ll^,) thiMitJi'iKitT WHS first liroiijfhlto his pniMKti 
itntl tlii-ii piiMi>hi*(l aivonlinif to his olii*n(*(\"f 

A lt)i(>Mi;h 1 hjiN't'S apiN'ais to hav«' iirUHl tyninnioallY<lunn| 
his nilt', hr w:i.s ni-vi'ithrlrss ii ^rmt uml wisr prince, andt 
Mi->MMi: to his iMiiiitry. I>uriii^ his rri^i, his countryMt' 
jiiyi-ii tlir pi(it'iiuri4lrM |M>at'(' ami tranquillity; and \w n«'^f 
r:iiMnl \\:ii- into tlir tiTritorii'M of his iiri^nlHiiirs. Aorord- 
in:^ to Mr. llalcN, hr died ii. r. GG3, uflur u reign of foitjf 

• A Niiiiiliir |M>liry whh nilojitiHl by our NiHrnim ktnn. Ifcnrr \^-M 
itiriiil of ihi' iiiuiiittiiiti' ii]i|ilirntioii tor juHtii'r to the* kinff hiniM'It' in tiw 
Aula fffii.\,or "^rcnt rourt," that ruiiNiantlv attrndnl nu prmon, in4i* 
tuii'il i\Ktt iiihiT I'tiuriM (tf Kinjr'H llt<iu'h and ( imiinon Plnw, to liriUtitMi* 

b- III \ViT4iiiiiiiMii>r, when* nil Juilirinl |ir»ri<c(Iingii wrrr honcrforth to be 

iiihii'ii'il liy |ilrmlin}f lM<fon> tnr jii(li{f*N. Kvthui rpguUUion, juHtkrwtf 

in* imlrrly nml iiiorr Hkiirully iKhinniHtrml. 

1 'I'hiii, 11I1141, n*Ni'iiil)lt'N ihr iiiNtitution of itinorant jiiflfjm ofamiixp, who 
wrrr Nf lit on rin'uilH, nt Nt:itc«l iN'ritHU, to tnkr " co}(nizancc« of oflVnrr< 
nml iiiiMli'iiiraniirN ;" rt)rn'H|M>ii(iiii)r totho " H|>yiii){ out, or ohtaining infitf* 
iimii«iii of Hurh ;" whilo Aohnirtha, or ICi'batana, Uio caintal, became tho 
cMtiibliHlutl plui'(< of public rtroniN in atWr agW| Kxra vl, U. 
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B was succeeded in his kingdom, which had now 

wrerful, by 

PHSAOB.TE8 

Arphaxad of Scripture, 

ia was a martial pnnce. Not being satisfied with 
m ef Media, left him by Dejoces, he attacked the 
md, defeating them in a decisive battle, brought 
: subjection to his empire. After this, strengthened 
ission of the Persian forces, he attacked omer na- 
reduced them, one after another, till he made him- 

of almost all Upper Asia. 

rith this success, ne invaded the Assyrians of Nine- 
iiough at this period weakened by the defection of 

were still very powerful in themselves. Nebu- 

raised a great army in his own country, and sent 
rs to a j^eat many nations in the east, to require 
mce. They refused to comply with his demand, 

his ambassadors with i^ominy ; thus plainly de- 
it they no longer regarded the power of his once 
pire, Judith i. 5—1 1. 

)donosor, enraged at such insolent treatment, swore 
rone and kingdom," that he would be revenged 

nations, and put them to the sword. He then pre- 
lattle with his own forces, in the plain of Ragau.* 
ensued, and it proved fatal to Phraortes. He was 
is cavalry fled, his chariots were overturned, and 
order, and Nabuchodonosor gained a complete vie- 
in taking advantac^e of the confusion of the Medes, 
their country, took their cities, pushed on his con- 
to Ecbatana, forced the towers and the walls by 
gave it over to the rapine of his army. The un- 
*nraortes himself, who had escaped into the moun- 
gau, fell at length into the hanas of Nabuchodono- 

I a large and extensive plain to the south of Teheran, the 
tl of Persia. It extends east and west to a great distance. 



ed on the north by the mountains of Mazanderan, supposed 
mentioned in the text as the " mountains of Ragau ;" and 
infeiior range that separates it from the western limits of the 
esert. The mountains of Manzanderan are very difficult of 
airy, and therefore the fittest place to which Phraortes could 
f refuge from his enraged pursuer. The city itself is men- 
B books of Tobit and Juditn, and the reader will find it d»> 
142 in this histoiy. 



I'f2 lf!*T>'>RY or THE SCDCS. 

■ •^T. \\?i ' ■*•• •!•'*! him ! » hn jvi! tit ;i rrifl li.-.T.H Arertil^ 

J., r." . :. ' ' ■ ^ •-' •" ^!> -ii* 1 I r k'lir isnMi'.h? :'..:;.<rl ani i- 
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rTAXARKS I . •>!: KAI KUBVTV, 

v)ii» 'Ai* tht' in.i*f rr!i'lir;t!«'l f»f th^ M(*«)ian kincs.and.fr 
r . '.!.'! r ••• 1 »r Unhf. ilif AIul«ii»tiis nf Sirripiiire. Thepo* 
.!*>. !r. in-. ;!iil till l*iT«i:in litf^«irian Mirk hiinil. etc.. asm B 
r> 1 1 • >' :.'..:i ' ii.ni :i> tin- ioiiiii|«*r (if thi' jN.vnnd. nr Ksiaiun 
i!\M;«!y 1 fi'" tiirniiT. who had fJMiijhl niriin^t the Persias 
III tip l>iti)f ii\ M:ir.iihi)n, nini iherHnro had opportuniiKS c 
i:if irj:)!".: "II, Mitpiiluri s thi^ L'hijft of I >nriii9 Hystnpe^int 
tniflv "! I*»rsn'. thus lUsi'riMiiir the sevprul kincsofP" 
Ma, tri'ia tho Mi.-ilum foiiiulcr to his own son, Xerxes: — 

" Ania'ii liravt' hmto 
A Mt^Ir* first Itil. Tin- virtuiii t>f his Htmt 
Kill tiriii (III* r:n|«n'; fur hu t('iii|N*rati' zt*al 
i:n:it)io< iTuili'iHV. C'ynisi ihinf: by fi>rlunp jnt^ced, 
Aiiiirni'il till* thnmp. simI lilewnl hiitgnl^ful mends 
With iHMf'f. Ill' tti hiii miehly monairhy 
JiiiiM'il l.yiii.i ami thf IMin^iaiu; to hit power 
Ii>ni I IniiI ri'Iiirtunt, liut \\w ^oila 
Willi Miiiiry h\n rfntlr Tirtuf^^ crowned. 
If 14 -oil.) tlirn Wiirr (tiP m|*al diulem. 
Ni \i ti> (ii.<iur:irt> I lis country , and to ftaiti 
TIh' «iili-iiiii<l iiliiriiii lit* the iinoient throne*, 
KiiM> M.'tnhi^ ■■ Him with ri^htcouK vengeance Bred 
Arlii|ihr.tnr4, antl hii* confitiiTarr rhicfc 
('rii!.!iiii ill his |ialfii*p. Msimnhiflir amumed 
The st'f j»tn'. Altrr hiin Artnmirnnrs** 
«l/'1t nnt. to thr c&altril riiiini'nce, 
('rnwMiiii: niv ifrt'at ainhitinn tortune roitied. 
Ill iii.-iiiy :i If f<*ri<<us firlil, niy ^littrrinir iipear 
FlitiiKil in the \un of Pfrt-iaV numi'rous hosts; 
IS lit iirvi-r \vn»iii!tit Kui'h ruin in the state 
As XiTxrs:: iny Kiin. He. in nil the pride of joath, 
Listi>n-« to youth t\it couns^'lH, my commands 
Ni) iniirc rt'iMi-mlx-riMi : hriirc, my lK>arj friends, 
Nut the whiilr linrot* Persia's soeptrrd lonls, 
(Vim know it wt-ll) ho wa^tetl her brave sons." 

Potter's .£scbte.uc. 



♦ Cvi* Tares. t Astynirra, * Cyrus. 

i r.ambyws. II :<iiienliif Mof^us. IT >Iaraphis. 

•♦ Artapherncs. ft Darius Hystadpeu. :; Xenci 
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M supposed that in the^first year of the reign of C3rtx- 
^or B. c. 640, that the army of Nebuchodonoeor was de- 
L in the plains of Bethulia. Cyaxares, who had well 
Lished himself on the throne of Media, and was master 
Jper Asia, knew how to turn this event to his account 
^e they had recovered from the consternation into which 
^ere thrown, eager to revenue his father's defeat and 
L, he marched upon and laid siege to Nineveh^ defeating 
Syrian army who came out to oppose hiuL 
be city was on the point of &lling into his hands, when 
"as obliged to raise the siege, by reason of a Scythian in- 
n and victory as here rdated by Herodotus : " When 
lares v^ras engaged in the siege of Nineveh, he was sur- 
d by an army of Scythians, commanded by Madjras, son 
^otothyas. Having expelled the Cimmerians* from 
»pe, the Scjrthians had found their way into Asia, and, 
noing to pursue the fugitives, had arrived at the terri- 
I of thelVledes. 

^rom the lake Mostis an expeditious traveller may pass to 
iver Phasis, among the Colchians, in the space of thirty 

[Major Rennell, says twenty :] it requires less time to 
into Media from Colchis, which are only separated by 
ation of the Saspirians. The Scythians, however, did 
ome by this route, but leaving Mount Caucasus on the 
, passed through the high country by a much longer one. 
! they met with the Medes, who, in a fixed battle, lost not 
the victory, but the empire of Asia." 
16 Scythians retained the dominion of Asia for twenty- 
years, when they lost it by their licentiousness and neg^ 

At a feast, to which they were invited by Cyaxares 
he Medes, the greatest part of them were cut off when in 
:e of intoxication, and the Medes thus recovered their pos- 
)ns and ancient importance. 

le Scythians who were not at the feast, having heard of 
nassacre of their countrymen, fled into Lydia to king 
ttes, who received them with humanity. This gave rise 
war between the Median and Lydian monarchs, which 
1 more or less fiercely for five years. 

•aicher says : " The history of the Scythians is remarkably obscure. 

1, speaking of the incursions of this people into Asia, sometimes co- 
-., ,-. 1 . . .1 ^ ! 1 _ X j:_^- ui_ Strabo 




Ignorant 

flhoold 

r th»"^f a mi^ake has been made by some copyist." 
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Ti.- l.y Ji.iii wnr .-.mini'n- -!. % •■ •'m*. arvi:■Th:;■lai|r 
t»' ■».• ■. . « '\ mr*". Ill I h:* .i!!v. N il-. ;»■ .15?^:. i'.:.: ^'-^i 

* ■. . ■• :.' \v. 1 :;.• *i» .•• ■ : N::.» •. • ::. .::. i : - ^ :'• s. : f^f 

■ ■■-■ _ _ I. -"'Vl 

p.- ■ •!. 1. ;.:;■.:. uir i::'i::y UiV..-* -.v* :•. I.-:^* «aL 
,.,■: .. - . . -• :. '- 'ii *; :• " 111 :.'.' <i\:h y'a:.'r.jwt\c!.5.ti; _" 
i..i . :r ■■. .* * : i.\.' ! ' .1 ■ 1;".^ 1 »';r::. J an o':**.ina'^ ™,r 

• :.. M... *. ;:.. !. I i : r. ! i 1 iJm* a'.'.' :.i:: i\. -r tvlijis.toibeVr 
i.:r.^ \'..- l.\tii:i> :tni M-l- *. *■ • iiij darknws take^V"^ . 
1,; . . .: . ■.'. .1. ^i'-ti .1 Iri'fii till- * i:. viinirv sirif*-. anaS^TOy.' ^ 

I. w K ■..■ ■: «Mi.". I. afi'l N.i*-j-'.l:i>s.ir. kin:: uf Baby!'*.!', 
w, . .J V. '. .1 ■!• ■! :l^ uniii.ii-Ts : aii-i ihtv fxp» iitediheiret- y 
f. . .i:.t ' r.iirju'l i! I'V :i iii:irri;i:j»'. ptTSuaii».ti. :hai tTeand I 

:'.'. • '■■ ..i*:in.'. Mi:li»iii :i j>*nvrTf»il Umd ol union. Tbey \ " 
.:.»■• 1 M\ I'.t'S i'» L'i^'" Arv» II is. his daiisrhter. in marmcft \' 
! ■ \*'\ i.'t*. ihi- s.»ii »'l C 'Y:ixar»-5. 

! w ■ \- II* :i!!«T. H. f t'lMl, L'vaJtares died, andhewassu^ 
c«i.l' 1 III i.i> k:ni,'tloin bv 



ASTYACKS, OR KAI KArS, 

wli '. :i- •■•r.'.iiiLr l'» .V*Si'hyliis. Urnxlotus. and several oiien:!: 
I.:-' :ii::-, \\:i^ ilir jsiMi o\ C'vuxarrs. ihough Others say *.i= 

'Ml'- r« ijn «»t' Asiya«;t*s was very extended, continuing lor 
thirr\ ti\!' y'ar>s. or till r.. c. 500. But though his reiirn ^^^ 
t!m- 1-iiL'. ill' rr ari" no p;irtioulars handed down to us. woithy 
niiH-iir. n >|>»i'tini»' it, except his repulsing the Babylonians. 
\vh.». mil I IT tin* ooiuliiot of Evil Meroilach. the son of Neb'i- 
ih:ii!n»'// ir. had inaib- an inroad into his territories. 

A>iyai:« s hail two rhildrcn, whose names are famous in 
Jii^rmy tlnsr wiT«\ Cyaxares, by his wife Aryenis. and Man- 
tlanr, by a forinrr iiiarriajre. Mandane ^^tis married, during 
hrr f: ulnar's iifitiiin', to C'ambyses, the son of Achemenes. 
kin;: of IVriiia. from which union sprang the celebrated 
C'ynis. 

I bTtnlotus represents Astyages, during the course of his 
roiixn. ns foolish, mad, and infatuated. His accounts of his ac- 
tions, however, are a tissue of the strangest absurdities and con- 
trari«ti«'S, refuting themselves. They are. moreover, in opposi- 
tion to -^lilschylus, Xcnophon, Josephus, the Persian historians, 
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above all, to Scripture ; and therefore they are omitted in 
pages. Astyages was succeeded in his kingdom by 

OYAXARES n., FRAIBOIIZ, OR DARIITS THE IfEDE, 

» came to the throne at the a^e of forty-nine years. Of 
prince, Dr. Hales says, " Bemg naturally of an easy, in- 
mt disposition, and fond of his amusements, he led the bur- 
of military affairs, and the care of the |rovornment, to CV- 
his nephew and son-in-law, who married his only daugh- 
^1 and was therefore doubly entitled to succeed hun." Im 
latter days, indeed, he seems to have been governed by 
.^^ nephew and heir, XUyrus, " by that ascendancy whicn 
^^paat souls have always over little ones." 
""■ In the thirteenth year of hii^reiffn, or b. o. 553, Belshazzar 
]kaving been slain, Darius succeeded him on the throne of 
Babylon. The first act of hi« soverei^ty, according to Be- 
rosus, was the appointment of Nabonadius, a Babylonian no- 
bleman, not allied to the royal family, to be king, or viceroy, 
under him, according to the established policy of the Mcdes 
and Persians, to conciliate the ffood-will of his new subjects, 
in leaving them to be govemea by a native prince. 

Home, remarking on the truth with which the characters 
of kinfifs are delineated in the book of Daniel, observes, that 
21cnopnon ^^ represents Cyaxarcs as weak and pliable, but of 
a cruel temper, easily managed for the most part, yet ferocious 
in his anger. Is not this Darius ? the same Darius who al- 
lowed his nobles to make laws for him. and then repented ?— 
suffered Daniel to be cast into the lion s den, and then spent 
a night in lamentation for him ; and at last, in strict confor- 
mity with Xenophon's description, condemned to death not 
only his false counsellors, but also their wives and children ?" 
This is one of the remarkable coincidences in which the 
writings of profane and sacred historians harmonize. 

Daniel, who contributed so materially to the accession of 
Darius, was naturally in high favour with him. According- 
ly, on his next appointment of the presidents of the provinces, 
lie set Daniel at tneir head, and designed, on account of his 
consummate wisdom, to set him over the whole united realm, 
Dan. vi. 1 — 3. 

But worldly distinctions are not a bower of roses, under 
which the possessor, though pious and upright, may rest with- 
out fear of oeing disturbed. And so Daniel found. His ele- 
vation and integrity aroused the jealousy of those beneath 



IM KTP^nftT VT THE XEVCS. 

I ■■';•.. •'■..4: :i :i; :.> pi:' .r L-iihr-tti 

■■■.:.■•-• ::.." :■:::•* :" L* luncJoiLi« 

.». • !! .t • ' •*.■:• !-. ''^ :.: lj:»ir.« him. ibfT d«l«M« 

:'."ik 'v« ;■!•■% I*.'' :mi*! : : :i ■•Msation. and fof to(» 

•.«ar ••. % ■■■ .■',.-1 .-I \* ry nr: il N-h'^ni'? h iras 0» pn** l*^ 

f I »v ■ v!.!.:«: .-i"! !}.• v% •:!:!>■ 'ar**thaipf*^«edup»»- 1* 

:■■ - ■ \i« •..ii:i** r. wL: h lt-k"«l ii^miris JenaaWo.* I- 
1.-.. ■ -.. ■iri"» :. \i\ 'i J:i* hi« 'nrmi*^ knew, aadw? I'-* 

rV . ■ ■• z^: •'■.' :. \ *v.i' !.:m 111 !ft.- f:ic*-. TheythewWR 
:•.■.::■:■.' I ^nrii;*. !.» This » ffi-^*! — That whoweni 
*■ . '. .- A .: V |- 'Ti •» t't \ i.-l tT iiLin for thirty day?.a'« 
* :■ ■ '.:-■:. 'r:i!:i*' It. 'h-MiM K» cnrt into a den of lii^os- 
J • ; - : • :»-*il. >»' f^.i:i' t\v.-^ ?o iho \-anitv of an amViuca 
*• • '. .\ ■■ j! •«■:*;•• .-.i!; J »h» ir inteiiti'^ns. Darius conseWfr- 
{{' " .•.:■ . :'r4»' ■:■ t**', inl nv that act it was made 

■ lrTr%i«-nMi' an thr «triltart Uw 
i>: Mt>ii All J iVr^uii. which ran never chani^pt.'* 

Moore. 



of 



il :'vi!i I'rMirTjr.^ Wi^il.i havo dirtatcd the expedienrv 
r»^':;:. v./ ;r.iV''r i:i! thirtv «i.iv5 had iviswhI au"nv. But Par.- 
:- ! ^v ■ :. '. : •'• ! ' :*?'.-' -rii iiv. *-• ^f 51 pitiful a tajvr as hTiTnm 
; ' . '.• ' ■ • V: 11!-* ?"ui ih»' li«:ht of n^liirion she. I its refulcvnt 
•'.'.* ; -• \vt V. kij' \\ ih.ii » ii»il cnuld protivt hiin from dano^' 
or. :l !.• "iw i^ri'piT :m inririi him to suffer, would take him 
! ' I'.!' ■*■ !! W'r.t n h** ht-anl of thr doiToe, he neither discon- 
!i;.M"i !.i^ py i'!:k»\ in»r miui*^ a secret of his devotions. This 
1 :s :i !\i r^.iri- > >.>'!i "li«i'nvireiK and the report was laid K'^fore 
l»i!r?r 'I'h'' ini'^jMiiitil nmnarch now saw the error into 
\\h:.}i li»- h:t.l Inl't r>. :iiiil \w endeavoured to save his faithful 
i:ii:ii?!r T. !"ut il w:i> t,>t> hwv : the ediet could not be reversed, 
and hi- ;u'cm>»'is wcrr clamorous for his execution. The 
miMitifih. iht^rrforo. srave the order, expressing- this assurance 
to P.mirl. whtn he was thrown into the den of lions. "Thy 
< ttxl whom thou servesi continually, he will deliver thee,'' 
Dan. vi. 10—17. 

The next niorninjr. after a nig^ht of moumingr and fastinjr, 
the kine arose very early, and went in haste to the den of 
lions ; and when he came to it, he cried to Daniel : *• O Daniel, 
senrant of the living God, is thy God, whom thou servcst 
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^BftUy, able to deliver thee from the lions 9" The prophet 
CS«d triumphantly in the affirmative: ''My God nath 
sii angel, and hath shut the lions' mouths, that they have 
Hxt me : forasmuch as before him innocency was found 
"^ ; and also before thee, O king, have I done no hurt." 
Mi king was exceeding glad ; and he retaliated the same 
KiieAt upon his accusers, their wives, and their children ; 
Ime lions instantly devoured, breaking their bones to 
H before they reached the bottom of the den, ver. 18 — 24. 
ttias now made a decree in honour of the religion of Dan- 
i which he acknowiedged the God of Daniel, to be the 
fiving God in heaven and on earth, ver. 25—28. 
Dm after this, b. c. 551, Cyaxares died, and the kingdom 
edia, etc., became united to that of Persia, under the rule 
jjms the Persian." 

Thus kingdoms pass away, and kingdoms lise, 
Casting their shadowy forms before our eyed : 
So let them pass : fbr in the skies there's one, 
That has no need of moon or of the sun, 
And that will lest for aye 1 To this fair seat 
Turn, pilgrim wand'rer on this earth, thy feet« 
Haik ! from on high a gentle voice says, * Come I* 
It is thy Saviour'»-->maEe it then thy nome. 
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.:;.•::: '.."I'lti"* *'. :i ItiUVi^ *" 
\ \. . , ... . ^ : '.::..- .:. .1 .ii.ill.-l ruiLir/u ay*-^ 

^.* '. ;^ . . .% .* .1 * . ».i..»ii CVfiiiiiiii*, or. iho ""ni* 
,. .,: \\ .....:.. :«'.iu.*»- r. limnl'Tnl im-re m<J«*! 

..; t!.i M:!iriiiM:in nn^ials. i? lounAJ^^ 

l\i-.is£iiir>< iiivhir»> imi K' 

', ir.i* ii».'iiiUiii. :inil ilial in* ssiw his ni-^nuisr 

■ ■■"■■■'■■ ■•- 

H- I.*- ■..::'--'i '»•»• r.. ■niUlli. Ill llo^H-S ol dlS'i'Vinr.: 

.1 .. :■ :.*. will' 1 >::>*' " I*' ^i»" l:il'uI^lW. 

KIVIXS. 

S :... ! !li»- riMTs* "t l-y'li;i Jrmaml a notice : ihoi 
,...,: !• *.iil !•!" ih. in. thzuih^^y an* more c»*U-braUHl i 
•vi.-.* .'f .111 -I- n\ \\!i:rr> than nuiny other rivers more v 

. : 11"'.. •• 

M'ii'i.hr — 'Mi'N i:^,r hati its ris*^ noar CelJrna*, in 

^•u. :iii'l il'W"l !l'.!":i:]i Tarui am! Ionia, into the * 

Si-a. rit'tiMM:: !m \*.^ ^-.^jiim* ihe waters of the Marsy:is, 

Ku-l'M. I.. ?l. VMS. ,!.• |( i.4 rdehrati^i by the anoior 

f"..r i!!* \\!!j.!::..:n I:, mm whfiu'e it derived its name, :nid 

' _ ■ 

;i.M«"»i»J *'' ^-^ li^Mi-lird 1. uo an, describing the naiK 
l.ii'k I«ll w\\\ Pi'Mii't y, !i:iy»: — 

■■Tlii-u Mr\inoii" Willi fitrMHik, whoar wintrr flood, 
(\«:ii'.ittt« ti* M,iniiiT NiU* hiH fralhemi brood; 
Thi-n UiiuU i'i\Mii I'tiiii*. niul from Pvucct ranip| 
Wh«*n* UiiT liifM** hiM ili\hl(>«l Htivnm: 
IiIaIik whrn* rtilil (*ah'Uii flown,: 
whrn* .\ri»lii\l Ihiii. hrr winily Mirfi^e strews; 
*\ Pvtaiio ami miI ( Vln*iia*'Hll walU, 
re now in utrfunw ilu* vuittiuinh'd Manyaji fiills ; 

I WW • rivor ot'Thnuro, whtwc ImnkB alMUndeil wii 

1 liH*hiir ill iho KuroiN*an Turkrv. 
..^ two iitlniulH «iiion}TMt the nioulnii of the lister, or 
»«ton PX|t|«in thr 'IMUis hialis in thi« (tlarr, to he 
kint Ida, which inutit he a miitako : ibr Caicus i« 
„r, ft fireat way dbitant from Ida. 
..inTroaa. 

le - '^pftT the river Caicus, and Colcns v 

I Vanyoa : the fabulous atory of whi 

* of Cetonr, found the pipea F 
guftlieftlly Ml up fiir fta good i 
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III hif Utmenting progeny deplote 

laerva'f tuneful gift niid PhcslMiM' power : 

hUe through iteep banks, hk torrent swift he leads, 

nd with Meander winds among the meads." — Book liL 

ling to tome authors, Doodalus owes the first idea of 
18 labyrinth to the river Meander, to which we find 
C6 in Ovid's Metamorphoses. 

t soft Meander's wanton current plays, 

rhen through the Phrygian fields no loosely strayi : 

ftckward and forward rolls the dimpled tide, 

eeming, at once, two diflfereut ways to glide ; 

^hile circling streams their former banlu survey, 

nd waters past succeeding waters sco : 

'ow Heating to the sea with downwanl coune, 

ow pointing upward to its ancient source. 

och was the work, so intricate the place, 

hat scarce the workman all its turns could trace : 

nd Dadalus was puzzled how to find 

lie secret ways, or what himself designed."— Book viii. 

fttf.— This is a rapid river of Asia, rising in Lydia, 
fter a meandering course, falls into the j^gean sea, 
•hesus. Like the Meander, it is celebrated in the 
the ancient poets, who say, that its banks and neigh- 
l were the resort of the ^^ stately sailing swan." 
. the story of Phaeton, Ovid says :— 

*he swans, that on Cayster often tried 

heir tuneful songs, now sung their last, and died." — Book i. 

tt*.— This river is thought to originate in the western 
f of the central plateaus of Asia Minor. It flows 
rdes, and receives the waters of the Pactolus and 
afler which it falls into the JRgean sea. According 
ets, its sands were covered with gold. Thus, Virgil, 
ng the fertility of Italy, says : — 

" But neither Median woods, (a pleasant land,) 
Pair Ganfjres, Hcrmus rolling ffolden tand^ 
Nor Ractria, nor the richer Indian fields. 
Nor all the gummy stores Arabia yields. 
Nor any foreign earth of greater name, 
Can with sweet Italy contend hi fame."- -Qboro. ii. 

f. — The Halys, now the Kizil-Ermak, is described as 
ts rise by two branches in the higher ranges of the 

, by whom he was first vanquiHhed and then flayed. Some 
naie nymphs, however, who love<l hiif muHic better than that of 
med hxm into a river, which falls into tlie Meander. 

14* 
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Tauru*. in (*appa»!oca. It rcceiTcd the name of Hahsi 
thi- idhiit-sa of Its waters before it enters the sea. Iiis 
ca\\*A th«* Kixil-Krmak. or Rt*d River: butitstnenKi 
• 111 i.» U' .iit<*-Su Where Ktnnier crcwsed C, Venw] 
\V<>iivi%l«' aii«l Virir Kapri.it w-as about three hi 
!«r«iail. niiJ thu*. it must lir rt'ni*fnben*d. was at a pbce 
th.- Mrini!! w.i* rimtrat-ti-d. nt-ar the ruins of a hneoldUlp^ 
'roani*f*n ^!•■^.■rlll•■al it to U*, at its mouth, about the wiiirf 
tip* S* in«> at l*aris. Its whole course was probably Mi Ip 
il:t<«i null it AivordiiiiT to a French authority, it ^ i' 
th* Hl.i.'k S«-a bv oiu* mouth, at the boundarv of Pontosn 
I'.ii'Jil.i.'iiiiia 

Thf H;ilys is the Lircest river of Asia Minor, and in j! 
«1 »y* "tf i'prMis it formcM the wt^em limit of the Medi 
:iii<l thi' tri*'! rn limit of th»« Lvvlian empires. Iiiscele\jn 
I'T \)\v ilit'ta! iif I'nr^us. who was deceived by thisqiiM 
t»r:irlr " If i'ni'sus puss<-s over the HaJ}*?, he shall dear 
cn-ai f'Tnpiri* '' That empire was his own! 

Ptirtnlus — The I^ctolus is a tributary to the Ha 
Takintr its rise in Mount Tmolus, it £dls into thatrivei 
ii has watt-rt-d the city of Sanies. Bv Pliny it is calle 
mollis. Tho potHs say that Midas wTished himself in this 
\vh«'ii h«' turniti into cf»ld whatever he touched : an( 
that ciriMiiii!ttaiic«» it over after rolled golden sand, a 
ct'ivitl ihf iiam»* of Chrysorrhoas. 

" Thr kini;, inatmctoil, to the fbant retires, 
Rut with thr f^okion charm the stream inspbea : 
For whik thU quality the man fbnakes. 
All rqual (mwer the limpid water uikes ; 
Intoriiui with veins of gold the neighboaring land, 
And glides along a bed of golden sand." 

Ovid Met. xL 

It would appear, from history, that gold was an 
found lK>ih amonfj the sands of the Pactolus and H 
and Lucan, in his Pharsalia, says tnily : 

" Proud I^ydia's plains send forth her wealthy sons, 
Pactolus there, and golden Hermus, luns : 
From earth's dark womb hid treasures they convey, 
And, rich in yellow waters, rise to day." 

Strabo observes, however, that the Pactolus had no 
Kinds in his age. 
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FERTILTrr, ETC. 



ertility of Lydia, and the salubrity of its climate, are 

ly mentioned by ancient writers. The air, especially 

ount Tmolus, is much celebrated in their pages. It 

that it was so wholesome, that the inhabitants ffene- 

ved to the age of 150 years ; and diat the neighbour- 

untry was very prolific, and produced an abundance 

riferous flowers. Mount Tmolus itself was celebrated 

.6 herb saffron, to which we find an illusion in the 

pea of Virgil : 

" Thus Tmolofl is with yellow saffron crown'd." 

account of ancient writers, concerning the fertility of the 

.nd, and the salubrity of the air of Lydia, is confirmed 

he reports of modern travellers. Chisnall speaks of the 

Qtry between Tmolus and Messogis, as a " region inex- 

ttibly delicious." It would appear, indeed, that the soil 

Lydia, by reason of its many rivers, was very fertile, and 

tt the country abounded in all kinds of grain, and was ce- 

}rated for its excellent wines. 

Some authors state, that Lydia was enriched with many 
ines, whence Crcesus obtained his immense wealth; but 
tere is no proof that the Lydians ever carried on the opera- 
m of mining. It is most probable that they obtained their 
)ld chiefly from the river Pactolus, which, according to He- 
dotus, washed it down from Mount Tmolus. 



« 



rUAPTER II. 



ToronUAPIIICAI- HISTORY OF LYDIA. 



Tin Tii.rtt iin|Mi(iniit town? of Lydia were, Saidis, Flullr 
<ti!|h:.i. 'rhv:itini« ami Masniivia. 

SARDIS. 

Rirli^ wn!« the rn pital of the kincfdom of Lydia, m ^ 
dnv« i-r < 'rt! jj'iH, who, whon di'f«*airtl in the phiin before thk 
»tv. )'V < 'vrtm. n:i8 ninrtrr nf all the nations within theriiw 
ll.ilv^ 'i'lii- ilMiiiiiioii of this territory then passed intotbe 
hiiii'lH nt'thf IVr^*i;ln5, and Sardb became the residence of the 
S.itri|*!i, to wlioin the cr«)vernmrnt t*Tis committed ; it was aba 
ih«» rhn!«»Mi rfs.»rt of* th«» IVrsian monarchs, when in thisnzt 
<»f fht'ir ♦•fiinit.'. It surrendered to Alexander, after he oad 
di'ftMti'il tin* Prrsiaiis in the battle of the Granicus; and it 
• ■•iitiiiMiil ;i ijM :it r'\*\' under the Romans, nntil the terrible 
tvjrtln|n:iK«', wljii'li hapjwniMl in the days of Tiberius. By 
th.tt niijiirors orilrrs, hi»\vt'Yor, it was rebuilt; but subse- 
ijmrit «Ml.imiii«'s i^( tin* sjurn* d<*»oription, with the ravages 
irxl v|M>li:itions <»!' ihr ( ioths, Saracens, and Turks, have re- 
du.i-.l ii to a ln:ip of* ruins, in which, notwithstanding, some 
rr: nail IS of its anrirnt sj)li'!ulour may be traced. 

Sar.lis. wliirh is now a miscrabfo villacfe, called Sart, is 
5itnat«Ml im i\w noith«rn sid«» of Mount Tmolus, having a 
j»linsant aiul spacious plain iK'fore it, well watered with seve- 
ral strrains, flowinnr from a noiii^hlwuring hill to the south- 
east. Thrsr stKarns fall into the Pactolus, rising to the east 
from th<» sam*' hill, and which, with its collected waters, in- 
rn»asis iho stream of the Hormus, or Sarabat, into which it 
falls. 

Sard is is celobralod in ChrisStian history, as one of the 
"Skven Anx'ALvrric rnrnciiKS," acfainst which the evan- 
gelist John lifted up his warning voice: "And unto the an- 
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:he church in Sardis write; These things saich he 
ith the Beven Spirits of God, and the seren stani ; I 
:hy works, that thou hast a luune that thou livest. and 
id. Be watchful, and strengthen the things whicn re- 
that are ready to die : for I have not found thy works 
t before God. Remember therefore how thou halt re- 
i and heard, and hold fast, and repent. If therefore 
shalt not watch, I will come on thee as a thief, and thou 
BOt know what hour I will come upon thee. Thou 
a few names even in Sardis which have not defiled their 
lents ; and they shall walk with me in white : for they 
MTorthy. He tnat orercometh, the same shall be clothed 
rhite raiment ; and I will not blot out his name out of the 
k of life, but I will confess his name before my Father, 
1 before his ang^els. He that hath an ear, let him hear 
Mt the Spirit saith unto the churches," Rev. iii. 1 — 6. 
How literally this threatening^ has been accomplished, his- 
ly and the testimony of travelfers declare. This once opu- 
at city is now dwindled into an insignificant village, the 
oases of which are few and mean. The present inhabit- 
nte are mostly shepherds, who tend their flocks and herds 
§ they feed in the spacious plains. ^ If I were asked," says 
imndel, in his < Discoveries in Asia Minor,' '' what impresses 
he mind most strongly in beholding Sardis, I should say, its 
iidescribable solitude^ like the darkness of Egypt, darkness 
hat could he felt. So the deep solitude of the spot, once the 
lady of the kingdoms,' produces a corresponding feeling of 
iesolaie abandonment in the mind, which can never be for- 
[Totten;" The Rev. J. Hartley also remarks : " The ruins 
ure, with one exception, more entirely gone to decay than 
bose of most of the ancient cities wnich we have visited. 
No Christians reside on the spot ; two Greeks, only, work 
in a mill here, and a few wretched Turkish huts are scattered 
imong the ruins. We saw the churches of St. John and the 
Virgin, the theatre, and the building styled the palace of CrcE- 
!us ; but the most striking object at Sardis is the temple of 
Cybele. I was filled with wonder and awe at beholding the 
two stupendous columns of this edifice, which are still re- 
maining: they are silent but impressive witnesses of the 
power and splendour of antiquity." Southward of the vil- 
lage of Sart, at the bottom of a small hill, considerable ruins 
are discovered. Six pillars are standing there, twenty-one 
feet in circumference, and thirty in height ; and there an 
leveral vast stones belonging to pillars now prostrate. L 
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FHILABELFHIA. 

elphia was situated about twenty-fire milo caM W 
Sardis, upon a branch of Mount Tmoliis : aft wiikh 
3 are still to be seen the relics of a noble dtj, caDed, 
arks, Allah Shehr, ^the beantifnl ckyj^ or "^tiie dtf 
It was bnih by Attains Hiiladelphiis^ king of Per- 

oice of the evangelist was also directed lo Ffdkdel- 
no thunders were heard in the sooi^ ^ And lo Ae 
the church in Philadelphia write; These things 
hat is holy, he that is true, he that hath the key of 
e that openeth, and no man shntteth ; and shotftefth, 
lan openeth ; I know thy works : belK^ I have set 
ee an open door, and no man can shut it : lor thou 
lie strength, and hast kept my word, and hast not 
ly name. Behold, I will make them of the syna- 
Satan, which say they are Jews, and are not, bat 
lehold, I will make them to come and worship belbre 
Euad to know that I hare loTed thee. Because thou 
the word of my patience, I also wiD keep thee from 
of temptation, which shall come upon all the world, 
m that dwell upon the earth. Behold, I come quick- 
that &st which thou hast, that no man take thy crown. 
; OTercometh will I make a {Hilar in the temple of my 
he shall go no more out : and I will write upon him 
3 of my Grod, and the name ci the city of my God, 
new Jerusalem, which cometh down out of heskr&i 
Grod : and I will write upon him my new name, 
liath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto 
:hes," Rev. iii 7 — 13. 

ifidel Gibbon unwittingly bears his testimony to the 
t of this prophecy. He says, " Among the [inland] 
olonies and churches of Asia, Philadelphia is still 
column in a scene of ruins ! At a distance from 
brgotten by the emperors, encompassed on all sides 
arks, her valiant citizens defended their religion and 
edom above fourscore years ; and at length capitu- 
h the proudest of the Ottomans." 
Lmerican missionaries, Fisk and Parsons, when they 
le place in 1820, were informed by the Greek Arch- 
rabriel, that there were five churches in the town, be^ 
Bnty which were either old or small, and had fallen 
se. The number of houses is estimated at 3,000, of 
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t. 'f*> I. 1 .'. Ill Wlili'it I.*.'- plllliitjic CziriSLuLS Oi ri 

i':...i=.. jiiLi. u* It ij.iw •-.iin:^. i-uvtrs a considenUi 
i*t .'I • i:. :.. i! miliar iif* Ui«' »i><(ie ol'MrTcral hilis- in 

. ir ii» :->[i 111.' till- »i I t^'i:^ Q$ tilth y. and thfohoQMi 
» ■ ■:.. • ■:..:■. .:r- il; i l> rtpriS^-ntt-d M l>eau'jiulii! 
t i;* : .fi ii Ut^ ijzir ut' iht' iiima trxtrnslve atti 

( . I.- t:. \^.i t *ii' «•! ii:(' iii*»i remarkable num 
I, ..--. ;i'>.i ^i • ri til* r« t> :t >iiiL'lc column, which end 
I ■..;■ .: 31. -tii' : >trii>iurt- ih;:ii thr presontchurch. " 
M-. " .ill • .t _'.:t! uri!' r. *'uk*u \iith ihe present nai 
I .1.. f I li :■. t.iiiij^ ti uuwi ihiLt p:irt ot the meaea 
K-i,.i. ;i i-i J'iuKkI' ipitia whioh wo liiid in the l'2ihi 

TIITATIR^. 

'I l.\.itir:i w:i2( ^i!ll:ltl1l on the banks of a stream 
s> i::i\ii>i ti> thi- lliTiiui:;. or Sanibat twentv-bv 
!!:.)• - n> nth \vi si i»f Suniiis. mid forty niilrs soiith-eai 
•'k::.>i- A«->-iiriiiiiL: t^i Stialxi. it was a Macedonia 
.-Ml ! i: \v;i> til' I'tjiipt ii and Kuhippia of Pliuy. B\ 
j^ i> •!• iii>riiiii:ii'il. ill his li^t of Lydiaa cities. Thvati 
J-!;- h I:' iii)\\ I'tllid Ak-hii!;8ar, or "The Wiiite 
|-i:rij'S liiinii.'i^' ih»' city of the Ak-Su-Leucos. o 
Kim r. ' I'll whii ii it sftaiids. it contains a populatioi 

1 ii\.L(ii;i \v:i> :iiiMili«Tof the Seven Churches add 
t!n I \ iii'jrIiM Jnlm. whiisi* warning voice foretold 
ti<>!i Ml tiiiM* I in|ilKiiii* words: "And unto the aa 
I'hiin'b ill 'i'liviitiia writf* ; These things saith tl 
< MitL \\ |jn iiittli Ills t yt'S like unto a flame of fire, ai 
an- lik»' liiH- bni^i? ; 1 know thv works, and charit\ 
vi.'f. itii'l liiith. and i!iy ]xitienci\ and thy works: ai 
to iic niort> than the lirst. Notwithstanding I ha 
ibiiiiTS aifainst ihi^i-. b«*cause thou sufferest that wo 
bi'i. whi.'h <ali».'iii luisi-lf a prophetess, to teach and 
niy sirvaiitsto commit fornication, and to eat things 
unto idols. And 1 pave her space to repent of h 
tioii ; and she repented not. Behold, I will cast 
bed, and them that commit adultery with her into g 
hition, except they repent of their deeds. And I wi 
children with death ; and all the chuiclies shall ki 




h searclieth the reins and beaits : ud I will gm 
)ne of you according to your woirioK. 
ind unto the rest in Thyatin, as mm ^ 
rine, and which haye not known die iltfrflw 
ij speak ; I will put upon you none otlia 
hat which ye have already hold fioft tOI I 
i overcometh, and keepeth my wocks waio dM 
will I give power over the naliotis: aoad lie sUI 
ith a rod of iron ] as the Tessek of a poller aUi 
cen to shivers : even as I received of my Piihai 
pve him the tnoming' star. He thai hm aa ca^ 
r what the Spirit saith unto the duacba^'' Bew, 

3sent day, there is not one Chnstian anioair Ae 
of Ak-hissar, all being Mohammedans ; and ^ 
lurches which remained have hmg sino 
ito mosques, and the columns of marble 
i the public buildings are now used lor ~ 
ancient Pagan inhabitants were woistuppea of 
Diiana, as appears by sereial classic moniimeaCi^ 
inscriptions, erected by Rcnnan govemon. Tlie 
ins 01 Thyatira are more meagre than any of die 
hes. The American missionary ¥^sk. tnus de- 
lace : ^^ Thyatira is situated near a small river, a 
3 Caicus, in the centre of an extensive niain. At 
of three or four miles, it is almost completely sur- 
nountains. The houses are low ; many of them 
irth. Excepting the Motsellim's palace, there ii 
icent house m the place. The streets are nar- 
y, and every thing indicates poverty and dem« 
$ Turks have destroyed all remains of the ancient 
even the place where it stood is now unknown, 
ere are in the totvn, 1,000 houses for which taxes 
le government" 

s attempted to deny the existence of the church 
and consequently the authenticity of the Apo- 
le authority of the Alo^ns and of Epiphanios. 
mce of such a church is proved by the learned 
rhom Gibbon never attempted to refute. Lydia* 
io was converted at Philippi, is denominated a 
le of the city of Thyatira : erUently mmnlng. 
was the place of her ordinarv residenee, sm 
le manufactured there was earned byhmUftim 
ilippi for sale; where she had a bowm dmUm 
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h*-! abcfcl'- thrrc. till ihe ar.i.*lo wns .i:*]^:^"i :i ^'^--^ 
!.iir. whi'h ••»!*! in uiti in.iiiy JiyJ * *r. :r.:s *u:jr::-« 
J 1 1 1 r ! It V « ■ ^ i>* ■ r V • ? " '1 ■ h«- 5ii * r I'd wnie r . i ih-: A:a o 
A>is«t^-!« luIiTiiis ii«. i"?iai l.y in was a 5»..'.: ^I j-irT-^' 
. ;:y •■: 'niyAtira , ah 1 thr *iii<- ver;- of an ir^rrijMft 
»r.i-h ia:iki-» iii>-rui«^n <i iht* uwrs. haj btin conaiflj 
j.«rMn! ui riinni-\i.»n u/.h !!;:« pjss;ije 1 knowDOia 
tr.i*. .l«r^ h;ivi' n-iiuirki I. \hiki tVf n ai ihe preseuiui» 
:r.:r.i is l.iiiknus for Jyt inj In a!ijwer to inq.iiritS ' 
* ilji.t, I w.i!« infori:i'*i '.iuit \\iv clxhs which are dvtd 
hi-n-. in- I'l ii5i>irri*ii «'.iiit*rior to an v others furnisboi^ 
M:iiiir .iu\ \h\\ l.ir.:- qu^ntitivs are sent weekiVtos 
I if !M'' jMirj*- *•■ tif i*nniiii«Tr»* " NiUv. ih'.Te can t^ni 
tli.i! L\\1li nturninl t<i Thvatira. aftt-r she and her ho 
ii 1 i Niii lM;iii/r-d. ami i(mu hy the church in her 
<>:iii>r!( uiuiid U' I'pi'iirht to tiie kuo\vltr<ige of l^ 
wiiK'A *\\t' had found :»o precious to her souL Norc 
U .t:.v J uilii tlua the /talousand great apostle of the ( 
:ii h:« irnvt'U tlircHii^h Mysia aiMl Lydia, would risill 
A« .].'.' A>i:i. indetif. both Jews and Greeks, heard t 
« f ( ill friiin his Wys. when he \i*a8 two years profos: 
M !.:ij -It Kphf>us, it can hardly be imagined that 
'l'liy.ttir:i. whi'h was only seventy English miles distai 
)••■ . \.i \Hoi\. I'ho lixality of Thj-atira, also, with i 
tt> l'trir.iiiiu5. Sardis. PhiLidclphia, and other place 
elm n- Iks had V.^rn planted by the apostles P&ul 3i 
ri iiti'T:; ii prokiMt' tliat one was planted there. Fina 
tnliian. who wiote txforc the Alogians, admits its 
i^ii'iicr ; aii<l it i^ a bo mentioned by Origen in his 
Thfft' is no ground, therefore, to call in question the< 
uf ihc Church uf Thyatira. 



aiAGNESIA. 



Majrnesia and Sipylum, now IVIagnissa, is thirty-f 
du(^ west from Sardis, and eighteen north-east of Snr 
la ^it1utt«Ml at the foot of a lofty and rugffed mount 
:»noit»iit Mons Sipylus^ now called the Sipuii Dagh.) 
Lk hind it, ami abniptly tenninates the vast plain, wl 
from the north of Ak-hissar, the ancient Thyatira, to t 
It contains, at the least, twenty-seven mosques, and 
the houses are placed at the foot, and some on the sii 
mountain. It has been for eighty years, with all the 
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inder lo the Proponds, under the eqnitnUe g^ 
du iiunily of Cora Oanum Oglou. 
« (tf Mount Bipvliu, and OTertooldng the cilr, an 
la ancient caAle, with its outwoiks. The bazar 
.with fruits and vegetablea, which shows the fei- 
mmtiy annind. The site of the city itself how- 
■ taeimne heeta and frequent floods of the Sara- 
I malariB, whence fever and a^e aflect the in* 
B alarnung extent. 

n Ooaely repf esenls the inn, or Turkish khan, 
lodgsd in thu place, as he ioumejred from Cot^ 
" I, as tu best he had met with in the east 
^, fbiming B rMiolor square, with an 
ted muntain ' ' 



ty ornamented fountain in the centra 
ter. r ■ ' 
heilepty 



T<tf water. The chambers were numeroua^ 
pt was on the upper floor, where 



■ wmBta be uept was on the upper Soor, where 
IBk chamher opened from a Toiled gallery, pro- 
1^ ■qwn, and mpported on pillan and amus; 



Ip WMn, and mpported on pillars and aiches; 
bnutMiandonrtlwcoliHinade, were receptacle^ 

RSueh,! 
If bngdi 



ut and nnall holea, ibi the accommodation a 
fe Much, ha states, eTery compartment was folly 
-^—gdai^fedDytheTniki^and nerarmo* 



r pirinnniT, Omt there wa« another city of the 
■111 on die Bfeander, and which was formerly 
■ wotb, M the mina of many buildinga demoB- 
m plau, the great Thamiitocbadied, it beuif 
lie towM allotted to him by Axtaxeriei £» bia 



CHAPTER III. 



HISTORY OF THE POUTT OF LI 



Thi Lydkni were ruled by IdnffS in the 
ef the world. Tkcfir proper history, Eowe^er, o 
CCS, AS will be hereefter expbined, aboat b. c. 7 

The goTommeiit of LYdii^ 80 &r u can be gath 
conduct of their monarcbi, seemi to hare beoi di 
highest dein^, and the crown hereditai^. Th 
hiitory exhibits, and the reader is therewre rd 
section for further information on this point 

The character of the Lydians varied at difli 
under Cronus, and some of his predecessors, tl 
dently a warlike people ; for they reduced all tl 
ing countries, and spread the terror of their i 
wide. After>vards, beinjg^ subdued by the Pen 
joined by Cyrus, accordmff to the advice given 
sus, to wear long vests, and apply themselves to 
callings only as had a natural tendency to com 
ners and enervate their courage, they became 
and effeminate race of people. 

Herodotus gives the following account of the 
change of character. The L^dians, not long ai 
subdued by Cyrus, at the instigation of one I^ti 
whom Cyr\u had trusted with the gold which he 
the treasury of Crocus, at Sard&, rebeUed. Nc 
voh being brought to Cyrus, as he was leadi 
against the Babylonians, Bactrians, and Egyi 
solved to march back into L3rdia, sell all Uie 
slaves, and put an end to the existence of the na 

Sarted his resolution to Crcesus, at that time lus j 
eplorinff the utter ruin of his cou ry, entreatc 
give the LydianS| and to revenge mmself on I 



I 

^^bom they had been misled. At the same time, CrcBsus 
l^^sd Cyrus, in order to prevent any future rebellion, to for- 
^^ Lydians the ose or arms, to encourage luxury and 
^^c hery among them, to which they were naturally in- 
^^ ^ and to cause their children to be brought up to such 
only as would ensure their enervation.* This evil 
more ruinous in its results than that which Cyrus him- 
^neditated, was followed, and in a short time the Ly- 
became the most corrupt and feeble nation under 

" So coin growf gmooih, in traffic oorrent put'd. 
Till Ceiart image is eflaced at last"— Cowpsb. 

^^nne have concluded from Jeremiah xlvi 9, that the arms 
9ie ancient Lydians were bows and arrows ; but in this 
^ err. The original from whence the word *' Lydians " 
fe^siislated in this verse, is Ludim^ and the people denoted 
M not be confounded with the Lydians of Asia Minor, with 
mtat the Egyptians and other African nations usually asso- 
^d with thorn could have no connexion. There were two 
dii one the son of Shem, from whom these Lydians are 
tended ; and the other, the son of Misraim, the settlor of 
^nij whose descendants are supposed to have settled in 
riea, and near Egjmt. It is to these latter people that the 
inhec alludes, when ne speaks of '< the Lydians, that handle 
ffbend the bow." 

Kike the bulk of mankind, in those ancient days, the Ly- 
were groes idolaters. It would appear that tney wor- 



groes moiaters. it would appear tnat tney 
Dpped the goddess Diana, as they did also Jupiter axid C}r- 
S at Mamesia, under the name of Sypilena This is evi- 
tlt from me fact, that in the ^dliance concluded between the 
tea of Smyrna and Magnesia on the Meander in favour of 
leucus Callinicius, both parties swore^ according to the 
tundelian marbles, by the goddess Sypilene. In the same 
taf thmre was a temple of Diana Leucophryna, which, it is 
b equalled in magnificence the celebrated temple of Diana 
Xphesus. 

Tne Lydian mode of expiation' nearly resembled that in 
■e among the. Greeks. Apollonius Rhodius has thus de- 
Vibed the custom in his poem of the Argonautics : — 

« TUnmt it ii aauiy compelled the Babyloniana to adopt a limilar con- 
Ipt He forbade tboir carrying arms, and oblised them to learn tha 
tiee of muaic, to have in their citiea placee of debauch, fund to wcas 
toakiL SttehaitaaioiigthiieTiltnBctioftjranDj. 

16» 
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T\mw Aamid kwp thsir fitkpnmg Bmjkjtd ii 
bg ana aiWr occnpatiom, toiled to tliair tender i 
may be preeervcd from itmpaaon and ruin. 
tachfa the \emoa of induatry. The aun, mo( 
are coofiam in the perfomance of their Creator' 
earth, ala0| on whicn «e Uto, anweariedly trav( 
its courae, and the Tery inaecta teach oa a kson 
Shall man disregard the leaaoo I 

It may he mentioned, thai the Lydiana are 
Greeks to have been the first people who put i 
ffoU and silver, and that they churned to be thi 
Uie games which were prevalent in Gkeece in the 
dotos, and which were called Imdi by the Boa 



The Lydiana appear to have enjoyed grea 
prosperity, and to iWTe poaseased an abuzMan- 
cious metals. Their gold, aa before intimated, i 
been obtained from the rivers Heimiis and Pi 
waahed it down from the moniitains, whence 
their sources. The spkmdoor of the monarc 
and the commodioua aitaation of the coontry, ^ 
that commerce once flourished in Lydia to a 
gree. So, also, would the riches of their prina 
▼ate individuals, the accounta of which aeem to 
£ibulous. Herodotus saya, that one Pythius r 
tained Xerxes and his army, while he waa man 
great army to invade Greece, but made him a 
Uiousand talents of silver, about 700,0001. 
8,993,000 pieces of gold, bearing the stamp 
defray the charges of that war. The same 
says, nad presented Darius, fiuher of Xerxes, a ] 
a vine, or imitations thereof of massive gold 
reckoned, next to the longs df Persia, one of tb 
in the workL 



CHAPTER lY. 



rSTORY OF THE KINGDOM OF LTDLSL 

ly history of Lydia 10 related by Herodotofl, who 
that three dynasties ruled in that country — the 
' descendants from Atys, from the earliest tunes to 
the HeraclidsB, or tne descendants of Hercules, 
1223 to 718; and lifernmads, from b. c. 718 to 
lich date the country was conquered by Cyma, 
r history of Lydia, can only be said to begin w^ 
these dynasties, since the first two are almost ea> 
ous. 
t monarch in the dynasty of the Mermnada, was 

OTOES. 

as relates a tale concerning the rise of Qyges to 
of Lydia, which is too romantic to be here related, 
lis account, however, of all fable, it may be stated 
ears to have waded to it throus^h blood. With the 
of the wife of Candaules, the last of the race of the 
he killed that monarch, and grasped his sceptre, 
icular, Plato's story of Gyges is confirmatory of 
txlotus. 

rder of Candaules raised a sedition among the Ly 
le two parties, however, instead of coming to blows, 
efer the matter to the decision of the Delphic oracle, 
ared in favour of Gyges. 

as he was established in his authority, Gyges sent 
esents to Delphi, a considerable quantity of which 
ver. Among other offerings of value, Herodotus 
ix golden goblets, weighing thirty talents, the value 
ras about 48,000/. sterling. 
as he was in peaceable possession of the thr » 
ried his arms against Miletus, Smyrna, and O 
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phon, three powerful r itirs belonping to the neighboarins 
ftatcfff I ho I alto r of whirh he op|H-ars to have conquered. 
Thrsi' tiro aU the art inns recorded of Ctygcs. He died after 
a reiirn «•!" thirty-oij;hi years, or b. c. 680, and waa succeeded 
in his kingdom by his sou Ardyes. 



ARPTE9. 

Tlorodotiiii mysi, thiff prinro vanquished the Prienians, and 
attacked Miletns. l^urin^ his rei^, the same historian tells 
tis, that the Cimiiierians beini^ ex])olled their country by the 
Nonmdi'S of Srythia, {Mssed over into Asia, and poeseaed 
thini.««'lvos of all Siirdis, except the citadel. Ardyes reigned 
forty -nine years, and was succeeded by his son 

SADTATTES, 

who declared war, immediately aAer, against the Milesians, 
and la ill siet;e to their city. In ancient times, si^es, which 
were liulti more than hliK'kades, were carried on very slowly, 
and some times lasttni many yt-nrs. Sadyattcs died before it 
had iinished that of Miletus. His death occurred b. c. 619, 
after a rei^ of twelve years, and he was succeeded in his 
kingdom by 

ALTATTES, 

his son, who reicrned fifty-seven years. 

A lyattes, as bt^fore recorded, made war against Cyaxares, 
kini; i>f Media. He likewise drove the Cimmerians out of 
Asia, auil uUacktHl and took the cities of Smyrna, and invaded 
Clazonmnrr, in his designs u}x>n which he was greatly dii- 
a]i]M>inted. 

HiTtxlotus relates, that Alyattes resumed the war againtf 
the Milt^ians, which his father had commenced, and which 
he comliicti'd in this manner: '^ When the time of harvest 
approached, he marched an army into the country to the 
sound of tlie ])astoral pipe, harp, and flutes masculine simI 
feminine," (or, [M;rha|^, to the Lydian and Phrygian flutes, 
the sound of one of which was grave, the other acute.) "On 
his arrixnl in their territories, he neither pulled down por 
burn(>d, nor in any respt^t injured their edifices which stood 
in the fields ; but he totally destroyed their trees, and the 
produce of their lands, and then returned. As the Milesisitf 
were masters of the sea, the siege of their city would probshly 
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^^ne proved inefiectnaL His modye for not destroymff their 
^■Qdmgs wa?) that they might be induced again to cmtiyate 
HtHor lands, and that on every repetition of his incorsiona he 
aM^ght be secure of plunder, in this nuumer, the war was 
notracted during a period of eleven years, in vdiich time the 
Milesians received two remarkable defeats ; one in a pitched 
bottle at Limeneium, within their own territories; another on 
llieplains of Meander." 

This war was ended at length in the following manner. 
■^Uyattes, upon an answer he Imd received from the Delphic 
HHttcle, had sent an ambassador into the city, to propose a 
trace for some months. Thrasybulus, tyrant oi Miletus, 
iMvin^ notice of his approach, ordered all the com and other 
lirovisions, collected by him and his subjects for their support, 
to be brought into the public market; and commandea the 
citizens, at the sight of a signal which was agreed upon, to 
€njoy a general feast, and to exhibit convivial mirth.* The 
4cled was executed according to his orders. Hie Lydian 
mnbassador, at his arrival, was surprised to see such an abun- 
dance in the market, and such joy in the city ; and Alyattes, 
to whom he gave an account of what he had seen, concluding 
that his project of reducing the place by fjeunine would never 
•ucceed, immediately raised the siega 

Alyattes had two sons, Crcesus and Pftntaleon. The for- 
mer, who was the younger, and the of&prinfic of his second 
wife, who v^as a Carian, succeeded him on his throne, b. o. 
662. 

It may be mentioned, that near the Lake Gygsea, which is 
ft few nules north of Sardis, now Sart, the immense mound 
of earth, which his subjects raised to his memory, is still to be 
seen. Herodotus, who first makes mention oi it, says, that 
die circuit round the base was 3,800 Qreek feet, and the 
width 2,600 feet The lower part of it was composed of 
stone, which is now covered by the earth that has fallen 
down ; but the mound still retains its conical form, and rises 
ap like a natural hilL Its dimensions are much larger than 
those of any similar monuments in Great Britain. The cir- 
eoit of Silburry hill, which forms so striking an object on 

^Beloe, in hii translation of Herodotai, laji, *' A Mimlar artifice b le- 
cmded of one of the Roman ffenerals, who, though reduced to the ez- 
tfeoieet want, ordered all the oread remamuogi after a long npgei to be 
thrown Qi^vi the walls amonnt the enemy. The besiegen, fiUipied and 
fTihu^Mtodj imagined that their opponents were prepued to nold 
aiieh loogsr, and haslilj 
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tho rt-aii 1 41 ween Malborouirh and Calne. is incoDDdenUti 
uhi-ii •••i:i«|«ir(ti wah this mound. Dr. Chandler coDcd««i 
lh.li d i-oi;M«it niblo irc-asure might be discovered if the W 
luutf ift^rt i<iH;iiud. IHher mounds, of mrious siies. an 
found lu-ar this, which are conceived to have been iumI m 
nicui«.ir y \}i the ancient kings of Lydia. 

cc<£srs. 

Thisi prince, whoso name imports riches, and which is W 
coin>- a nriivi-rlt, is ci Ivbrated in history for the immense 
wt-.ilth which h«i |Ht:iora:fi'd. Some idea may be formed hov 
i:rrai it was. from what Herodotus tells us oV his magnificeil 
otftriMi: ti> iho iriiipli^ of iVlphi. He collected, says he, a 
print iitniiU'r cA couches, dec united with gold and silver, 
iii.-iuy v:til'Ii-t.< y>i ;:oKt, iiiid Vests of purple. All these he con* 
^;iiiittl luLiiilirr u|iun one inunensc pile, thinking by these 
nirans to riMiil'T the dfity more auspicious to his hopes; and 
as. at thf ciMiclu.<ion of tdis ceremony, a considerable quantitT 
of i:i!<l liiui run togtther, he formed of it a number of tiles. 
The iariZi-r <if th«-so wore eighteen inches long, the smaller 
nine ; biii imiic v^i them were less than three inches in thick- 
nes:::, iiiitl tin y wt re 1 17 in number: four were of the purest 
gc>li1. wri^hii):^: each one talent and a half; the rest were of 
iutcriur (|ualiiy. hut of the weight of two talents. He coo- 
8tru<'tt d al;«o a lion of pure gold, which weighed ten talents.* 
It was (tfiginaliy placed in the Delphian temple, on theaboTS 
^^dld tiles : lull wnen this edifice was burned, it fell from iis 
plac<'. and now "f^tands (about B. c. 450) in the Corintiusm 
trt-nsiiry : it lost, however, by the fire, three talents and a 
hall" of its former weight. 

Crrrsu.'*, nioreowr, sent to Delphi two large cisterns, one 
of :;i)l<i. anil one of s^ilver : that of gold was placed on the 
ri;;ht hand, in the vtstibulc of the temple ; that of silver was 
placed lui tin.- leti. These also were removed when the tem- 
ple was oon.^unK'd by lire. The golden goblet w^eighed 
nearly nin*' Uilents, and the silver was of sinular dimensions. 
The Corinthian treasury also possessed four silver casks, 
which were prose nteil by Croesus to Delphi. He presented, 
also, two basons, one of gold, another oi silver ; and many 
other minor presents, among which were some silver dkhes, 

* These tilc«. the lion, and the itatue of the bpeadmaka- of Ovma^ 
were, at a gubaGquent period, Mixed \n tb« PboduHi to ddkav tbo ex- 
penMi of their holy war. 
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1^ figme of a woman in gold, three cubits Hiffh, who. 
^^g> to the DelphianSi was the person who made breaa 
PB fiunily of CrcBsus.* 

liny other offerings are said to have been made by 
Ititt, to the temples of Thebes, Ephesus, Miletus, etc., all 
ibg to show how yast his riches were. The sources of 
W^th, according to Strabo, were certain mines, situated 
feen Pergamus and Atarus, as ^o from the river Pacto- 
whose sands, as they rolled onward, were mingled with 
L But Solomon has well observed, 

" RacheB certainly Biake tliemselyM win^ : 
They fly away ae an eagle toward heaven." 

Prov, xziii 5. 

SrcBSUS found. In one day he was stripped of all his 
■1X68. His history, indeed, strikingly exemplifies an- 
r truth which issued from the golden mouth of the wise 



t • 



** For richee are not for ever: 
And doth the crown endure to every generation T' 

/V<w. zzvii. 34. 

r vain, then, is the pursuit of the riches of this world ; 
how happy is it for those who can adopt the language 
le poet, and say, in Christian sincerity, 

" I am not concem'd to know 
What, to-morrow, &te will do: 
Til enough that I can ray, 
I've poasera'd m jaelf tOKlay ; 
Then, if haply midnight death 
Seize my-flean, and stop my hreath, 
Yet to-morrow I shall be 
Heir to the best part of me. 

" Glittering stones, and golden things, 
Wealth and honours, that have wings, 
I could never call my own: 
Riches that the world bestows, 
She can take, and I can lose ; 



Plntarch rays, that Croosus honoured this person, from an honest 
lion of gratitude. Alyattes, the father of Crcesus, married a second 
t, by whom he had other children. His first wife wished to remove 
laos out of the way, and gave the female baker a dose of poison, 
rging her to put it mto the bread which she made for Croesus. The 
nan mfbrmod him of this, and gave the poisoned bread to the queen's 
dm. ^ ^hich means he suc^seded his fiither*, and thus adUM)w« 
fti tlM ftdeUty of th« woman. 
fOU n. 16 
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But the dwMirei that an 

I.ir a&r brrond her line. 

Whrn I Tirw niT *parioiu loal, 

And vur^rT niv*<'lf a whole, 

Anii rnjt'V m\Mrlt*alonp, 

1 in a kiti^dom uf mj own." — WaTTI. 

Crn»ri« was ihiny-tirc years old when he beM to rill 
M' ^:l;lrl 1 ih.- ihp'»n»' ai'lirsl with his elder brodier.allii . 
Ly !i:in n !:!•• 1 ihr f •llowincr apologue : " The sun pw*!"^ . 
ni'iiikiiid :i!l th»- fruiis of the earth^ and without hi irt U " ' " 
\v< -r. i pr-'I'if.- ii.iihiiisr; but if there were two sniaAal" 
wm^iII U- rt:i>»ii t.i Ifar that every thing would be IwwW^ 
nil I »!• >'.r »y.' I ' After thij«. he deposed his bredier.and*! " Z 
ii ii'M!h fii!« principiil adherent, which was pn)baUy«|"^ 
m>-thi r !•:' I'aiiinlt'oii, who had soucht his life. 

l>iiniu' ihr tirsi nine years of his reign. CnKaaBeaiBtBP 
Ilivi- |»ri'jr»s.<iv«'lv subdutil almost all the nations wttclii©\T_ 
5it'i:i:i-l «ni this $\i*.' th»^ rivor Halys. Among these, HwV 
dill us • [iiiinrrntfs the Phr^-gians, M}'sians. MariandmB&Vl., 
( Mm I V Ma 1)5. Panhlanfonians, Thracians, Thvnians. KdR*\* - 
niin>. (Viriaiis. loninns. Porians, j^olians. and Pamphyuufi. 
The ( ^iiiiiaiLf and tht* Lycians escaped his yoke. 

Thr first ai't of hi^tilities in which Crssus was cngaSB^ '^ 
was with thi^ Kphosians, whose capital he besieged. «Wb 
en::ai:*:l iM'iieath its walls, the inhabitants of Ephesos coDr 
mit!»'d an act which shows the debasing nature of ancieiit . 
i-iilatry. Thr-y made a solemn dedication of their city to 
Minerva, ronnictini; their walls with a rope to the temple Ot 
thrir a'«>i>l<''''^ ! 'i'bc object of the ancients, by thus conse- 
c rail n IT thoir t^wns, was to detain their deities by force, and 
pro vent tii'Mr departure. It was believed, that when a city 
was on tlie point of being taken, the deities abandoned it 
Tills iM-lii-f se» ms to have been very generaL Thos .^schy- 
lus niakt':^ Etouclcs say, 

"Thf» C'xl.-«, they «ty, prepare 
To quit their aeaU, ana leave a vanqobh'd town." 

The poet Virgil, also, makes .^neas leave the city of Tior, 
and settle his household gods in another country : 

*' He said, and brought me, from their Ueit ahodai. 
The venerable statues of the gods, 
With ancient Vesta, firom the saned choir, 
The wreaths and relics of the immortal fiie." 

Happy are our eyes, that they are not left in lach darknefl 
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I Thrice bappy are we, inasmuch as we know that 
od is not connned to temples made with hands— that, 
ton expresses it, 

" big omn ij g ro B G iice fills 

Land, sea, and air, and eveij kmd that lives, 
Fomoited bj his Tiitaal power, and warned," 

at he is ever present to those that seek him in sincerity 

ith, to dehyer them out of all their troubles. 

Mit the tenth year of his reign, b. c. 552, and in the 

of his grandeur and prosperity, Croesus was visited by 
I sa^esL Among the rest, Solon, the celebrated Athe- 
igishitor, presented himself at his court He was re- 

on his arrival with hospitality, and entertained in his 
In a few days, the king directed his servants to at- 
olon to the difierent repositories of his wealth, and to 
him their contents. When he had examined th^n 
oesus thus addressed him : ^ My Athenian guest, the 
li &me speaks loudly of your wisdom. 1 have heard 
oi your travels, that you liave been led by a philosophic 
o visit a considerable portion of the globe. 1 am hence 
d to inquire of you, what man, of all whom you have 
, seemed to you most happy ?" 
s inqairy of Crcesus was prom^ed by Tanity. He ex- 

that Solon, having observed his wealth, and seeing so 
grandeur around him, would have pronounced him to 
een the happiest man. But Solon, though a heath^i, 
iie human heart better than this, and, scorning flattery, 
lied : ^ I think that Tellus, the Athenian, best deserved 
pellation of happy" 
sus was astonished, and asked on what the claims of 

to this distinction were founded 1 
)cause," the sage replied, " under the protection of a 
xcellent form of government, Tellus had many virtuous 
[liable children ; he saw their ofllspring, and they all 
sd him : at the close of a prosperous life, we celebrated 
leral with every circumstance of honour. In a contest 
yme of their neighbours at Eleusis, he flew to the as- 
e of his country ; he contributed to the defeat of the 
, and met death in the field of glory. The Athenians 
ly buried him in the place where he fell ; and his fune- 
np was magnificently attended." 
his point, QroBSus interrupted the sage, and desired to 
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know, wkinn nrxt tn Trlliu hr eMromed mart ha]ify,am5 
iiiif itiat ihi* nnawt'r woiiM now be farouraMe to hunielt |- . -' 

I'-.M". !■; I :r«!i, r«':!wn:i!" in ihrir cirrunistancoj, awl IO»L.-. 
11! itk i^ " t-'i i).' II t<*»lilv iir(i\ir.'(5. that th«'V had kxhoftteL 
N«n ' r->v\ni^l a.< i'«>ntiutrors in tht-ir piiMic gamoi itB»L^> - 
ill' r r« l.it'-il «>r tluni, that on a ci-rt^iin fi'»lival of JunalMtk. 
intKhtr \vn.« to hnvc U<«-n c:irrirti to the temple inickuMk, 
•lrn*%ii \\ "\iM The Uiist.i wore ni>t ready* fafti»l*L _• 
|iii6.>. l-iit ill'- y'*'>n>: ni«-n instantly ittuk the yokes upon tMl)^ 
.*>«iif», nntl ilifiv ilicir mnihiT in the carriai^etotnetcMk - - 
thritijt'h a .*|iiit-i' nt" li»nyti\o furlitn^a. Having perfanijl^r - 
tUi^ ui tlir iiiiM jii-i! ni inuiinioniltK' anectatore, they died, MU >- 
ihii!< ihiir Iivt> in u nuinnt-r may no accounted smew) K-v 
hippy In tliiii I \t lit. thr <l«*i(y inaile it appear thai <Mtt I U. . 
n iTi-.iiir M- >-iiil: i«» iiuinkimi than lifo. The sunoondBJ I j ^ . : 
niiiliiniiji pr«h l.Liintil ih«ir prai^o ; the men commcDdtdtMlU j 
pr"»\vi» ; tlii u.iMiiii in vied thfir imithor, who was dehgj* K :... • 
uiih till- di-itl iiM )i iind the $:liiry which attended it 8w\^-^ 
iiiir liitttri' tin- >hriin-. »\iv implored the divinity, inwMllt:. 
linnniir hti >>>iis' rxrrtions had UxMi made, to };rantt!b(nw y > 
rriMti M Ml ?>in.j iii:in rowM riveive. After her prayen»i» ^c. 
\vli> ii till* Mil i-if dill;; s:u*ririiv and feMival were endtif Al y' 
ytiiiiiLr iiirn ntirt'd to ^-^l within the temple; buitheyTCM ,^ 
iKt iiiiiii> Tin' Arrives have pre«ervt»d at Delphi, the fig* p^ 
iiii> el cMt'ohLs atiil liito. us of men deserving superioi ^ \^ 
tiii<'iiiHi "' 

< 'rir^Ms was mnrtifu-d nt this rep]\% and impatiently ^ \ 
niaiiiiiil uhrilii-r he mii:ht not be riHrlLonod among the nun- 

Ut it\ \\ir li:i|'|«V ^ 

*• ('ro'^^i^. i\w sjiLre repliiil, " you inquire of me my sonti- 
iniMits ii( hiiiii:iii naiure ; nf me who consider the divine 
brinies, as virwini; iiit'ii with invidious and mn I ii;^nt aspects." 
(Paus«> fnr a nutiiu'iit. Christian rcadiT, and rout rast tliis re- 
Kponsi' oi' \\iv anoitMit xxirv with what is tjiu^lit in the Bible: 
/AfTi' \\r learn tluit 'IukI is love.") Solon proceeded: ^In 
tlie sp:u'(^ of a protrartt'd life, how many tilings occur, which 
we see with rt'liu-lance, and support with anguish. 1 will 
6U]>|M)>e tb.t' trrm of human hfe to extend to seventy year^i 
which ptMioil. if wo exce|)C the intercalatory months, will 
amomu to '^fi/^OO days ; or, if wc add tliis month to each ul- 

* Sor^uiii, in hirt iHMninnitarii'H on the works of VirgiL says, that tho 
want of o&on on tliw on*aMiin wan on account of a pcatilentiij malady, 
1 1 hod dcatroyod all the cattle l)elonginf{ to Argus. 
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te year, we shall then hare thirty-five additional months, 
EtoO days. The whole seventy years will, therefore^ con- 
Hf 26,450 days ; yet of this number, every day will be 
Active of Bome new incident Thus, Croesus, our nature 
^n a continued series of calamity. I see you as die sove- 
t of many nations, and possessed of extraordinary afHu- 
mad power. But I shall not be able to ^ve you a satis- 
fy answer to the Question you propose, till I know that 

acene of life shall have closea with tranquillity. The 

^affluence is not more happy than the man of poverty, 

fea, in addition to his wealth, his end of life be fortunate. 

wen discern misery in the midst of splendid plenty, 

V real happiness is found in humble stations. The rich 

who knows not happiness, surpasses but in two things 
^timble, but more fortunate cnaracter with whom we may 

Ke him. Yet there are a variety of incidents in which 
ar excels the former. The nch man can gratify his 
ions, and has little to apprehend from accidental injuries. 
^ poor man's condition exempts him entirely from these 
rees of affliction. He, moreover, possesses strength and 
idi, is a stranger to misfortune, is blessed with children, • 
. is amiable in himself If, at the end of such a life, his 
th be fortunate, this, O Croesus, is the truly happy man, 
object of your inquiiy. Call no man happy till you know 
nature of his deatn ;* he is at best but fortunate. All 
le requisites for happiness it is in no man's power to ob- 
; for no one region can supply them : it affords, perhaps, 
enjoyment of some, but it is remarkable for the absence 
ithers. That whicn yields the more numerous sources 
pntification, is so far the best : such, also, is the imperfec- 
of man, excellent in some respects, weak and defective 
thers. He who possesses the most advantages, and after- 
da leaves the world with composure, he alone, O Crcssus, 
ititled to our admiration. It is the part of wisdom to look 

riiki ideft Mems to have been a fliTouTtte one with ancient heathen 
WM, Thai Sophocles, in his CEIdipus Tyrannus, says : 

** Let mortals hence be taught to look beyond 
The present time, nor dare to say, a nuui 
Is hajppry till the last decisive hour 
Shall close his hfe without the taste of woe." 

I the Andromache of Euripides, the idea is also met with: 

** We never ouffht to call 
Frail mortals happy, at Uieir latest hour. 
Tin we behold them to the shades d^sccoid.'' 

16» 
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to th^ f rml of thm(:s ; for the deity often ornv^bai 
rourrv th ».««- ^h^ ha\o formerly been placed uuki 

of f. !:" :•> 

I ':•!•<:.« wn5 mnrtifiod at this speech, and aftem:^ I 
ini-v'i ih** philustiphirr with indilTcrence. 

Many "! th*' s^'iiiunent:; which the sage uttered are i«i 
l.> \' ir>-n5'2r'^i up in our Encniori«^ : but fall TerysboRf 
dr« !. > : !hf li-Mitns uucht in the Divine system of CanI 
ph:!>*« <;'hy Hy ihi.< wc are taught that. 

*- Ilr i« ihr hapi'T nun. whose lifr e'rn now 
>^.iw« «iiinrwhai of that happier life to cone; 
^ ho t)>«iru J lo an t»Sirure, hut innqail fUte, 
l« y\rA» A with ii. ajk), wrrr he frvt to chooae, 
IS ••ukl rxtakr hu fate his choice ; whom peace, the finit 
(K«irtur. ant) whitiu virtue, fruit of &ith, 
rrqtarr for hai>|4niiui : hn|vak him one, 
C'onii'iit intlcH'ti to aojiium while he must 
lli low the akica, but haTing therc his home." — Cowpn. 

At till" p«*riod, the celebrated JEso^ was also at the 
of < 'nrMi-*. w ln-re he was much respected. He was g: 
at thf ili> *hiir::i> of Solon ; and. conversing with him 
frii nl. " Voii M f, Solon," said he, "that we must net 
iiijli kiiiu^. (ir wi* must entertain them with thinf!S agr 
txtln'in" "That is not the point." rejoined Solon; 
2sh<>iil'l «ithi'r s'lv iiothin": to them, or tell them what i 
fill ." (^n whirh li:iyli' remarks : *" I confess, that this c 
of .i->i)p aruufs a man well acquainted with the cou 
^r*-at mm : hut Solon's answer is the true lesson of d 
whi^ dirtvt thr consciences of princes." 

Afu*r SoKur.'s dopartun\ Cnrsus. about the elerent 
of hi^! rt iirn. was, accordini; to Hrrodotus, ^-isited by s 
nu'iit fnim i mhI. in the untimely death of his second i 
r()iirit«> son Atys. This historian concludes, that 1 
vii<itf<l with this; judgment, because he thought himsell 
m«'n tht* moM happy. 

The after-life nf Crcrsus was. indeed disastrous, and 
in his own ca|<ivity. Having spent two years in mo 
for the loss of hi.** son, his grief was at length suspen 
the incn^nsing irreatness of the Persian empire, as wel 
that of Cyrus, son of Cambyses, who had succeeded 
rule of the Persian dominions. To restrain the po 
Persia, therefore, before it became too great, was tne 
of his solicitude. Before he entered, however, upon 
peditioDi he determined to make trial of the most cell 
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vofantiqaitjr; lU Delphi, Plioc]8,Dod(ma, and thoie of 
lioms, PropnonioB, the Milesian Branchidae, in Greece; 
i Animon in Libya ; in order to form a judgment of the 
before he consulted them as to the fitness, or unfitness, 
e3q[>edition against the Persians, 
le trial was as follows. He sent different messengers 
8ardts, to these different oracles, to inquire what Ur<B- 
be son of Aljrattes. was doin^ on the day they were ac- 
' consulted ; whicn he appomted to be the hundredth 
fier their departure. On this day he cut into pieces a 
le and a lamb, and boiled them tos^ether himselfl in a 
Q pan with a brazen cover, an employment equally un- 
ntable and difilcult to divine. 

le responses of the other oracles are not recorded ; but 
jo's, of Delphi, were very appropriate. The Pythian 
ess replied m heroic verse: 

^I know the number of the Libyan eand, 
The ocean's meaaaie ; I can penetrate 
Hie MCiel of the fUent, or the dumb. 
I mell the aacending odour of a lamb, 
And tortoiae, in a brazen caldron boiled ; 
Braai liea beneath, and bnuM above the flesh." 

LiTTLBBUBY* 

limilar answer was given by the oracle of the hero Am- 
ans and Crcesus approving of them as the most sa^- 
, sent them abundance of the richest and most magnifi- 
>fiferings, some of which are mentioned on pac^e 180. 
ke various oracles mentioned by Herodotus in me course 
I history, and their numerous responses, form the most 
OS and valuable portion of it, in a religious light Many 
gm were doubtless ambiguous and delusive, originating 
t frauds and impostures of the priests. Such was that which 
«d Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, to invade Italy which was 
L thus : ^ Either you may conquer the Romans, or the 
ins may conquer you." On the other hand, several of 
were so determinate, explicit, and wonderfully 
that, if the &cts be well ascertained, they cannot be 
solely to priestcraft. Such was the response con- 
Qg the dumb son of CrcBsus : " that in an evil day, he 
ilu»uld speak." This exactly came to pass. In the ex- 
lental test of the boiled lamb and tortoise in a brazen 
1, the &ilure of other oracles to answer seems to affirm 
xount of the two that succeeded. The oracle of Apjollo at 
hi| in the territory of Phocis, and of Amphiaraus in that 
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of Ikicck^ could not pnaiibly hare had any inteRonmcBii 
sainr day iiiul hour Lucian, ind(*«df ridienles the mil 
pla\nl !«• iiiakr trial of A|Kkllti's saumcity ; but ridicule ilM 
ariruiiunt. hiuI tku* iililiitinn.*! nf Crorsun seems to leave no MH 
tur il'MiiitiiiLT • iilur tluf tact or the secrecy of Crasnt; l^ 
m SM tiiiiMirtunt a caxe. would not be likely to rativltii 
ni'liiiiie ol tnul to nny one, before the day the experinwDtiH 
t.i Ur ni.i'li' Pu Urn' and Dr. 11a les, therefore, cooiidK At 
thrrt' \»':ui 54 Mill' 911 |HT natural asrency in such cases. 

iitillin ii»(*riU'9 thti responsi^s to demons; God, 8i^^ 
pi'niiittiiiL: thiiii sioinirtiiiies to tell truth, in order to panik 
tlu; I'Uiuinis.'i of thi'ir votaries. From their supposed loMM^ 
l«-(li'i- iif t'lturity, indi*«Hi tho demons chiefly deriTsd dNff 
nojiif Ihiimones^ from Daio, 

i>r. M.iK-9 sayii, the l^ihian Apollo seems to hatebeaiAl 
old srr|Miii hiiiuirif. Acts xvi. 16 ; deceiving the whoh 
htathvii wiirlil by his lyings oracles, especially before the 
ooniiii:: lit Christ llo was called Baalzebub at Ekron,i& 
l'jltsiin«'. whiTc ho delivered oracles, as may be seen from 
V! KitiL.'> 1 I — 4; and he was called in our Lord's time, 
*• litoizrl.uli ;" or, 'Mhe Prince of Demons," Bifatt ix. 34 
It is ri-iiiurkable that our Lord did not undeceive the Jevn, 
nor rornrt thfir error, if it were such: rather he assumed 
the fact, and refuted tlieir malignity upon their own pno: 
ciplos. 

The established credit of oracles among the heathen, cooU 
only have Ikmmi formed on experimental Icnowledge of theil 
vrrucity in particular cases. This arrament is urged by 
Cioori), in fiivotir of tho I^hian Oracle ; and the libysn 
orai'lo of Amnion derived its name from Amaun^ " Truth." 

The total cessation of oracles about the birth of Christ (a 
fhct confessed by thi*ir greatest advocates, Cicero, Plutarch, 
etc.) forms the opinion that all the preceding responses couki 
not havt' Ikhmi the result of mere priestcraft, or human impos- 
ture. Why these lying oracles, however, which generally 
sheltered thcinsolvcs under ambiguities and obscurities of ex- 
pression, should sometimes tell remarkable tnUbs, as in the 
case of the Scripture demoniacs, who confessed the DiTinity 
of Christ, of tho damsel at Philippi, of the responses to Croe* 
sus, etc., may bo ascribed to tho control of Almighty God, on 
particular occasions of consequence, compelling uem to utter 
truth. The prophecies of Balaam show that bad men were 
sometimes commissioned to deliver true prophecies, as we 
learn from his words to Bakk: ^'Behokl, I have received 
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indment to bless: and he hath blessed ; and I cannot 

« it," Numb. xxiL 20. 

(er Croesus had presented his offerings to the oracles of 

ili, and the hero Amphiaraus, he consulted them again, 

iier he should invade the Persians? and whether he 

ild procure an army of auxiliaries ? Both agreed in the 

£rt of their answer, that ^ if he invaded the Persians, 
mid destroy a great empire :" and they advised him to 
n friends of the most powerful of the Greeks. The reply 
kt Delphic oracle was as follows : 

"Bj croMing the Halyt, CnBcui will destroj a gnat empin." 

rhis reply was at best but smbic^ous, and Croesus does 

; appear to have been satisfied wim it ; and therefore, afler 

ikmg the inhabitants of Delphi a present of two staters of 

Id each,* he consulted the oracle again, ^whether his 

onarchy should last long." The Pytluan gave this re- 



" When o'er the Medes, a mule shall mle ae king, 
Learn thoa the name of coward to decfjue : 
Then on thj foft feet, Lvdian thoa muat flj. 
The pebUj Hermus, and no longer eUy." — LrrrLiBtniT. 

Although this oracle was as ambiguous as the former, Croe- 
lus now prepared for war. He seems, indeed, to have been 
latiafied tnat this was a definite declaration in his favour. He 
Mras confident, says Herodotus, that a mule would never be 
lovereign of the Medes, and that consequently he could have 
nothing to fear for himself or his posterity. 

In prosecuting the war, the first object of Croesus was to 
enter into an alliance with the Athenians, who at that time 
bad Pisastratus at their head ; and with the Lacedemonians ; 
who were the two most powerful states of Greece. 

Thus, delude by these ambiguous and fallacious oracles, 
Croesus prepared to lead his forces into Cappadocia, in full 
expectation of conquering Cyrus, and of becoming master of 
Persia. 

While he was employed in preparing for this expedition 
a certain Lydian, says Herodotus, neld m high repute among 
his countrymen for wisdom and prudence, thus addressed 
Croesus : ^ Yon meditate, O prince, an attack upon liien who 
are clothed with the skins of animals; who, inhabiting a 

• The gold Attic itatef waa equal to twentj drahms, or fifteen ihil 
ling* and nvs penee. 
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country but little cultirmted, lire on what ther can procon,! 
on \k\ial thfv wish itrani^rs to the taste of wine, ther ■! 
wait-r liiily ,* I'^cn ti^a arc a delicacy with which ibeyi 
uiui'-'iuaiuti 1. anil all our luxuries are entirely uoknoi 
thi in. It \i'U cttnijurr them, what can you take fiGiBi 
nsi h.-irr niHniiii: { but, if you shall be defeated, it becono] 
tu think, i'f what you, on your part, will be depnTed. 
ihi y 5 hall onct: liave tastt>l our delicacies, we shall nsnrl 
a Hi: lo t;ri rid of them So far, therefore, from beffinui|l 
wur u lib tluin. wi* oui;ht to be thankful to the gods fornfltl 
^jtlrlllk: 1^1'' 1 Vrviaiis with the wish of inradinfi^ Lydia. 

rrii-!<u9 hmnl thi5 admonition, but re^iaraed it not Hi 
utw a>jitiuMixl hi9 ford's, cnvscd the river Halys, vUi 
foniit d thf Uiiiiidary of the Lvdian and Median uomiiiiDii 
iii\d«Ud l\t]>|i:ulivia, in Syrb, ravaged the country, and took 
i^t* ria, till: rapiuil city, not far from Sinope. Near thii vhfil 
ht' wa.H nil t by Cyrus, and a sanguinary battle took ptsMi 
but Without any dtvidtxl advantage on either side. CraM 
biiwtvrr, tiihliiii; tlmt his army was inferior in number, an 
tliat Cyrus, nevertheless, did not seem disposed to renew tks 
(■iiir:i::<-inf nt the next day, retreated without molestation to 
Sard IS. ili'tiTiiiiiied to apply for assistance to his confedeiatei) 
Atiiasis, kini^ of Ein'pt, the Lacedemonians, and LabynetuSjCC 
>ia}K.na<liii5. kincT of liabylon, with whom he entered into an ^ 
otfensive niid defensive alliance. The date of this battle ii ^. 
lixed by Pr. Males ut d. c. 548. C. 

AlK>ut this time, the king of Babylon joined Crcesos, and |' 
brouirht with him a considerable treasure, for the purpose of 
liiriiii; iiifTcenaries. Thev raised a great army from Aaa 
Minor, lonin, Thrace, and^gypt, andasscmbled at the river 
l*actolu!i, waiting for the Lacedemonians. 

Intellii^encc oi these events reached Cyrus, and with his 




ing himself of his immense superiority, extended his wings, 
consisting of cavalry and light troops, to outflank the Persians, 
while the Egyptians and the other heavy armed aoldieis at- 

* Lairher obwryei that Xenopfaon, as wiril as Heiodoliis, infeniM n 
that the Pcniani drank onl j water ; nevexthdeH^ the fimno^ in anothsr 
place, aayi, that the Pernana were addicted to wine. In thM. however, 
there is no contradiction : when these Pendana were poor, a little 
fied them ; rendered rich by the conqueatf of Cyras and nil Miocei 
loxuiy and all its comcomitant vices were intiodQced amongrt than* 
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lem in front Bat when the Lydian cavahy came 
arge, their hones took fright at the camels* on which 
ian archers were mount^, and fell into disorder. 
Bzed the decisive moment to charge in turn, and after 
aistance, the cavalry of Lydia were seen flymg in dis- 
er the plain. 

harge of the Persian war-chariots completed the root 
ydum wings, and Cyrus, believing the victory won, 

forward in pursuit of the fugitives ; but this move- 
1 nearly changed the hte oi the day : the Persian 
dots fiiiled to make any impression on the close ranks 
e shields of the Egyptians : they were driven back, 
^ith great slaughter, and tne Egyptians, advancing 
turn, compelled the central division of the Persians to 
f. Cyrus returned from the pursuit, just in time to 

centre from destruction. He at once attacked the 
IS in the rear, but these brave men faced about, and 
ed the unequal combat with great valour. They 
Length induced, however, to surrender on honourable 
18, and they entered into the service of C)rrus, with 
lation that they should not be compelled to turn their 
linst Croesus. 

jydians, with their monarch, retreated to their capital 
iis. The next morning, Cyrus also marched thither, 

with him his machines and scaling-ladders, in ap- 
I as if he intended to assault the city in form. The 
of Sardis afforded Croesus gpround for hope, that if a 
lid be protracted until winter, the Persians might be 
)d to quit the field, and thus time might be gained for 
ing his allies to his aid. But his hopes were fallacious. 
t night, according to Xenophon, Cyrus sent a chosen 
Persians and Chaldeans, to climb the steepest and 
rged part of the ascent, under the conduct of a Per- 
le, who knew a bye-path leading from the citadel to 
. As soon as they showed themselves in possession 
sights, the Lydians fled from the walls, and Cyrus en- 
t city, took Croesus prisoner, and humanely protected 
from pillage, upon tne surrender of their wealth and 
it 

atoral antipath^rof the horse to the camel is affirmed by the 
mi it is disproved by experience, and by the testimony of ori- 
i may be obseicved, however, that the horses of Crossus had 
re seen that animal. 
dtUB says, that the city was taken by the xneant of a Maidiaii| 
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ll«-rM<^u9 rr«-nrds, that durin£r the «tonnin?of theal||l 
lVr»i*n inrt-tmi: *'r«r5'j5, was, through isnoranceof ttl]" 
»«iii. :i^»>'it i>k kill liiin Th«« kin^r. overwhelmed by lai 

l!Y. t'-'k Iin iMH* tn SVOkI ihc bI<»W : but B SOU of 

\iL > u.i» ■i'i'iili. im»rc^:iio with a.<toni»hinoni and WW, 
.■la:ini.l n]..;ii. - 1 'h r.-.in. .ii in»l kill CrcKUsT TUl 
lilt tirv i.iif-. hi- aiiiis. hi h:iJ « vor artioulated, bothei 
iht i.i ■il'.\ i»!" •;»««-ch fr -1:1 ihi:* rvi»nt as long ashelivei _|^ 

Ti.;* rviiii a)?!! i«. I'V H»'nxli»iu?, maiic 10 fulfil the 
ts'Ti ■: an 'rri-lr. whh'h «.'ra'5us had consulted — Whe 
9«>ii «i.>i :!i • v*r C'ltif til the uso of his tongiie, and whkkhik, 
Uvii sli;i> tr.i!)>i.iloi — ■" - 

*' oh. I'lii rn{ru>!i-nt I.yJUn. wi«h no more 
TUv rha-Miiii:! atiuntl of a «an*s voice to hnr; 
li«iii-r f»r iSrr iMulii ihin^w rr*i a* ihry are; 
t'ur in ail i-«il (l«i\ hr fin4 BhAll S{io«k.*' — LiTTiXBUiT* 

Til" Ntiiry. :i< h:indt*i1 down to us by the historian, has Im 
lu;; !v till IK >1 tti ai't'oiiiit by one of our poets, in theiMl u. _ 
• •! iii;i !• Ir.y H-ivb'V, in his Essay, thus reprobates the in» I 
li -.•111.. >^tirit in wWli (Jibbon has penned ms history. 

'*MyTme 
I{n*»t!>c« forth an honwt vigh of deep concern, 
Aiiii iHiwn {*i*niu*, when his wild career 
liiM^ tHiili a wound, and innocence a frar. 
Htirnility ht'rm'h* divinely nitld, 
Nu!<linii' n luiunV iikcek and modest child, 
I.iki* thi> dumh Mm of (^rmus, in the strifi>, 
A\'h«'n' forrt* aiwuilt'd his father's sacred life, 
llnMks hili-nrr, and with filial dutj warm, 
DiiIh thtv revolt* her parent's hallowed form." 

Aoi^ordiiii: to Horotlotus, the conqueror ordered Crtesosto 
be iKiiitid in fctti-i^, with fourteen young Lydiatis, and to he 
bunii-il alive, on a ffreat pile of wood ; from which death he 
was re5«Mi«d, by thrice invokingf the name of Solon inhisdis- 
tress, whirh oreasionixl Cyrus to relent ; and by a miracuk)us 
sho^ver of nin, which extinguished the flames, when all hu- 
man eflbrts had proveil vain. But all this must be looked 

whi> liad, on the procrdini^ day, observed a Lydian descend to recoTcr 
his helmet, which hatl fiUlen down the precipice. So muchof themarrri- 
Iou«, howt^ver. Kurroiinds hin history in this section, that it is difficult to 
follow him. The account, mon>over, which Xcnophon gives, s ee ms per> 
fcctly consistent with truth. These remarks are made, bemase histonaos 
generally have followed Herodotus in this matter| apparently witboQlt 
an^ effort to distinguish between fictkui and fiMJti. 
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18 fabulous.* Cyras was a merciful prince, and he doea 
pear to have acted contrary to his character on this oc- 
How kindly disposed ne was, indeed, toward the 
j with whom ne was connected by affinity, apfiears 
lerodotus himself. He relates, that before the battle, 
issued orders to put to death all who should resist, 
tk himself excepted," who, whatever opposition he 
make, was to be taken alive. Immediately after, he 
mt Cyrus promised to grant all his wishes ; that he 
him with the utmost kindness and familiarity : con- 
liim, and kept him constantly about his person ; and 
fore his own death, he recommended Croesus to the 
ion of Cnmbyses, who succeeded him in his empire, 
ophon relates an interesting conversation between the 
ror and the captive, immediately after he waS taketi, 
seems to exhibit the true nature of the treatment whicn 
i received at the hands of Cyrus. Alluding to the sage 
le of the oracle he had consuhed, about two years after 
,th of his favourite son, Atys, which reads thus : 

w thyiflf, CroDsut, and thou shalt happily pan through lifb," 

I exclaimed, "For my ignorance, then, of myself, 
you, am I now justly punished. Now, indeed, at 
I know myself I But do you think Apollo told truth ? 
hall be happy in knowing myself I ask you this cjues- 
*causo you seem to me best qualified to form a judg- 
1 this subject in the present posture of aflairs, for you 
e to efieci it." 

is answered, " Give me rather your advice on this sub- 
•oBsus, for when I consider your former happiness, I 
pity you ; and I now restore to you your wife and your 
ers, for I hear you have some, and your friends, and 
ttenclants, and your table to be kept as usually ; but 1 
t you from wars and battles." 

• 

hbtorian may have related thii from his knowledge of the an- 
lagee : fur that vuch Hacrificei were made, we gaUier iVom the 
hue AchitlM, in the Iliad, tacriflcea twelve Trojan yotiths at the 
}ile of Patroclui : 

" Then Ia«t of all, and horrible to tell 
Sad Bacrificc, twelve Trojan captivoa fell." 



" And twelve lad viotimt of the Trojan line, 
SacriH] to vengeance, initant shall expire, 
Their lives eiTus'd around thy funeral pyre." 

,n, 17 
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^TOKY OF THE CARTHAGINIANS. 



CHAPTER I. 



K EARLY HISTORY AND THE FORM OF THE OOVERN* 

MENT OF CARTHAGE 



^jinrnAcir., called by the Greeks Carchidon^ an ancient 

and stute, and long the rival of Rome, wob a colony of 

^^riuns, and waa probably built about 100 yean before 

ttie. Authors, however, differ very much with regard to 

era of the foundation of Carthage. There appears to 

^e been an older Phenician settlement on the spot, which, 

Cording to Anpiun and others, was founded before the siego 

Troy ; and ncnce it is that the confusion has arisen con- 

rming the age of Carthage. 

Most ancient writers agree in following a tradition, that 
krthage wos founded by Elissa, or Dido, whose husband 
Mng murdered by his brother-in-law, Pygmalion, king of 
^re, fled with a numerous body of citizens, and landed on a 
tiinsulu on the coast of Africa, between Tunis and Utica, 
bich were older Phenician colonies. Dido purchased, or 
precd to pay rent for a piece of ground, whereon to build a 
«n), which was called Uetzura, or Bosra, that is, << the cas^ 
>;" a name which the Greeks altered into Byrsa, a "hide." 
he name of Byrsa, and probably the shape or the {)eninsula, 
hich resembles an ox hide, gave rise to the classical fablo, 
the manner in which the Libyans were cheated out of theii 
round, and which reads thus : Dido purchased of the natives 
r her intended settlement, only so much land as an ox hide 
ouM encompass. This request was though too moderate to 
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..:.v Mj^r. -r Majalia. 1 
. _. .. . ...,_■ 1 :■.A.^.. *:::..". R. .r.ar aai 

• M.i. -v ris. ("» t-.-j HjU.i:U. 

;-:■.. :r.m f«jj'* Hm-i.-ij. the -i 

:' >:*■»■■ ■ a»J S^rTrai, who 

;■ - ..- : ..- -V t' wa;.-a Pwio bcre a ne 

!::■; - ■■: » ■. ■: ■ .,;. •■irr.t! Thii Ttry city ii 
. -:-':^-. • M ■• -i, : I 'hara>:3, that is. Char 
■ "■:.i - : V ■ . ■ -. ■ ■; ,-■ A ■ • -. A.-j. cr Ai-e. a lismo' 
■' ■ - ■■■•': :■ i' Tyr-. lu the portion of i 
v.- ■■■■ '.: - ::, v u.l.ii Sl Jtan il'Ai;re. aoii b 
a- -..' -I. *:, ^-, s J .-js -asiierjone, as in the limi 
■jtt L . i:-;.'!--;. whi' :i-*''k ii alier a lor.j and 
!v»"" [r 1 -.f I -i:r. =ik>'a :roir. the Christians li; 
ih« M.i;-. , i . . «i;.rjn t EjypL b*in^ the last loi 
u Pa. .«-■•■ -y :|;e knurhts of Su John orJenisalei 
VwJem :;ini-g. :t fiiscim*^! a siege by that fierc 
iiMnlrimi. the Fn;ni:h emperor, who was there 
A* English. 

TW inBemnme of the Conhaginians with 

"" re. ICT.C13 to hare been closely an 

Thrr 'ini tbiiher. every year, regi 

'nS. as a quil-rent, or ackr. 

. abode ; and they never iaile 

frtiits of their revenues, and 

:i their enemies, as offerings 

[«{ Jeitiea of both Tyre nod C 

_j Hebrews under the name of 

■nm^ laoctont, that the Carthaginia 

. - «k_ I — : — J by the Idng 
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t!% 600 years b. c. ; and afterwards, when Tjrre was be- 
^d and captured by Alexander the Great, 332 b. c, they 
^^ed a refuge to, and entertained hospitably, some of their 
*""^r-countrymen. To this bond of union, indeed, there is 
fusion in the prophecies of Ezekiel. That prophet, pre- 
^Jig the overthrow of Tyre, in order to show how great 
^>iin would be, says of the states around : " Then all the 
:^ce6 of the sea slmll come down from their thrones, and 
away their robes, and put off their broidered garments: 
^ shall clothe themselves with trembling ; they shall sit 
^1 the ground, and shall tremble at every moment, and be 
Onished at thee. And they shall take up a lamentation for 
^ and say to thee, How art thou destroyed, that wast in- 
Inted of sea-faring men, the renowned city, which wast 
4Qng in the sea, she and her inhabitants, which cause their 
?ror to be on all that haunt it!'* Ezek. xxvi. 16, 17. The 
inces of the sea, and the merchants here spoken of, refer to 
006 of Sidon, Carthage, and other maritime cities, that traded, 
id were in alliance with Tyre. 

Of the early history of Carthage, during more than three 
tituries, very little is known, except that it became a great 
mmercial and maritime, and, to a considerable extent, an 
ricultural country. 

In order to show how great it was, and to make the subse- 
ent part of the history clear to the reader, we shall now 
tice 

THE FORM OF THE GOVERNMENT OF CARTHAGE. 

The government of Carthage was considered by the au- 
nts as founded upon principles of consummate wisdom, 
istotle, indeed, rsmks this republic in the number of those 
Lt were held in the greatest esteem, and which were deserv- 
^ to be copied by others. He grounds his opinion on this 
.1: that from the foundation of Carthage to his days, a 
riod of five hundred years and upwards, no considerable 
lition had disturbed the peace, nor any tyrant destroyed 
J liberty of the state. MLxed goverments, indeed, such as 
It of Carthage, where the power was divided betvjdxt the 
bles and the people, are subject to two inconveniences; 
her of degenerating into an abuse of liberty by the seditions 
the popukce, as frequently happened in Athens, and in all 
s Grecian republics ; or, in opposition to the public liberty 
r the tyranny of the nobles, as in Athens, Syracuse, Cannth, 
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Bte, the prince of Carthage ; Cornelius Nepoe . 
him pretor i and Gellius styled him dictator, 
also observed, that the svfetiy or according to its 
a prpnunciaiion, sttfet^ was. the supreme magis^ 
ihage. 

)de of electing the su0etes, we are ignorant^ but it 
lar that their power was only annual, and that 
rity answered to that of the consols at Rome, 
em^wered to assemble the senate, in whicll they 
oppsed subjects for deHberation, and collected thie 
iy hkewise presided in all debates on matters of 

Their authority was not confined to the city ; 
;hey hod the command of the armies. When 
^ent as sufietes expired they were made pretors, 
a considerable office, as will be seen in the course 
t^ve, imder tbe section relating to Hannibal, 
te appears to have been a numerous body, com- 
3 principal citizens, venerable on account of their 
lalted by, their birth, their riches, and, above all, 

The chief authority was vested in this body, 
ere the soul of the public deliberations. Their 
lot exactly known, but it must have been consi- 
ce the tribunal of the Hundred, which the Greek 
Gerusia, were selected from their body, to form a 
embly. In the senate, all affairs of consequence 
m1, the letters from generals read, the complaints 
8 heard, ambassadors admitted to audience, and 
\T determined, as the reader will perceive in the 
rrative. 

says, when the sentiments and votes were unani- 
enate decided supremely, and no appeal could be 
when there was a division, and the senate could 
ght to an agreement, the affair was then laid be- 
iople, on whom the decision thereby devolved, 
ation was happily adapted to crush factions, pro- 
)ny, and enforce and confirm good counsels ; such 
^ being extremely jealous of its authority, and not 
liled upon to let it pass into other hands. Poly- 
js a: memorable instance of this. When, after the 
Mittle fought in Africa, at the close of the second 
the conditions of peace offered by the victor were 
J senate, one of the senators opposed them with 
th ; but Hannibal, representing that, as the safety 
hlic'lay at stake, it was of the utmost important 

18 



2(lO TlIE TX>&II OP THE 

l-.f ih' *• ;..i'. r« !i U* iinanJ!!! 'US in thrir r«:.:i-::i.*'3Fl 
\. :.! •■! ?. .1 i. !.;i!"' frciii i-nniirij >-•:'.:- th»^ put;::. '^t ojjj 
1 . * ■..:'. : •. ■ . !..|, :iiii 11:11. lii^i! .-^irried hispcii ujl 
. . ■ ■ •• . :: : r.'i.- I'liiMii !!i.'!i »•:" th-- >:w»?r ■;■: the salt ■1 
. \ ■■ : .- .1 i'.:. r::v I'.'lyMii? • 'c* rv. «. in asctbei W 
:■;.'. •.■. :.:••. :):*■ >'!ii'.- h.ul ih'- :i.i::i::ii<:rd:i'mol afc*] 

• •.i'. K •" _• 'i»r!n'i witli :;n\i! wisiuiii. and wassuccei 
r- \ I .• i • :.•• rjir:*' s . 

A* !.i'" I* !•■:•■ tmif I'f Ari5totli\ (?'rom 3S-1 to S'22b.c)»|.' 
;• ■\ •::.::.• !»r ■•: « "iirliiji- w-as o.irruil on solely by the 8a*lr - 
III* lii- .i*i«#-«i ..f :irri:r< ohan^rtxl altern-ards. Tbe^«^|" 
1. n::i.r J- ru'- iM««"i« lit ^y thi'ir wealth and conqM«'»i- 
: :.'>/!!!.• rh !t ih« "•• M'SsisiiT* wore ihe fruits of the piw* 
. '.I ! . ! •■* \h*- >• II lit". w»rt' tltsirous of sharing inthegow* 
i.i- :.'. :i!i ! :!»• y :irri»L' iT*-l to themselves almost the i» 
p. .\. . Fi III tint jit rii-i. raKil and faction ruled the **'• 

• ' wl.i ri .M !?• . l*i»lyMii< I' I litily ascribes the ruinofCfi- 

r.i'i ■. rtj-M.; tin- triliunal of the Hundred, Aristotle ap- \' 
'I'Ij.- r ;;!!. i/ii;i.iMs h:iil a Uxlv of 104 magTStnites, sinuhi* h 
! f : ■ !'.;.:. ! I • »f S ; •. 1 rt;j . ^ut sr^Iected with g-reater discenuDtf y ^ 
I: -iM :iin 'rij- tli- in ">i Wi>rthy : and that the kings andilK V- 
t i- rii*i:i il t 'irtli il'»- rfSi.ml.!»Hl the kings and theiierusiBB r^- 
S;-.ft.i 1:1 :!i' ir r'-spi-iive utlicos. Buf there was this diwi- 1. 
tu'f lnt\\t'i!j ilir Kphori and the Gerusia. or the tribunal« I- 
th.- Ilim-lri i. li iiiM-ly. th.it ih«^ former consisted of fivemeo- 
\' :s 'mIv. wii'i •'oTitiiimM in otfice but a year, while the lattff 
I' 'n.-i.Mrl »»i" .,M»^ hundred members, an J upwards, and theii 
..::ir w.i^ p Tjit tii:il. Aci-ordin^- to Justin, the Crenisia^ffS 
a >t)iii [i.hly I'liosi'ii from amoni^ the senators, to watch over i. 
a Mil in v»-^ii ::::•»' th«' conduct of the magistrates, and especiallT 1 
nf ill.' '/. rit ril^ p'tuniinir home from foreign conmiand. ana ♦ 
it was tii^i • -MMislu'il at the time when the house of Mago. 
liy its v:i>: iMiin.niV' and ]K)pularity. excited fears of some am- 
liiiii»us dt >i::!,>\ iilioMt 100 R. c. Its chief design Avas to act 
as a iMii!» ti» till' aniliurity of the penerals, which, whilst their 
annii < wt-ro in th»' tii-ld, aa'os almost boundless, by obli^ring 
ilnin to ifive an account of their actions before these juagies 
on their rttiirn from tlic campaign. From the tribunal of the ' 
Hundreil. five wore selected, who possessed a jurisdiction su- 
perior to tlijit of the rest ; but it is not knowTi how long their 
aiithoiiiy l;i.sii;d. Tliis council of Five resembled the coun- | 
cil of len at Venice. When there Avas a yacancy in their 
number, it could be filled up by none but themselves, and 
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lad the sole power of choosing those wAo composed 
1 of the Hundred. Their authority was very great, 
at reason none were elected into this office hut per- 
wed with rare merit. Neither salary nor reward 
ced to the office, the puhlic welfare heing considered 
:o engafife honest men to a conscientious and faith 
rge of their duty. 

iccount of the taking of New Carthage hy Scipio, 
listinguishes two orders of magistrates estahlished 
rthage ; for he says that among the prisoners taken 
arthage were two magistrates belonging to the body 
ly of old men, that is, the council of the Hundredf, 
I of the senate. Livy mentions only the fifteen sen- 
in another place he mentions the old men ; and he 
K) that they formed the most venerable council of 
mient, and had great authority in the senate, 
(hments, though constituted with the greatest wis- 
the most just harmony of parts, have frequently de- 
into disorder and licentiousness. Thus it was with 
lal of the Hundred. These judges, who, by the 
mention of their power, were a terror to transgres- 
ing their authority, became, in the lapse of time, so 
y tyrants. This is verified in the history of Han- 
), during his pretorship, after his return to Africa, 
all his influence to remove this abuse, and made 
ity of these judges only annual, about two hundred 
1 the first founding of the tribunal, 
agistrates of Carthage were either elected by the 
proposed by the senate and approved by the peo- 
Aristotle observes that bribery was resorted to, and 
J were bought and sold. Aristotle speaks of dinners 
various societies, probably like our clubs, in which 
uestions were discussed. Livy also speaks of their 
irculi, clubs, or cercles, as they are now called in 
h language. Concerning the choice of magistrates, 
observes, that the qualities required were their 
Brsonal character, merits, and popularity; which 
t the people had a real power in the elections, 
all that is known concerning the constitution of the 
nt of Carthage, no Carthaginian author having 
8. Had Aristotle's work on Constitutions not been 
lould probably have had a much fuller account of 
iginian government and social state : we meet with 
ns in that author's writings, however, concerning 



•^u4 TI1C roRM or the 

in«>iiri«^ t.« Ml iho joMTiiiiu-iil, ami wi* have ;>om<^ii. 
. ..iKir'i:ii.' Mi«- '.••.ivi'l i\w iriutTiiim-iii. whiolin 

•.:!.. .iii '..'.I »ii il . /!.' ♦•n thi" Mll'ICi't. 

I ri> : ■>! I !:.••• -irin't? was, ihi^ inwstin;: iht^s 

* It .%irij i;:iitr»: I • i:jpii«viii«*nt. This was i'»«n$ii 
I II*.'. I ■•■ .'.« .1 •,•:"•■! •>( 11 1 ict million inrrit : hut Ani>tc(l 

.• in I.. ■:... J', -iiiiil ri» !h»- piihlio wilfarr. H 
i.i. Il* riii.* 'J:'!* f.i viy!«. A iivm |xvi#»'»?«Hi hill of 
; ;.-\inMt! !• r.\\i- \i Kr-rr I'njnhir t»l" acqii in insr himself' 
•!• iV'-'iiti-M ■! J* U-.-:iii5»' niiliirs aro ihr-ii examine 
. ■ i'.. : . .tr«-. ;iii i - --ip r ilrjipnU'hcil. Thus, he observe 
I.. \i r »t . . . i*h» r ' V *#-:i «'r l.iiid. thr same officer comi 
i: • •.!.■ .'.Ill 1 1 1.! SfJit-s. «»r ih»' 5anii» piluC stoerinelwoJ 
|U>. 1. *. ».!• Wi li;irf «•! the >tMf n*«|uirrs that places and 
!• .<:.• u*.y >h>M! 1 U iiMiil«-«l. in i»rilrr tn cxciir emulatiim 
r- -.\ II ! !iii : It . \\it«ri;i5 th»- U'stnwinir thom on one mai 

• ':•!. «ii//i'<> liiiM hy Ml iliMinirui.«hintr a preference. 
.ii\\.i\'» ; i.« • \).* rs with ji-al(Mi9y ami liisoontent. 

1 II ^1 -nil I t.inli niitiritl liy this author, in iho gfoverr 
I I ('iit^.iv:*. \\:t!*. that in onler for a man to attain th( 
]..-•». ;i It I'.iiii iiii'oiiu* \\a» ri'quin»d. N'sidf^ mm! and 
I n::i !'V wliii-h iiii':m?». jxivrrty niiirht oxchiiie persons 
i;i'-! t \.ihi il iMi-iii 'I'h«'n, says hn, as virtue is wholly 
:' II !• !. :i!i ! nnini y all-piwfrfnl. tho adniimtion and de! 
)ri)is Ml/* riiiil «'orrii))i the whole community : and 
iinjiMriv > mimI imiIl^i's arr ohlii^Hl to pny laripi* sums fn 
I in;>l>*\ i:i« II!. tilt v roiii'ludf* they have a right to rein 
iii<ii»i 1\> "^ 'I'liis l:itti>r rhnrcrt* must be understood 
l.ii^'iii" ih:it wt'Ti' i:ivrii in onler to procure the votes 
flirt. »rs : :i ]ii;iriiiT, as Ptdyhius observes, very comr 
( \iith:i<.'r. uliiTt' no kind tif jriiin was deemed a disu^ra 

Ahlhiiii-li till' ( \iiih:i<;inians were a people essentmll 
nnTii:il, tlu-y \\i\r very aitontive to agriculture. The 
try in tlu' M<i:;lil)(>iir)ioi>d of Carthn^\ and indeed i 
I met ot" liuul wliirh t'orniod its real territory, which 
.M-iilH'il in th«' ♦iiMiini^^ narrative, ^A'as beautifully cul 
and fxtif nifly rniiji*. When Air*ithocles landed in . 
and whrn l^•:r^tl'l'**• half a century later, and Scipio - 
nns. and Sripio Kinilianns at a still later period, in^-ad 
( aithaLnnian t«Tritory, thoir march lay tnrounfh rich 
covrri'd with ln'rds t)f cattle, and irrijorated by nur 
streams. Vineyards and olive grounds, also, appeal 
every sido, and villajros and towns were spread over tl 
of the country ; and as they drew near to the " Qref 
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le neighbourhood was thickly studded with the 
ats of the wealthy citizens. 

ling the foreign policy of the Carthaginians, it has 
ved, that it was " grasping, jealous, and often in- 
This policy must, however, be dated from the pe- 
Carthage became a conquering nation, which, as 
Be, was in the fourth century of its existence. Be- 
rne, like their Phenician progenitors, they contented 
i with trading both inland and by sea, and establish- 
B8 oa the western coasts of the l^Aediterianean £br 

a trade of exchange with the natives^ At a very 
, they took possession of the smaller islands, near 
coasts, such as Melita or Malta, Gozo, Lampedosa, 
laids of the Balearic and the Lipcuri islands. 
ipUcy,, and their old enmi^ towards the Greeks, 
gins^t^ in commercial rivalry, led them to enter 
sppndence with the kings of Persia, especially at. 
r£ben Darius and X,erxe$ invaded Gjeece. They 
oined the Etruscans at an early period against the 

1 who h^d settled in Corsica ; and afterwards th^ 
against the colony of Massilia, or Marseilles. 

iluding this chapter, we would only observe, that 
pie have drawn a parallel between Carthage and 
B^t. thi9 is. mere fancy, and is, moreover, a very 
view of both states. Carth^e never had a com- 
ory, with an homogeneous population, like Great 
Its armies, were, indeed,, almost^ entirely composed 
Qiies ; and there are, also, nurnerous otner discrep* 
ween the policy and the respective institutions of 
luntries, which the attentive r^eader of the succeed- 
cannot fail to notice. The Christian reader, more 
, will observe, that he is reading of a nation whose 
s.were founded on pagan principles, while in bis 
try they are professedly established on the founda- 
JTiStianity; and while he observes this, he will bless 
of all good for his superior advantages, and exclaim 
isalmist, " The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant 
5a, I have a goodly heritage !'* Psa. xvi. 6. 

18* 
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Tin. II1<T«>RV OV fARTHVCSF. KROM THF PERIOD C»t!l|. 
» IKI.^ t i»Niill>TS TO TllK FIRST PUMC WAB. 



I : :" >*n''il in \\w yu-asVinz i*haptor. thai little is known* Iv 
\]\' • \:\\ !;:•• -TV "I C,inh:ii:i' diiriiiiT iiioro than three catt I - : 
y . -. . \ ■;!?).»'. r. ItiMiiif :i i:ro;it ci inline roial. maritime, yd I - 
a T. :";• iF.il . I. 'lurry Alirr this p«Ti«.xl. however. about i c. ^ . ::- 
;.;'•. 1'. »-» hrii'ij!.! Minlrr inir notice as an eminent poWa ^ :;';^ 
>r ■•. . twr LM:i>pii.j at lioiiiiniiMi. The ambitious C«nl* 
;:mii!>-, i..'nnr;int i-: iht ir nii»ral duties, and unblessed™ : - 
tj. i' 1 \i Iv spirit I'! r::ri*!i;init\\ which embraces allmankiitt v 
ri !'^ iii. . ii.Mis. and i«:iih» s us to do iinio others as \vc would ^.^ 
!!i' \ *l.-ul"i di» unto us. carrieti war into, and extended ihtf V, 
i-.i:.i'i' *•> ni KuTi'jv : they iiivadM Sardinia, made themselns 
i!j.i>!-rs m!' ;i ijriMt \Kin oi Sicily, and reduced to subjectiflft 
;iliii.«?t iIm' w!h»l«' o\ S|xiin. Thev likewise sent out powerful 
iiil'niis inio ni:iny quarters of t fie world, and they enj^J^ .. 
tin- t n>p!ii' h! tbf >ras lor more than 600 years; they,finallv, 
|.«riMid a M:iii- aMr. by her weahh, armies, and fleets, todis- .. 
putr ]iri- 1 Miiiiiiice with the prealt^ empires in the world. V 

TIji' lir<t wars waited by the Carthairinians« were to free y 
tin insilx. s irouj !he annual tribute which they had engasjed 
t.» \\\\ ilw AlVicans for the territory which hacl been cedei to 
tht-m. This conduct diH^ them no honour, as the setdement 
was irniuii'd ihem upt-in this condition. But they were net 
success! ul on this ivcasion. The xVfricans had justice on 
tli»'ir fide, and the Avar was terminated by the pajTnent of the . 
trilnne. 

After this, the (^arthaijinians carried their arms against the 
Moors and Numiilians, and, being" emboldened by the con- 
quests they obtaineil over those nations, they would no longer 
jxiy the tribute which jr-ivo them so much uneasiness, and 
l)0S8esseii themselves of a great part of the north of Africx 

About this tiuie, there arose a dispute between Carthage 
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Tene, a powerful city situated on the Mediterranean, 
uch was built by Battus, about 630 years b. o., on the 
of their respective limits. To settle this dispute, it is 
* some writers, that it was agreed on each side, that 
ung men should set out at the same instant from either 
id that the place of their meeting should be the com- 
oundary of both states. The Carthaginians, (these 
wo brothers named Phileni,) made the most haste: and 
atagonists, pretending that foul play had been usea, and 
e two brothers had set out before the time appointed, 
I to adhere to the acpreement, unless the two orothers, 
ove all suspicion of unfair dealing, would consent to 
led alive in the place where they had met They ac- 
sd in the proposal ; and the Carthaginians erected on 
K)t two altars to their memories, and from that time the 
nras called the Altars of the Phileni, and served as the 
sry of the Carthaginian empire, which extended from 
to the pillars of Hercules, or the Straits of Gibraltar, 
s 8tor}r« however, bears upon the face of it all the marks 
>robabilit}^. The contending parties are said to have 
; from their respective capitals, Carthage and Cyrene, 
et at the place where the altars aflerward stood. Now 
d, in his Memoir of the Geography of Herodotus, says, 
ese were situated about seven-ninths of the road from 
ige to Cyrene. It is more reasonable, therefore, to sup- 
that they mutually set out at the opposite extremes of 
iputed territory, and not from their respective capitals, 
iceming the extent of the empire of the Carthaginians, 
) told by Strabo, that they possessed 300 cities in Africa 
the commencement of the third Punic war ; and that 
time of Hannibal's expedition into Italy, their African 
ions extended from the columns of Hercules to the 
lian altars on the boundaries of Cyrenaica, a space of 
English miles. According to Dr. Shaw, who was a 
ixurate geographer, it appears to have been 1420 geo- 
ical, or 1636 British miles, thus : — 

Oeogrtph. 

MllM. 

[Ingi or Tangier to the river Mulva or Mulooiah 900 

o tne Eastern band of the river Chinalaph or Shelliff . 9S0 

» the river of Amp«aga, or city of Cirta . . • • 166 

» Laribui by Thevcfte or Tifleih 130 

» Carthago 70 

Carried over . • 785 
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--r-.i.-- K una an . .. «irr:* Vu--jx; ' ' ' i 

• ' '. « . ' . . r>,« .. . . w 



t<a: 

I .'• * 'l"r.- >.»! vrrit'-ry 'f Carhir?a7p* 

•. ii-. . %■ • :.'! - i':i\\ i: :s i« !ir a« •h«» lake Timnis.J 

• » ■■ ■:• . :. ii ■• V ■. . -r;** :> ritirr? ■:" '.he praetf.«l p 

I !■:•■■ n«r» . !.- -.^-v.-r, in this inr. o! terrBRl. 1^ ^ 

•. ^ ■ ■. . l*'i» :. . ..i:. •.-•:..••* litiij' !h»» ;oa«. whicb aw* V """ 

. * * ■ ■*" 

'• -: II r:.-- r»-.i*::; : .iiii»»s to L'nrhaije. eachiWBfr I ^^ 
•.Ki/"\'T\:u'\: \Vr- instance Uiica.Lepds.tt^ '.2" 

I ".■ •: -! •:■ .,'u ■■■•»«i'i»-!8« a'tr-mpifHi bv the CaithaeBBB 

* •■- •■ •. r. ■ ••• M rfKH ■ :" S;inliiiia ; but hiaory doesnrta- -^ 
'•,■:: .'• • \ I • V • :th'-r ■■! iHh liiiit* when the Oanhaginws "' 
. •.■• ■- : Sir ;i!u.i. -r ••!' the manner in which they obtuBti -^ 
^. ,^ -*■ ji .t :• Th*- .-'Mni'i^^t wTis Iir« attempted Vy cob - 
M. . .ii'». ;- r}iiii!» Mi'uvh, who failfH] : an<i it was leceiwi V 
'\ l!.-; I'Ki: lu.l M:imilr:ir. Hasklnilial. of whom it is wi 1- 

• ■• : I : '• • . !i • !■ vr!i iirn»*s sreneral. fell in battle inSai- 
t. I. 1' ••:.> rr. !!.• r H^imilcar succeeded in reducing pftrt 

::;. >; tr. I :\ '.:, :♦■ ih»* i^artha^rininns built the colonies of 
I !■ •■!-. !i »'.v ,.;..i I '.iirliiiri. and Sulci. The conquest nadc i 
:ii !! - I*: i!!ii. w :ii.;i is >«-piiratiHl from Corsica onlybyaftnii 
i-i li—'i* rlii*-.' j. .I'jM.'s in breadth, was of szTcat useiolbc 
('.trill. •Ill I.I MS '111 I Hi J their wars, inasmuch as it supplied 
lh»'iii ^^!!h |ini\ i>iou.*.* 

'J'hr ( ';irth:iLniii;iiis srized likewise on the Balearic islA 
now c.'illi-tl .M:iinrr:i :iml Minorca. Port Mahon, in the btter 
islaiiii. was .<«i> imIIimI frnni Ma!ro. a Carthaginian gpnend. who 
first niaiie iiso of. and fortiti<'cl it. This harbour is. at the 
lira lay, one of the most convenient in the Mediterranean. 
K I i, in the world, as a large fleet of line of 

1 A it, in seven or eight &thom8 ire- 
w . The Spaniards say, 

t DuiiM, aoooidiiiif to Jwtin, 
M oeagaiiut the Gr^ 
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i to its delightful situation, that, the ports of the Me- 
n are June, July, August, and Port Mahon, thereby 
that it is more beautiful than any other. This port 
d, made the possession of Minorca an object of con- 
aong the maritime nations of Europe during the 

hkse isles the Carthagimans enlisted the most expert 
I the world. They slang lar^e stones of above a 
ight, and sometimes threw leaden bullets with such 
they would pierce the strongest helmets, shields, 
sses ; and they were so dexterous in their aim, tnat 
ely ever missed the mark. The inhabitants of these 
ere accustomed from their infancy to handle the 
which purpose their mothers placed on the bough 
tree the piece of bread designed for their children's 
and they were not allowed to eat till they had 
down with their slings. From this practice, these 
ere called Balleares and Gymnasie by the Greeks, 
lie inhabitants used to exercise themselves so early 
St stones. Bochart derives the name of these islands 
Phenician words, Baaljare, or master of the art of 
which strengthens the authority of Strabo, who says 
nhabitants learned their art from the Phenicians, 
once their masters. This is rendered very proba- 
we consider, that both the Hebrews and Pheni- 
dled in this art 

at conquests of the Carthaginians v^re in Spain ; 
I we enter on the relation of these conquests, it is 
give our readers some idea of S^in in ancient times. 
ras divided into three parts, Boetica, Lusitania, Tar* 
k 

, 80 called from the river Boetis, the modem Guadil- 
18 die southern division of Spain, and comprehended 
It kingdom of Grenada, Andalusia, part of New 
nd Estremadura. Cadiz, called by the anciente 
1 Cbdira, is a town situated in a small island of the 
Ml, on the western coast of Andalusia, about nine 
ram Gibrahar. It is well known, that Hercules, 
itMided his conquests to this place, halted, from the 
a that he had reached the extremity of the world. 
avBded two piUars, as monuments of his victories, 
la th« cu8to>m of that age. Boetica was the most 
mUbjf and populous pcut of Spain. It contained 
I and WIS inairiited by the Turdetani, or Turdali 
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t »!i '.'li*' Ki'jL.-* I if ill'- iiiMtis !itiHHi ihrrc larce oiiirt: Cattb 
•■.A.i: !o '.!.•■ «->'ii>'i . Conlulo liiwtT down: and Hi5palis.D0i 



• «*, 



1 ..•'..»;.'. I \\.i> UMiii«lf-ii mi thi* wt'M bv the ocean, Olid* 
: ■". •, •:.• i:i«r I *iii iii^i. or I »«iiiri>. ami on the souihbyut 

I.. X..:". r • •■! I'll ll»:i li»!Wrf!l ihfSi' tWO livOlS tt u* 

'1.1.':^ l.i«i!nMi \\:i> \\h:it IS iiDU' calW Poitugal^ 

lirri ■■i:»ri''i> •■tiMpH-hi-nili-d ilu* Frsl of Spam; Aallil.' 
V.' Lu..->:>!iio lii .Miirria aiui Valcntia, Catalonia. Ainsin) 
.N »\ ii!i , lij^.-.iv. till- A^'lll^las. i ialluia. ihe kins»ilomoll/«i \: 
a:. 1 J'l- :'!• Ill *i jwiri ni' tin' iwt) L'aMil«*s. Ta^^aco.llOwTi^ 
r.i li.i. ;i \' ly i'»MMil^ral»l»' oily, ijiivc iis name lo this part* 
S; i!M \ I rv iiiar ii l:iv lisiriMiio. or li;irrf*lona. Its naiM 
1 iw- I >i !.i thi- »'i»iijtviiir«\ that it was luiilt by llamilfUt 
.-.iiii nil' >1 IViiiM. tjilii-r of th(* irrral llannilnl. The iwA 
I'T.'wrhl u.jri«iii> uf TarrarouiMtsis wtTe the Coliiberl. bt 
;, M ! ill! ir.i r IIm-ius, or Klim ; the Caiitabri, where Biscay 
I. '.x !m ^ . :h»- i 'arpt lani, whvt:$i* capital was ToloJo; the Ok- 
i.titi. • t>- 

Spiiii. a^iiiiniliiiir wiili mines of i^o\d nnd silver, and peo- 
]ili «1 \\\\\i :\ iitaitial nu'v of men, had siiliieient to excite boOi 
ih< a\:ii hi* aii'l aiiiMiii)ii of the Curthaijfiiiians. They doubt* 
!• >> Uiii u tliai ihiir IMii'iiician ancestors, as Piodor us relates^ 
tiLiiiL'^ ail \ aula tri' iif ihr ha)>py ignorance of the Spaniards. 
with ii Mid !•' tlir iiiiuii-nsr liilies hid in the Kiwels of their 
]:inil>. tM>t tiM>li finin thorn thi-se treasures in excliange for 
runuiiii hii' s «if" liiilr vahie. They foresaw, also, that if they 
coll 111 oihN' MiUliir tills country, it would furnish them abun- 
daiiily with wtll «li.<ci)>liiuMl triH)|is for the conqiit^ of other 
nations. :i> aiMiiallv ociiirred in after a ^es. So wise arc the 
iiiiit of litis world in tluir ^riieration, so covetous of wealth 
and I'loiy. Notwiilistandinii: that they arc daily taught the 
truih iA th(> words of the psalmist, who says, *^ Be not thou 
afraid ulu-n oni' is made rich, when the ^fory of his house 
is incrrascd : tor when he dieth he shall carry nothing txyvvL)"- 
liis i:lory shall not dt-si'end after him," Psa. xlix. IG, 17: 
thi'y stM'k wealth as ihr "one thinif needful," then die, "like 
the heasis that perish," "haviniif no hopt^, and without God 
in the world.' 

Tin* occasion of the Carthatrinians* first landing* in Spain 
was lislrnsihly to assist the inhabitants of Tadiz, who were 
invailcil by the Spaniards, nnd who had orififinally emigrated 
from 'i'yre, as well as the people of Utica and Carthage. The 
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lowever, which the Carthaginians met with in this 
dition made them desirous of carrying their con- 
Spain. 

t ex!&ctly known at what period they entered Spain, 
Sur they extended their first conquests. It is proha* 
lese were slow in the beginning, as they had to cope 
ike nations, who defended their liberties and homes 
it resolution and courage. Strabo observes, that if 
Girds had formed but one state, and had assisted one 
hey could never have accomplished their design, 
ery district and people were detached from their 
rs, they were subdued one after another. This cir- 
3 occasioned, on the one hand, the loss of Spain ; 
9 other it protracted the war, and made the conquest 
antry tenfold more difficult. Hence it was, that 
pain was the first province which the Romans in- 
the continent, it was the last they subdued. It was 
d, entirely subjected to their power, till it had made 
s opposition for upwards of 200 years, 
ars trom accounts riven by Polybius and Livy of 
of Hamilcar, Hasdrubal, and Hannibal in Spain, 
Q be mentioned hereafter, that the arms of the Car- 
s had not made any considerable progress in that 
efore that period, and that the greatest part of Spain 
(b. c. 220j unconquered. In twenty years' time, 
tney completed the conquest of almost the whole 
ana at the time that Hannibal commenced his ex- 
) Italy, the lust of empire, which knows no bounds, 
)d them over all the western coast of Spain, along 
, as far as the Pyrenean hills. 
3Xt foreign conquests of the Carthaginians were in 
icerning the proceedings of which more is known 
those of Sardinia or Spain. We shall here relate 
ch were waged from the reign of Xerxes, (who first 
the Carthaginians to carry their arms into Sicily,) 
rst Punic war. This period includes nearly 220 
nely, from about 484 to 264, b. o. At the com- 
it of these wars, Syracuse, the most considerable as 
lost powerful city of Sicily, had invested Qelon, 
d Thrasybulus, three brothers who succeeded one 
^ith the sovereign power. After their deaths, a 
y, or popular government, was established in tnat 
subsisted above sixty years. From this time, the 
j^iuses, Timoleon, and Agathocles, bore the sway 
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111 S\ri.-'»«»» Pyrrhii? was aftiTn*:irds invited iiD Sk 
) jt !.■ Li ]•'. ;*■••«• '"i-n i'l' It i>iily :i tVw yMrs Sucawfl 
• .. r-n .: ■■ > :.'. -i iriM j !ii»- wars \\liN'h we ai^ibo 
HI-: I*. . :iiil \x:i!-}i uiii tlimw cn^ai liehi on iht s'il^ 
t!,. jH.-.^t ; .1 Mil- * 'arlriLMiiKins, at the lime ihev engag 

>i-i.\ I* tii* l.irL'»-!«t ninl mo<t cnnsidorable island i 
M- l:'* cMiiMM It i« i>i triitriirular Inrm, and fortbali 
u I* ■ liixi riiii:i.Ti.i :iii'l Tri«jii»'tni. The eastern side 
I : . * '}ii- |i>iii III. «»r « ir»t'i:iii S«-a, extends I'rom Tapel 
iii':i. ir I't ** iii». T" I'ii"»rum or II Faro. The m« 
lr..'..-<t !!:•* «•!! !iii> t'Ki>l :ir»* Syracuse. Taurominiu 
M« ^« in I. i.'^v. i-:i!li •[ S:ir:iL:**/a. Taimiina. and Mt-ssina 
11 ■.-.ill m .ii.i-*. wlisiii I"Hlk^ lowanl? Italy, rtachcs troi 
]'• itriiii !■• ( '.i;h- ItilvtHiiiii. Th«* most nottd cities 
r-«s-i n\*- Mvlit. liiiiif-ni. Punornius. Eryx. Mot] 
I.i\'». nil. till- Mnii-rii .M:irsal:i. The southern coast 
)]• - 'iiiHiMTr til AtriiM. evtiiuls lYitmCape Lilybeumto 
Hi;.: Till iiiiiM rt-inarUiiMe citifd on this coast are 
A jri.r* ii'iiiii. in«w r:il!»d < iirtri'nti. Ciela. and Camarin: 
I''! mi i« >> iviraird (Vnni Italy hv a strait which is n 
t'i i!i a iiiiii- aiitl a halt' ovtT, and calltHl the Faro or 
.M'>-iii 1. ln»iii its roiitiiruity to that city. Strain) s 
th»- |vi>s !:.'»• 1111111 iiiiylMMuii to Africa is 1500 furlong 

a) t *< itiiiy-iixi- li-i'.:u*s: hut Hennei has shown 

n.ii ;i)itvf r.iif ilii;ii (i| tiiat distance. 

The )HMiiii at wliii-li the Carthai^inians first carri 
arms iuN) Siiiiy is in it dilinitely known, but it is su{ 
ha VI' 1 itn aluMii 'i*t'.\ years n. c. All we are certa 
lli;it lilt V wni* alirady jM»ssess««d of some part of it at 
tliat tlit-y «-ntfri-d into a treaty with the Romans. 5 
II I- : thr- saiiif yrar that the kings were expelled. 
snls appoinirl in tiuir places, namely, twenty-eight 
tore tli«- inva»:inii of Cvreece by Xerxes. This treat 
is tilt' tirst incntioni'd as mvkie between these two 
speaks of Africa and Sardinia as possessed by the 
iriniaiis : whcivas thr conventions with regard to Sic 
only ti) ihosi» ports of the island which were subject 
J}y this irraly it is expressly stipulated, that neither 
mans nor thrir allies shall sail beyond the Fair Pro 
which was near Carthage ; and that such merchant! 
resort to this city for traffic, shall pay only ccrtai 
which are settled in it. 

It appears by this treaty, that the Carthaginians wi 
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lude the Romaas from all countries subject to them 
1 from the knowledge of what Avas transacting in 
though they had, even at that time, taken umbrage 
ing power of the Romans, and already harboured 
reasts the sinful emotions of that jealousy and dis- 
;h were one day to burst forth in long and cruel 
I a mutual . hatred and animosity, Avhich nothing 
iicate but the ruin of one of the contending powerjs. 
ears after the conclusion of this first treaty, (about 
) the Caithaginians made an alliance with Xer^^es, 
>f Persia. This prince, who aimed at the total e;c- 
){ the Greeks, whom he conceived to be his enemies, 

would be impossible to succeed in his enterprii^ 
he assistance of Carthage, whose power was for- 
jven at that time. The Carthaginians, who ever 
ew their design of seizing upon the remainder of 
jedily embraced the favourable opportunity which 
jnted itself for its complete reduction. A treaty was 
concluded, wherein it was agreed, that the Cartb$i- 
rere to invade, with all their forces, those .Greeks 
3 settled in Sicily and Italy, while Xerxes should 
person against Greece itseli. 

eparations for this war lasted three years, after which 
it 478 years b. c, Hamilcar, the most experienced 

his age, sailed with a formidable army towards the 
ction. He landed at Palermo, and, after refreshing 

marched against Himera, which lay near Palermo, 
iege to it. Therou, who commanded in it, seeing 
try much straitened, sent to Gelon, who had posses- 
If of Syracuse. Gelon flew to his relief with a con- 
force, and his arrival infused new courage into the 
and from that time they made a vigorous defence, 
was an able warrior and excelled in stratagems. A 
as brought to him, who had been despatched from 

city of Sicily, with a letter for Hamilcar, to inform 
e day when he might expect the cavalry which he 
nded of them. Gelon drew out an equal number 
n troops, and sent them from his camp about the 
ed on. In this critical conjuncture, Gelon attacked 
aginians with all his forces. They at first made a 
sistance, but, when the news of their generaFs death 
jht them, and they saw all their fleet on fire, tb^ir 
liled, and they fled. A dreadful slaughter ensued ; 
iberjs were, slain, and tho^e who .escaped bavii^ re- 
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I : '. I ■• \\h' :•■ *.:■.■ v \vfr»- iii \\:iiit ufevtn*lSiiU'.'6* 

1 *• r-.- ;: i: I ■ . .1:1 i > ii/k :ii'' !!»■■ i-j'|n»:'i:e iV.riiTie. ^^ 
i;.. :■ • ■:• . r:i' ii* \^* u i- * r u.-lr. I > I'anhaije ol ihe eni*? ii" 
(. I'. ■ : rh- .1 :::•». . ■ :»>:■ r!i:i!! -ii. jriif". :i!i«l d impair. threw « 
wf. .• • ;'v ■ri' ' I • ■!»lii'*'-l alarm It \va5 imagined iuiai 
I :.. ::;•. u i- il:' i i\ :i: ill' j^i!»>. ail 1 tht-y imiiiiMuiteivsefll J-. 
tl. ;. r.i:: ri ! ' « i- ^ si. ^v wrn.li liny iii:i'irt-.l poaoeup«i»W 
tt r!-.i* M' h' irl iri« ir i!i\i'y:« with irrrai humanit\' T« 
v: T -rv ii-' li I i .-.iiin-:. s.t !ir Ir>iiii inakin*; liij^^ h:uij:iirfS* 
u?i!: I •..»• !• , !i il «-iiiv i:i»'r»MSril hi< iiuvli^siy and cieiMKf \. 
]!• •.?»• !•: •:!• jraii'.i-l ihi in :i ]^':wv ujx>ii thi-se CvWilWft" 
'1 fi.i: 'il. ■. *ii • iii p.iy -J'n** !al.-M:> iiuvanis iho expens«rf 
til- \\.ir '.li.i' 'lirv sfi luM I'MiM two trill pies. whoroihetrnB 
i»: :?>•■ jw I't *li''ill lif lii jH»si:f.i. aii-l rxmsed at alliinwsi 
pi!'.;- M'U . aii'liliii liny shoiilii al<oIi;$(i the cruel pracw 
of Ni.Titi-'iii:: huiinii \ii'iiiiis to Melcarth.* The Caw 
iriiii.in^ i!l1 ii>>t ihink thi:!: jH-ai'i' piirchasoJ at too hi^hanM 
Mii.t It was a!isi»lmily iiivi".'!4»;iry lo their atiiiirs, and unex- 
ii.ii'-.l!V J I an:.- ! * Ktritni'*!. iiuietni. at the event, thev nadft 
a pn >• nt in Pt-maraia. t icltiii s wile, who had tavourw * 
Ot«:i-!u:»i.Mi. nl" a iTiiwii ot' 1:1 il. I 111" the value ot" 100 taleitt 
lis<j">. ihi- s >n tif llaiiiilrar. p'.ir:«iiaiit to the unjust cuSfltt 
niiii'Mj ih"- t'.ir'.hau'iiiians. i>l' as«'rihiiiu to the j^^neral the ul 
SMi-.i>s I'l'ihi- war. and inakiiiir him lH.»ar the hhiineofit.^ 

i)iinislit -l lor ills' t'atiierV ini>toriuiie,aiid sent into hanishinen) 
If Ki>siil tin* reinaiiidiT of liis days in Sioilv. 
(iilon, mi his ri'turn lo Syracuse, oonvenoii the people, an 
inviiid all ih'- ritiz'iis to appear under arms. He himse 
entrri'd the assciiiMy iiiianniH) and without his i^uani. ai 
there iT^ve an accoiml of I he whole conduct of his life. V 
spiMvh nu'i wiih no oiher interruption than the public t« 
monirs which wrre <:iven him of gratitude and admiralu 
So far from helm; treated as a tyrant, and the oppressor of! 
country, he was hailed as iis benefactor and deliverer; 
wiih a unanimous voice proclaimed him kinc<and the cro' 
ivas bestowed after his death on his two brotners. 

• MontitMiuif u »av« of this troatv: ''Tho noblest treaty of pracf 1 



ezoj^^ration,) ho n^quirctl a coiulition that was advantageous odI" 
themselves, ur rather, be stipulated in favour of human nature," 
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his there was a period of peabe of ahout seventy 
ration, during which time Carthage seems to have 
he highest point of its commercial prosperity. The 
dians now sent out, indeed according to Pliny, two 
explore the western coasts of Africa and Europe. 
: expedition was commanded by Hanno, a sufiete, 

out with him 30,000 colonists of the rural popula- 
n he distributed in settlements on the western coast 
It is stated in the Periplus, or voyage of Hanno, 
irst city he founded was Thumiaterion, near the pil- 
ercules, probably in the neighbourhood of Marmora, 
rs were founded a little to the south of the promon- 
eis, which Rennel considers to be the same as Cape 
nd they were named Karikon-teichos, Gutte, Akra, 
Irambus, and Kerne. The other expedition under 
: was sent round the coast of Lusitania, and north- 
£ur as the CEstrymnon Cape, which some suppose 
ye Finisterre. It would seem that they discovered 
the Fortunate or Canary isles, but Madeira also. A 
nd, with rivers and forests is mentioned, the position 
they kept concealed as a state secret, intending it as a 
refuge, in case of some great national castastrophe. 
nd some suppose to have been a portion of America. 

end of seventy years, about 410 b. c, a second ex- 
tras sent into Sicily. It had its origin in the foUow- 
mstance. After the memorable defeat of the Athen- 
re Syracuse, where Nicias perished with his whole 
people of Egeste, who had declared in favour of the 
s against the Syracusans, fearing their resentment, 
g attacked by tne inhabitants of Selinus, implored 
f the Carthaginians, and put themselves and city un- 
protection. At Carthage, the people debated some 
it course it would be proper for them to take, the 
Qg attended with great difficulties. On the one hand 
lafiplnians were very desirous to possess themselves 
which would further their ambitious views ; on the 
5y dreaded the power and forces of Syracuse, which 
tely cut to pieces a numerous army of the Athenians, 
become by this victory more formidable than ever, 
h, the lust of empire prevailed, and the Segestans 
mised aid. 

onduct of this war was committed to Hannibal, who 
ne was invested with the highest dignity of the state, 
e of the sufietes. He was grandson to Hamilcar, 
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wh ' 1. 1 1 !•• ti lii iiaiiii )»y I it loll. :iiiii kuit^i \-'- ■ i*'"'''^ 

.till % -1 !•• I ■l'*«'>'. ^\li<l liUvi U t It I'Uluit Ilil.C '. *.t< t\..«. 

iii.M. :• ii i'lrtii.ij'- ai.il i«.it*\l \\i:h an anlt i.i .i'>i. iiV:0| 
iii«- l.i« l.iMtiiV ami roiiiiTiy. aiul ul uipiiii: aw ayViU'dkijIli 
. : ".li. i i*t .}• Sal Ml- hail a \t'ry i;rtat army a^^'ll ail 
111! !• I hi^ I .-uiiiiaiiii 111 Liiiili-%1 at :i iilaci' oalu\l\hel 
i'! l.i.^?H Hill, whit h ir^wt' lt^ iiaiiu' to u cilv alli-rwaKUa 
uii 'lii* .H-iiiii >}Nit Hid tii>t t'litt ipiiM' was th«- sicieol i 
iai> - 'I'h'- a'.Lii L iiin! ilfU lu'f wvTv i-iiuully vit:imvis,bll 
i'i!\. at*.! r ill lUmi:: a loiij iiMManrr. wai^ t;ikm bv Aunn, 
thi liiilii'liT ot 11 aUlllJtiiii-il to the soMiiTS. The vkiM 
riM-«l th* i]!>i>t waiiltui i-rui-ltii's. >\ilhout show iii^ llio lea 
carl ii» I itiii r ai:r or v\ lli-. liowowr. |H'riiiiitt.\l sue 
ha)'ii.Li.'.> a> )ia>l li<-»!. to liiiitiiiUt.' in the oity utUT it haJ 
(ii>MiaMiliil . iLiKi t«> till thr laiiil» vn romlitioii ot tlioir p 
u II ilmii- I ■ i '.iiihai;«' 

1 liiiti la. whiih \\a> a rilv ill x\\v interior officii' 

■ ■ 

lit \t lit .«>i(:'ril ami tal\«-ii. aiul alti-r ht-iiitj nuiro cnit'Ilvt 
thill Sf 1 1 II ii>. was liitiii-iy la/nl, \iA4 yrai^ utior its K 
tiiiii. aii.l Pi'.) i: ( 1 laiihiUii rausi'il ;iOUO prisoiu'r? 
ili-i-.'ii i-vtiv kiiiil i»t iixiioiiiinious puiiis^hmoiit. and 
iiiiinliitil ihi'iiialloii thr vrry s\Kt\ wlu^rv his ^ruiultnih 
hti II .N la III hy ( it'loii'.s cavaliy : to appoaso and suiis 
iiMiH > hy tin- hloinl of thi'Sr unluippy \ii'tiins. 

This I'iri'iiin.staiK'i' I'lMivrys an iih-a that the people c 
thai:'' lii'lil thi' lioiioii tliat tin- luaiirs, or souls ofthi'dt 
n.ski-«l nxt'iii:!- ii|M>n its caithly t'uis, umt this wouul n:: 
ii'ail to Mii'ha rrinii'as that |HM|M-iratrJ hy Hannibal. 
wi> read sih'h laim iitahh> fai'ts in history as these, how 
\\<> to cxpirss our iiralituilr to IkkI, thr source ot' all 
fi>r thr ri>rhl notions ini{»:irtril to us in the BiMe. coiic 
thi' MMil ol inan, and for that knowletl^' which keep \ 
iinhruiiiiT our liaiids in tlie hkHxl of our felluw-inan. 
makt's us wise unto salvation, throu^^h faith which is in 
Jesus, and whirh sliuws us how just will b<^ their con* 
tion. who. knowin<r thest* thiiiirs, act ns did the ancient 
en. and (*ven with nutre hrutiility- 

Those in lia hit a Ills who survived this calamity estn 
th«'nisi'lves at 'I'lnirinae, ni.'ar the sito of the most uncioi 
and enriched their new alnMle with such works of art 
could colhrl from the wreck. 

'I'hese e\ pi editions heiiiir ended, Hannibal returned 
tliaiye, on which (vc^ision the whole city came out i 
him, and received huu tuiiidst the most joyful accbi 
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so rejoiced, indeed, at these soceesMS, that the;f 
lined to carry into effect a design which they had 
lined, of making themselves masters of the whole 
Accordingly, three years after, they appointed Han* 
general a second tmie ; and on his pleading his 
ind refusing the command of the war, they gave 
ieutenant, Imilco, son of Hanno^ of the same non- 
preparations for this war were proportioned tc 
esign which the Carthaginians had formed. The 
their forces, according to Timaeus, amounted to 
lore thousand ; and, according to Ephoms, to 300,- 
whkh shows the uncertainty of these enumerations 
tiistory. The enemy, on their side, were prepared 
n a warm reception. The Syracusans had sent to 
ies, in order to levy forces among them ; and to all 
* Sicily, to exhort them to exert themselves vigorous- 
ce of their liberties. 

MIn expected to feel the first fury of the enemy, 
ras (as its sepulchral remains testify at the present 
rich ; and it was also strongly fortified. It was 
I was Selinus, on that coast of Sicily which 
:a. Accordingly, Hannibal opened the cam- 
the si^ne of this city. Imagining that it was im- 
except on one side, he directed his whole force to 
He threw up banks and terraces as high as the 
made use on this occasion of the rubbish and frag- 
le tombs standing round the city, which he had 
for that purpose. Soon after, the plague infected 
nd swept away a great number of the soldiers, and 
. himself. The Carthaginians, as superstitious, as 
sruel, interpreted this disaster as a punishment in- 
he gods, for the injuries done to the dead, whose 
s said, many fancied they had seen in the ni^t 
tombs were therefore demolished ; prayers were 
be made, according to the pmctice of Carthage ; a 
sacrificed to Saturn, known in Scripture by the 
aloch : and many victims were thrown into the sea, 
of Neptune, the fabulous ffod of the ocean. The 
ship of both these idol gods formed a part of the 
an mythology. 

ieged, who at first gained several advantages, were 
ressed by famine that, all hopes of relief seeming 
they resolved to abandon the city. Accordingly, 
r the citizens passed the enemy's fines in a winters 
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PlMkiis,* which «u >• 
Thm mtfa of AfngvMnm Intcd < 
mad* hii fatcm take un then winbif am 



it «atinl]r in nuns, in th« bvsionias of ■ 
wanU, am bMiagvd Ook, and took it, ■ 
MKKMin iriklch wan hiou^ by Dioayi 
Ind teind upon the goTemment of iiytm 
lh« war by a irnMy with Dionyaiaa ; thtB[ 
were, thai the Cartha^iatu, beaiJes tbM| 
tn Sktly, ihuuld aiiU po WDM th« cooiM 
8«liniu, AgrigMiluin, knd Himora, tu S 
and Conuuina, with leave for the inliH 
th«ir iMpeclive diunantled ciiiea, on coodj 
B tribute to 0*nhag« ; that the Leontiai 
and nil thn Siciliani, should rotnin thoir-i 
Mfve thi^ir llbcily anil independence ; |i 
cuntii should Kill continue lubjeci lo Dji 
trinly wni romplrtnl, Imilra returned 10 < 
Diunyiius, in cuncltiding the late pew 
giniana, had no other view than to gain I 
new authority, nnd make the necessary f 
' he meditalMl ogninst them. Sensible 
•ex, he used his uimon endeavours U 
ir possessions with success^ and his 4| 
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had to distinguish himself, the hope of gain, and tho 

t of the rewards which he promised those who should 

he greatest talent, invited, from all quarters into Sicily, 

M, able artists and workmen at that time in the world. 

4116 became a great workshop ; in every part men were 

iDaking instruments of destruction, and preparing all 

p necessary for building ships and fitting out fleets. 

Aim all things were retdy, and a great number of forces 

ieoi collected from diflerent countries, he called the 

icosans together, laid his design before them, and repre- 

fli to them that the Carthaginians were the professed 

oiieB of Greece ; that they Bad in view the invasion of all 

hf\ the subjection of all the Grecian cities; and that, in 

I dieir project was not checked, the Syracusans themselves 

ild soon be attacked : that the reasons why the Cartha- 

juis did not attempt any enterprise, was owing entirely to 

plague among them, which, ne observed, was a favour- 

a opportunity, of which the Sjrracusans ought to take 

mntage. 

Tliough the tyranny and the tyrant were equally odious to 
xacuse, yet the hatred the people bore to the Carthaginians 
availed over all other considerations ; and every one, ^ided 
pre hy the view of an interested policy, than by the dictates 
I jiifltice, received the speech with applause. Upon this, 
bthout the least complaint made, or any declaration of war, 
pomfsixis gave up to the fury of the populace the persons 
id possessions of the Carthaginians, great numbers of whom 
sided at that time at Syracuse, and traded on the faith of 
oaties. The common people ran to their houses, plundered 
leir efiects, and pretenaed they were sufficiently authorized 
exercise every ignominy and inflict every kind of puxiish- 
lent on them, for the cruelties they had exercised against 
te natives of the country. This example of perfidy and in- 
umanity was followed throughout the whole island of Sicily, 
ad this became the signal of the war declared against them. 
^ionysius having thus begun to do himself justice, (for such 
'was termed,) sent deputies to Carthage, demanding for all 
IB Sicilian cities their hberties ; declaring that otherwise, all 
ne Carthaginians found in them should be treated as enemies. 
This news spread a general alarm in Carthage, especially 
irhen they reflected on the condition to which they were re- 
[uced. They saw themselves in danger of being taken in 
he net which they had spread for others, and were in fear 
or the consequences. Tlus event may be dated 397 b. c. 
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I^-.-'Uv-*!'! ••••.« !p-l !*•' ••irnjvii^n nith th'^ sicjeofSw 

• . \ . ♦ ,.- i'-'. *!i- ••■ \\ :i!i ." I iTJi'h vijo'ir. that iiw-js 

.. .*,' ■. '. r I.; I- '. '.h'- fn:l:.iL:i'.:i:i:i i^aiit r. TiMi-lU'veB. Wj 
;»..•:♦ • -i-v iri .* •" • -i/iM'^. l'at!iT»^l ih» ;-l:ioe with hil 
:• :■•. • ri:::*. :t : • fi'-l * »\^• 's ? < th»* wijU. s'.x alories I 
. u!j"!'. :i*:-l ■'!" :iTi •■*i'i;il hiiL'ht with ihiir houses; 
:r ;:i *.y.' ^» !m- :Ti r.!v ;tn!i"V ! i!i»' \c<\* ^n^l with his cata|«li|.« - 
I T. V • * !*!• :i n ■• !!'1v i:i\t ij»'-'i. whi«'h iiurWd wilhgmitirl. 
;. :. . ■. ■!!■ '.-!.»' :»::-•'.•!« :ii: i rtMi«? :i*j:iinsl the enemy, "f |" " 
!:•.•"»■■ ;:ii ■iii>. !!.'■ -TV. aftt-r :i l^'iij :iini vi::^orous defence.^ r 
t lit- :. .t:\ ! all !h' '.".hiMtai!!." pTit In ih*' suurd : those exrtfrf »' 
\\\. • '■•'i% r':ii:'»- iii iho if:ii|il»':«. Tho plunder ofil^r 
,.K,.,.|.,.,,..l t , ih»' >oMii«r5: an-l Piniivsiiis. K'avin? a <«■( 
J- 1!:'» ■•! Ill I a i'"\»rncir in it. rpninie<! to Syracuse. 

I |j'- t 'l!"wiii.r Vf.ir. Iniil-'i. l»i in-j appoiuteii one of t» | 
."•!!!■•.*. r-Mriitl !'i Sii-ilv \\ith a lar crrraler army than \l^ T- 
! -p- lit I in !• ! a! I'al* rinii. nvovrrt>iI Moyta by foTce.aiJd '> 
I L ?'\':.il ••rli- r I'uii? Aiiimatnl hy ihiso succcS8es.be ? 
:i>l\:i:irttl !'»warils Synicnsr. disij-ninq' to besiege it. nutTching 
bis iiifaiitry ly \:uu\. whilM his Heet. under the command of 
M'ii:«». sailt'l alc^ni: thr ciKist. 

'Vhf arrival i-f liiiilro ihn*\v the Syracusaiis into great con- 
st'- mat ii>n About \2(I0 ships ladf'ii with the spoils of the 
rii»Mny. aiifl ailvanriiiir in i:«H^ order, entered the great hss- 
bniir in irJMinph. bciiii: followed by .'UO liarks. At the 
tamo liiMi-. lb'- laml army, consistin«r. according^ to someau* 
tbms. of :JM').nno foot, and to others, which is the more pn>- 
bnl'l-' ai-.'onnt. t(» oi».«HM) font and 3000 horse, was seen 
inanbiriL' forward on thr other side of the citv. Imilco 
]>iti-heil ill-? triit in the very temple of Jupiter; and the rest of 
ihr army fn»Minped at twelve furlongs, or about a mile and a 
lialf, tmni tin- oily. March in ir "p to it, Imilco offered battle 
to thf inhabitants, who dirlined accejitinir the challenge, and 
he rrtin-d. not dvMil tinij but lie should siwn be master of the 
city Vor thirty day.* ti>i:fth«'r he laid waste the neighbour- 
liond aliont Synirusi-. and rnineil the whole country. He 
posscsseil himself of the sulnirb of Achradina. and plundered 
the temple of C*ere5, the croddess of corn, and Proserpine her 
(laiiirbttT, whom the ancient heathens supposed to preside 
over the death of mankind. To fortify his camp. Imilco de- 
molished the very tombs where the dead reposed, including 
that of (Jelon and his wife D.'maraia. 

But these successes were transitory. All the splendour of 
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^^knpated triumph Tanished in a moment, and taught 
J^, says the ancient historian, that the proudest mortal, 
^ sooner or later by a superior power, shaU he forced to 
^ bis own weakness. The Almighty, by a fearful dis- 
'KfDn said, Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther. Whilst 
^ now master of almost all the cities of Sicily, expected 
'^ilrn his conquests by the reduction of Syracuse, a conta- 
' ^Ustemper seized his army, and laid his glory in the 
It was now the middle oi summer, and the heat that 
^mas excessive. The infection began among the Africans, 
iiNideB of whom died without any possibility of their lives 
I preserved. At first, care was taken to inter the de- 
Bd ; but the number increasing daily, and the infection 
iding rapidly, the dead lay unburied, and the sick un- 
Nbd. The plague was attended with very uncommon 
ploms, such as violent dysenteries, raging fevers, burning' 
lib, acute pains in every part of the body : the infected 
\ even seized with madness, so that they would fall upon 
diat came in their way, and tear them to pieces: mto 
dreadful maladies has sin plunged the human race, 
tt reason has man, in all ages of the world, to deplore the 
f Adam. We, as Christians, however, may look forward 
day, when the groans of creation shall cease — when the 
I Jfesus Christ shall restore all things to their pristine 
of holiness and happiness — when there shall be " new 
ens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness," 
t. iii 13, and a perfect immunity from sorrow, 
kmysius did not suffer so favourable an opportunity for 
king the enemy to escape ; and being more than half 
uered by the plague, they made but a feeble resistance ; 
ships were almost all taken or burned. The inhabitants 
pracuse, in general, old men, women, and children, came 
ing out of the city to behold an event, which to them ap- 
ed miraculous. With hands lifted up to heaven, in their 
ranee of the one true God, they thanked the tutelar gods 
eir city, for having avenged the sanctity of their temples 
tombs, which had been so wantonly violated. Night 
ing on, both parties retired, when Imilco, taking the op- 
mity of this short suspension of hostilities, sent to 
lysius, requesting leave to carry back with him the small 
ims of his shattered army, with an offer of 300 talents, 
It 61,800/., which was all the specie he had then left 
I permission could only be obtained for the Carthagi* 
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iviai.*. \\ i'li wh'»!:i limit-. I >:.iif :i\vav in ihe n!g!it.ieaTi2itti|" 

> . '. \% i? :!.• « liii*: 'ij Ml uiii-li Iiii:'.i-'^. '.vh'jattwdni 
:., ' ■. :. I : •• • li * ■ li.---:: I :iii(l hani^'h'.v. P*.irv.::r'n^.SyTiCMt 
1. ■•.:.-, :. u .!.■.:.: r.> ..-ah latf. iiikI s'.Li n.orv ita: ol ■ 
. .■.•:■..!.• :j.-!i>fi '..'»» ■:jiKi> :i> :lu- s<.>lf auihois c-i bs i» 
. :■ .:.. - ■■ Ihi- »!,. i:iy. . onimuiti h»'. " may ir-d^tf-d WM* 
ir • .: iMi^-f-rv. ^u! Ii.in- ii<i ri:i>«ni to i:l'»rY in ii. WeRH* 
■. . •. . 1 - 1? ..x' r !iii >\ r.itiiMiis. iiiii ;ir»< «li-l»"ateii byihepin^ 
.1. ■!.. Mi* c^' -tt* >t »-:iii!«i' t)l i:rif!', ami thai which nwSw 
*.:• **• 1 i.i:;i. u.i> hi.- liaviiii: ?iir\i\iHl so many of hissoJto 
\\t. h.i i lilt I III .iriiis •• lint." added he. " ihe sequel Ad 

i'f». .: .!;•;■■ ir \\h»thfr it is throuirh lear of deaih.orfna 
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:•-.!• ■.; i. uliiu' \Kw\i In ih«ir native countn* ihemwn- 



i::iiiti- .'f' my ft lli.w ciiizt-iis. thai I have survived int 
. •>?■■: > ■ many hra\r roniradt-s." Accordingly, onhisaiii- 
\ 1. .\'. < .!r'.h.ii:»". v^hi li hi- fuiinJ overwhelmed with ffriefanl 

• :• ";•!.:. 1.* • iiti-n il hi> hunsi-. shut his doors against theco- 
/• :i«. .Ill i I v> II lii> Mwii rhihirt'ii. and then, in coinpliaQ<% 
\\:v. L |M:i-!i<-i- ti> whii'ii ihf hi-athfMis falselv gave the name 

• : • i:.ti-' . hi- put an fiiil to his lifr. 

ill" !!!•■ r il.iiiiiii' s lit <'arthairf did nnt stop here. The 
Ai: I 11*. \\ hi I !i:t'i iviT Itirnc an implacahle hatred to its in* 
fi I'i'.iii'.-. Writ- iinw ••xa>pi'rat»'d to fury because their couc- 
!r\iu' rt h.ul hf^i ii Ifft U-hind. and exposed to the wrath of the 
>\ra«'n>i:i> 'i'hi y ihertfore soundetl the alarm, took up 
arih.*. Hi i :ifiir sii/iiii: iipcm Tunis, marched onward to Car* 
ih.i/t , !■- iht- iininhtT of more than 200,000 men. This new 
m«il':it was t'nii>i.lf'n'd by them as the cfTeci of the wrath of 
thf L''"i?=. V. Iii»*h pursued the guilty even to Carthage, and 
ilnv •s\\'' ihiinsrlvr.'s up for lost. As its inhabitants, espe- 
riaily in :ill puMi«' lalainities. carried their superstition to the 
^rrr.i'.i ."Ji •xi-is.'i. liirir hrfct care was to appease the supposed 
otUiitlrd i:.k1.<. ('rns and Proserpine were deities who till 
that tiiiif had nrvrr bren heard of in Africa. But now, to 
atont' fnr tho outraiie wliich had been offered to them in plun- 
di'ring iln-ir temples, maunitkent statues were erected to their 
honour ; priests were selected from among the most distin- 
guished flimilies of the city ; sacrifices and victims, according 
to the Greek ritual (if the term may be used) were ofiered up 
to I hem : in a word, nothing was omitted which, as they 
fondly supposed, would appease the angry goddesses. After 
this, the defence of the city was the next object of their care. 
Happily for them, however, this •numeroui army had no 
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^^^ er, but was like a body uninfonned with a souL They 
^^^L no provisions, nor military engines ; no discipline nor 
ll^y^ordination was seen amon^^ them, every man setting him- 
^^|y up for a general, or claiming superiority over the rest 
S^Yimons therefore arose ; and the famine increasing daily, 
y gradually withdrew to their homes, and thus Carthage 
delivered from alarm. 




The Carthaginians were not discouraged by their late dis- 
leTi but continued their attacks on Sicily. Mago, their 
- S^loi^ral, and one of the sufTetes, lost a great battle, m which 
' ^&e was slain. The Carthaginian chie» demanded a peacei 
^ Irhich was granted on condition of their evacuating all Sicily, 
i^ tad defraying the expenses of the war. They pretended to 
^ lecept the terms ; but representing that it was not in their 
^> DOwer to deliver up the cities, without first obtaining an order 
^ Irom their republic, they obtained so long a truce, as gave 
them time sufficient for sending to Carthage. They took ad- 
fantage of this interval to raise and discipline new troops, 
over which Mago, son of him who had been lately slain, was 
appointed general. He was very young, but of great abili- 
ties and reputation. As soon as he arrived in Sicily, at the 
expiration of the truce, he gave Dionysius battle, in which 
Leptines, brother to Dionysius, and one of his generals, was 
killed, and upwards of 14,000 Syracusans left dead on the 
field. By this victory, the Carthaginians obtained an honour- 
able peace, which leu them in the possession of all they origi- 
nally had in Sicily, with the addition of strongholds ; they 
gained, also, a thousand talents, about 206,000/., which were 
paid to them towards defraying the expenses of the war. 

Carthage had, soon after, another calamity to struggle 
ivith. The plague spreading, panic, terrors, and violent fits 
of frenzy, seized the unhappy sufferers; wno, sallying out 
sword in hand, killed or wounded all who came in their way ; 
as though an overruling Providence had ordained that they 
should perish by that sword which they had so often unjustly 
turned against their fellow-men. The Africans and Sardi- 
nians would very willingly have taken this opportunity to 
shake off a yoke which was so hateful to them ; but they had 
not sufficient power to accomplish their desires. Dionysius, 
with the same views, formea at this time an enterprise in 
Sicily, which was equally unsuccessful. He died some time 
after, and was succeeded by his son of the same name. 

We have already taken notice of the first treaty which the 
Carthaginians concluded with the Romans. There was an* 
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i a pretence to retire, he was glad to have it helieved 

orces were going to bfetray him. Accordingly, upon 

ailed w-ith his fleet out of the harbour, and steered for 

,^. Icetes, after his departure, could not hold out long 

the Corinthians ; so that they now obtained possession 

^ on his arrival at Carthage, was impeached ; but he 

ited the execution of the sentence passed upon him by 

triCary death. After this, new forces were levied at Car- 

-and a greater and more powerful fleet was sent to 

• It consisted of 200 ships of war, besides 1000 trans- 

i and the army amounted to upwards of 70,000 men. 

*" kmded at Liiybeum, under the command of Hamilcar 

llannibal, who resolved to attack the Corinthians first. 

Timoleon did not wait for the attack ; he marched for- 

i to meet them. Such, however, was the consternation 

^yreeiise, that of all the forces which were in that city, only 

W Sytacusans and 4000 mercenaries followed him ; ana 

flb of these latter, 1000 deserted upon the march, through 

IT of the danger they were going to encounter. But Timo- 

Mi was not discouraged ; exhoiting the remainder of his 

/eea to exeit themselves for the safety and liberties of their 

lies, he led them ao^inst the enemy, whose rendezvous was 

[ the banks of the little river Ci imisus. It appeared, at the 

St reflection, madness to attack an army so numerous as 

■t of the enemy, with only 4000 or 5000 foot, and 1000 

KTse ; but Timoleon, who tnew that bravery conducted by 

ndence is superior to numbers, relied on the courage of 

B soldiers, who, knowing the justice of their cause, were 

solved to die rather than yield, and demanded with ardour 

be led against the enemy. A battle was therefore fought, 

id the Carthaginians were routed with great slaughter. 

heir camp, also, was taken, and with it immense riches, and 

great number of prisoners. Timoleon, at the same time 

at he despatched the news of this victory to Corinth, sent 

ither the finest arms found among the plunder. He was 

>8irou8 of having his city applauded and admired bv all 

len, when they should see that Corinth alone, among all the 

irecian cities, adorned its temples, not with the spoils of 

freece, and oflerings dyed in the blood of its citizens, but 

ith those of barbarians, which, by inscriptions, displayed at 

nee the courage and gratitude of those who had won them. 

'he inscriptions imponed, " That the Corinthians, and Timo- 

xm thmt gemtmij after having freed the Greeks settled iu 

voXm il 20 
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Si. li. lr->iii ih<* ('.inha&;inian yokt\ had hun^r up ihese 
I'l \U* :r \' :v.pli« .•;* an ttirii:il aikiiowlodgi-mentollhe' 

\:-ii ■.}.:-. iM'.-i-lt I'll. Ii:i\ iiiiT the morct-nary uoopiBiil 
I ■ i;:!..i^ .11;. Hi* \» \:\\o\i» ^t lo ilcMroy thorn, retuined W Snj 
.M < »!i M* .uri\.il :hir»-. hi* l>uiiisht\i iho solJieTswboldl 
»i.*.rii«! hjiii. lakini: iii^ oihiT rrvnijro than conunntal 
!•.. Ill i.» Ii i\»- Syn.'UM' btfore suiis<*t. This victory giiiL 
\ V '.r.i- I '••riiit!ii.ii:s i«»«ik plaro 34*^ years b. cand ini*l, . 
i >.\t i ) V !)i'- i-ai^uir lit' a L'rtai iiiuiiy cities, which ob^seliil' 
i '.inha.'iMi iii> a :.ii!i !i» sut' tor pe:u*0. I 

111 ]tii'}vi:*.i til .!> \\\r a)>{Maraiire of success madethtCfrl 
th.uihiaii" I \iii thi iiiM'Ixt-!' t<^ ntise amiies by land andMif 
an 1 {•:i>>}w ti:y Itii tht ni to make an insolent and cruel Uttt 
\i ! ly . >•» !h»ir iiMirair*' woiiM fail them, in advetwiv.w, 
li«<|ii o >■! r»'«>>'.Mi'f s vanish, and they wouKi humbly askijitt 
!«r ■■: lilt ni.i>! Mh-i*:isidt'nih)i' •'uemy, and without sense ci 
>h.ii:if :i'«-i |ii ihf iin»!«t innrtityinij conditions. Those nw 
ii!i|»-iM,| wtTf — 'I'hat thrir ti-rritorirs in Sicily should be Bifr 
i!i.| I.' \\\t' wiM rxtn-inity of the island, the river Halvcus.lK' 
ivvi • M Si-linii> an.l liilvhi'uni. fonniniif its eastern boundaxy; 
ih.ii I lit \ >)ii>u|il L:ivt' all the natives liberty to retire to Syri' 
ru«)- Willi ilii-ir I'aniilies and e fleets ; anil that they skottld 
ill 1: lit r i-itntiiiiit' in alliance, nor hold any correspondence 
Willi till ivrants of thai city. 

A! I Mil i!ii> tiiiii'. a nit'morable event, as related by Justin, 
o/iiirriil at < 'aiihac'*- llanno, one of its most powerful citi- 
/i i:>. t'oiuml ii (irsitrn of :*eizingf upon the republic, by d^ 
MFi'vin:: ihi' wlmlt' srnale. lie chose for the execution of 
ihi.** airiM'itiuji iUmhI, the day on which his daug-hter was to be 
niarnri). nil which occasion he desiiifned to invite the senators 
to an riiirrtainniiMit, and there poison them all. The con* 

•I'liirt \v:iM ill Mrii-t nrnmlanco with the practice of the anciniti. It 
wui« tlii'ir ru>ii«ijii to iliiliiMti' In the j^txt* soiiie conspicuous portion of the 
niiMiifs' i»|mils ; II ri'lii* lit' whii'li in |>nw>rved in the Run^pHOi cuitomof 
di*|Hksiiiii|r in rhuri'litii niandanlM cii|)lurt'd in war. The armour wai^iih 
di>tfi, trt<i|uiMitly a \oti\o otli'rine to thr iiiol in whose temple it wu 
plari^l ; thnt is. wlirii a vow ha(riN>pn made to a particular god, that in 
thi* event ot'a victory thenmiour of one or more diatinguishcd foes ihoaM 
decorate hin tein{ile. ' Virgil alludes to such decorations of temples in hii 
dew:ri})tion of that in which Latinus received the ambassadonof iEnesi :— 

" Around the posts hung helmets, darts, and apeais, 
And captive chariots, axes, shields, and ban, 
And broken beaks of ships, the trophies of their wars.'* 
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y wais discovered, but Hanno had such influence, that 
▼emment dared not punish him for his crime. The 
step they could take was, to curtail the magnificence and 
expenses of weddmgs by an order from the senate. 
, seeing his stratagem defeated, resolved to employ 
force I and for that purpose he armed all his slaves : he 
however, again discovered ; and, to escape punishment, 
Itedred with a number of armed slaves to a strongly forti- 
casde, and there endeavoured, but without success, to en- 
in his rebellion the Africans, and the King of Meiurita- 
• He was at length taken and carried to Carthage, where 
and his children and relations, though innocent of his 
I'-^^toes, were put to death, without regard, on the part of the 
L ^Strtha^ginians, to justice, moderation, or gpratitude. 
^- War again broke out between Carmage and Syracuse, 
tkoot 310 years b. c, when Agathocles was tyrant of the lat- 
ter city. This Agathocles was a Sicilian of obscure birth and 
ttean fortune ; some say that he was the son of a potter. Sup- 
ported at first by the forces of the Carthaginians, he had in- 
vaded the sovereignty of Syracuse, and established himself 
diere as a tyrant. In the infancy of his power, the Cartha- 
ffinians kept him within bounds ; and Hamilcar, their chief, 
K>rced him to agree to a treaty which restored tranquillity to 
Sicily. But he soon infringed the articles of it, and declared 
"War against the Carthaginians themselves, who, under the 
conduct of Hamilcar, obtaiiied a signal victory over him, (b. c. 
309,) near the city and river of Himera, ana forced him to 
shut himself up in Syracuse. The Carthaginians pursued 
Imn thither, and laid siege to that important city, the capture 
of which would have given them possession of all Sicily. 

Agathocles, whose forces were far inferior to theirs, and 
who, moreover, saw himself forsaken by his allies, from their 
detestation of his cruelties meditated a design, at once of so 
daring, and, to all appearance, of so impracticable a nature, 
that it appears almost incredible. This design was no less 
than to make Africa the seat of war, and to besiege Carthage, 
at a time when he could neither defend himself in Sicily, nor 
sustain the siege of Syracuse. His profound secrecy in the 
execution is scarcely less wonderful than the design itself. 
He communicated his thoughts to no one, but contented him- 
self with declaring, that he had found out an infallible way 
to free the Syracusans from danger ; that they had only to en- 
dure patiently, for a short time, the inconveniences of a siege ; 
and that those who could not confide in this assurance, might 
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!-.-^:-. .!«;wT« ?*:r .!\ « »T\!y l'''«'» ;» r< r5 c"..".*-! "r. Bl 
. ■• ■ . •': .-ti. r \ri! ;?•.:.: '.hi r»-. ujtri !"..:■■• s 2!, i : reprisal 
» .•: • ■ • r : ii:: '■ ••...t"k» :i \i,'«r ^'.s an i k n j u-!rr.:e. Bl 
..■ • . ■■. • .\i* •.\':.i« \\i :»• if aL-»* :■' Vrir aiCi*.Bi 

. - • .■■.•■•.■::■ '.;ik»" .m iKiih. J■'IIl•^l ih m :o ha *.0KA 
H "■:..: U.J. :.:i:» t !.:y l;lty !aiiii!5 (tiS^u: ll.*lV*i)X'i^ 

■ • -.»#:•« II.'*. ut 11 asMir>ti :h:ii he should Sn^JiAi 
. ■.. ■: .. . ;»;■", \\ h:ii' vif \v:i5 invrfsarv for his subsiSna 
H. ••.. ■.' :. *.» ^1.! u ".h :\v-^ I'l hi? <imi5. Archacstn^™ 
M' r '. .. ■ V '-w'.^: s* ::i:«»riiiiiii: any •»ii.- whiiher htf inieiiW 
: r. • ;.:» . . rr*-- Th'- < ':inh:ii:ininns. surpristd ai • 
:•.. \;» ?• i 1 •!• sirv.in •■iui»avoiir» J to prcwr.l il. \flt^ 
. J :••! "fii IT ;i'j'*»:»:. :iiitl iii:ui»* for the r>c»^an 

\ • .• ^ . - .ill I.- ? uiil'iiM hi? tli^ism lill he had landed ii 

\- I Irii :•-. :i>>»inMmj: hi? ir^vipst. he told ihemihenffl- 

v.. * '•. ■ •. L : ! ; r .i..j4tii liiin i'» this expoiiiiion. He repre* 

» :.•■ :. •• ;•. !li« "i.\\ WAX \o fn-f ih»'ir ooiinin'. wasio wag* 

. !•.•:.•. r::' Ml s •»!" thtii oneniif-5 : that he had Ipdihem. 

'. '\' -• :i'::>ii :•• war. ami (>f iiitrrpij dispositions. a!:::uQA 
■ :■!:.:•* \ •. ■ -a. :. . :.i r\alf(l hv rasf and liixurj' : that the tar 
■ * : ■ 1. . -11. TV. .»pprfssrd with a yoke of servitude, equi- 
:'!•! Ml i . 'Ill I :. II 111 III?, would join thfin on hearing of iheiT 
.itr:-..i: •''.•.:i\ ![:• l"»i«inr?s of their aiiompt would of itself di^ 
> > iiMj'- :!:•■ ( '.tifhiiL'iniaiis in short, that no enterprise coaU 
ii iiinri .t>!\;tiiT ii:i-*'ii? or honourable than this, since the 
u ih'l- \\i aiili mI < "a I thai:** would become the prey of the tic- 
i-i:^. \\l.i">>- i-i'iiraL''' would l>e praised and admired b^'allpos- 
i>;;iv I'itax-il w iih his spetrh. the soldiers fancied them- 
M ivi> :iiri:;tly iiKiMcr? of i artha^e. and they received it with 
titr \^ar^ll^l ai'i'lainatinns. One circumstance alone care 
tiii'in nn'MMiit >s. ami that was an eclipse of the sun, which 
o.\-iirrri| a> ihiv wii't' si'ttiuLT sail. In these aires, even the 
rn<»'. nvili/f-ii nation? understood very little of the extnordi- 
nary phfiinim na ot' nature, and used to draw from thenu by 
ilif'ir ?iii>th?ayi>i<. arbitrary and superstitious conjectures, 
v.iiii'h fn-iiut'iitly w(iuld suspend or hasten the most important 
iiittiprisr^ ALiitluK'lfS. however, revived the drooping cou^ 
ai^e of his soldiers, by assuring: them that these eclipses always 
foretold some instant chnnire; that, therefore, good foitune 
was takiiiir its leave of Carthage, and coming over to them. 

Finding his army in the disposition he wished, Agathocles 

ejcecuted a second enterprise, more daring than the cairying 

hem into Africa : this was, the burning every ship In hii dect 

ay reasons detennined him to commit this acooo. H* 
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Onr? frnfft] hnrfKitir in Afrirn, ivhfrn hifi n]u\fn rouM 

in ii:iH:ty ; nrid, nn th'r < ^irtli.'ij^nriiMiin \vf?r«* iwa^orn of 

)thf;y would have ]itfn?tfnwA thfirmrlvcn r^f Ihh fl#frf, 

HfM uirajjtthl*! of rfUikiri;^ nny r«-MJKt;iri'**- I l«t w-ih rlr*- 

ft aW^f of pliiriri^ hJM MoMj^rR iiru)«?r n rM'''<"i«iity of rori- 

^gf by Iwavinjf th<:jri rio^illMjr n-fuiM- ihrin vM-rory Miirh 

fie wnn ri'ff^N'^ftry to (iriopt MiK'h a rcwiluiion M«r lia't 

*y prwpurwl hw olfi'-isrw, who wi-nr 'l*'vr*fi'/l to hi*i H^rrvirc, 

*0P^tvp.d #!V*fry imprr-wion thai he tr'»v*' th'-rn ll«; th«!ii 

' 9udth'n\y into then^ff 'rnMy, with a rrown upon hin head, 

Ie4 in n rna^ni/i<^f*nt hahit, and with the air of a mm who 

goint^ to perform nome relifrinuH ri-rrmony, hi? thu«i ad- 

toJ thern .— " When we hrfi HyracfiM*-, and wire warmly 

lue^l by the enemy, in thift fat'il nf'<:(!KNity f addr<'hier| my- 

tD iUtnii and froM^rpinr*, the tutelar divinitif m nf Hi«-ily, 

1 promifted, that if th<-y would fir«' um from thiM iminiiwnt 

Kr, f would hum all our Khipn in ih<-ir honour, at our 
ndint^ here, A id me, therefor*-, ( ) nnlUfin^ to dix'diarffo 
f yov/ ; for the ^rj/Jdew»*« ran easily mak'? ui arn«'ndfl (or 
,11 irf^rifire/' At the ^me tim^*, takiii;r a flainlM-au in hi*f 
llldy ht haMily htrl the way on fi'rfird hi^ own hhip, and ff«'t 
on fire. All the offirerw did the lil<»', and were chi-erfully 
rflowwl hy the K^ddierw. The trunifHrtii noiindfd from «rvery 
flArti;r, and the whole army ^rhoi-d with joyful Rhout« and 
crbtrnntionfl. The fh'H wa*i Koon ennHurn^'I Mut the xol- 
linrti had not U?en allowed tiin*; in r<-fl':''t on the aeti#>n ; ih'-y 
inrf been hurrii*fl on hy a Mind and imfH-tuou*. ardoui, ;ind 
irheri they recovi^red th«ir reason, and pAirvi^ytA in iImmf rniri'ls 
he vart extent r»f rnrean whieh wj»?iralr'/J tln-m from ilnirown 
osnilry, and «aw theni«elve«i in that of the *'n«niy, without 
eHourreji or nieanit of irsrape, a melrincholy hijeu'w* Hijrrei:d<'d 
\\v. trauKportH of joy and arrlarnntiouM 

AjMth'ndi'S, howirV'^r, h'ft tlM*ni no tirn»: for rrfh-rtion He 
nan'hed hiw army towards a pin*'*' #Ml!«rd th«r 'i[<-;it ^'ily, 
.vhif'h w.'ii ii'iil of iIm? domain of (';j|thif^'- 'J'Ik' '"onntry 
hrou^rh whirh they prrH*.w'de/| afford*") tlw moKt d'-li^'joU'. 
ind avrwahle proBpert in ih'r world. On «'ith*'r ftid': w«?re 
n''?idowH wat<fr#'d hy h'MUtiful htr*?ain«, ar»d covrTi-d with 
flo''li« of all kindff of rattle; country •f«'at« huill v/ith cviraor- 
linary m^^mim'UVM . avf-nueN plant'vl with ojiv^ and all «ortH 
;f fnjit tr«'«!« ; and rrardenw of va«t i^xti-nt, k''|ft with an '•{'•j^anre 
ivhirh d'divhte'l the ey**. Thii< pr^i?iprrt reanirnatrd tlw «ol- 
lr»T« '''h*?y mardi^'d, full of rrMiraj^o-, to \\u: 'ir»Mt ^'iiy, 
/.•lii'-li th'-y t'Hik riword in han/1, and enriched iln-mwIvi'W with 
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:..• y. :•!'.•'. ui.. .. vv.i> • i.'irily :ilmniiom\i to :n:^:n Toil 

■■ I' •■ . I :.- :..v w .I.* Ill ih'- v-nuir.ry.iviv-.ii:.-inj:yiiiij 
- • ' '•.. \ :. . i i'lt ■.[ill iluir army Ufo:? Syrvai 
■. :■ ■■ i'.. I. .<!ii til. ir :!■•■! l-is: Tlu- jvcplenniafr 
* .■ _• : . I'. > , J J : • , v\ i:il>! !!»•■ sona'.i- :i<#vmMei miulfci 
. ■ ■ r '.*. 1 n'i li.r U>! iiii-.ins o? pr»'<r:\:iik the dlj. 
• .iiMiv 111 r» -i.liiiiss. an 1 tlif -.r iliin^iTiiidnotj* 
w .\'.\ ilif ;iirii:il III lhi»Sf I'lT'fS which itli^^tB 
•ipiMv. .i;i I :irii»ii J '.li»- a'.iir's l! was, ihe:«ffltt| |; 
;■* . .• .i s» .i!!ii :ljf ri';/fn>. Miii! ih«- i-.iiRiVr o! ihe f-nwi 
'.:. .* .1 .;.l ::iii.i:juti il !«• Ii».in"> liui;. IvM.io borst\ ami '2000 
.I":.' I 'iiii-'* ll.ii.iiii aii'l l>i»ini!r;ir. tl:i«uj:ii divided KiwA y 
".. : .•i":-.. » '■•» !.i!n;!v ijiiiirnls. \\»'r»'. h.nveviT. jomod * I; 
'.... ■::i:iM!. i -t \\iv>*- trn.»p> Til* V 111:1 T" hrd imnu\liaiol\'VJ 
I ;. . ■ !'i. I Ml ::t\ . and. I'lJ iin'ilini: tliir.i. Jrt-w up ihiur lorctt 
::i ■■: !• i .-! l-i".::- .\«:;i*l»«»'"lt?i li.iil, at in-^5t. bui lo.'MWvM 
I 1 Hill) V .; lii'i*. .i:id III. my iif ihmi lai'kt\l amis. Thosijpal 

u I* .'i\iu. :i?i ! :i !i:IIIm1 iMIltiu'l OllSllod HailUO. WttH hlS 

*i. I'll ..'liiiii. till il.iwtT olilii^ i'arih:i«rinian forces. Ions; sus- 
! iMiitl ihf tiiry 1'! :lii' < iri'i'ks. and somrtiinos dist>rdort*dlhoir 
!.i!ili*. l»ii' Mv* i\\ lu liiird at l«ii«jih with a shower of stones. 
aiii ..»\ivi.l wi'.U \\>iiiiid'>'. In* fi'll doad upon the lield. Bo- 
iMiiiii Mii'.'lii li.i\«" i-h:iiii:rd the Uu'v of thiiiiys. but ho had pri- 
\aii" and iMT''«mal n-aMiiis wliv he shiuild not obtain a victon* 
It I hi> I'iHiniry . an 1. t hi n fore, he jm* r fid ions ly rotirevi, leav- 
Mii: ilir |»;ilin uf Mitnrv \o .\urM\\oc\cs. After pursuing the 
triiinv MMur iiiiir. A'jaih«K*les return otl and plundered the 
( \iMlia:.'ini.in ramp, a\ ht'r>' he found many thousimd mniia- 
rli>, wifli w liii'h till* (\iithaijinians had furnished themselves, 
lit tin- firm piTsuasion of takinij' many prisiiners. The result 
ofihiN MiMtiiy uas, ihr rap'iire of several stroni^holds. ami 
ihi- ill tr.iii»n of many of tlie natives of the country, who joiiunl 
till' \ iti«tr 

'I' his was thr first deadly thrust at the power of Canhairo, 
whose weak point b«'in«^ thus discovered, the example was 
al'jiTwards followed by the Homans. This is observable in 
a sjierch which Scipio made bi'fore the Roman senate. In 
r«'|^ly to Kabins. who ascribed his desi;:rn of niakins; Africa 
tlie srat of war to lenn'riiy, h«» instanced this example of Aira- 
tliiH'li's in favour of his enterprise, and to show, that frequently 
there is no other way of escapin;? from an inveterate enemy, 
than by carrying war into his own country; and that men 
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^^me nes more courBo;eoua, when acting upon th« oflen- 
tboi. when they Btana upon ibe defensire. 
~~' "e ihe Carthaginians were thus attacked by their ene- 
k, (a. c. 331,)amDaBBadors arrived from Tyre, who came 
■iplore iheii succour against Alexander tne Great, who 
^^ upon the point of taking their city, which he had long 
^Xeged. The extremity to which the Tyrians were reduced, 
•-^zJied the Carthaginians as sensibly as their own danger, 
^^ou^b tbty were unable to relieve, they at least tbougnt it 
^^^bjr duty to comfort them ; and for this purpose they deputed 
^'yty of their principal citizens to express their giiel that they 
''^ 'a not, by reason of the state of their own aSairs, spare 
_ji any troope. The T^riana, though disappointed of the 
^y hope they had left, did not, however, despond ; ihey com- 
PlUtted their wives, children, and the aged to the care of these 
L deputies ; and thus, being aelivered from all inquietude with 
Ifefercnce to persons who were dearer lo them than any thing 
in the \^'orld, they thought only of making a resolute defence, 
ttepared for the worst that mignt happen. Carthage received 
Siia company with tenderness, and rendered them all the ser- 
ricM wtiich they could have expected from the most affec- 
diMiate and tender parents. The rest of the Tyrians, it is said, 
when they saw no hope of escaping the besiegers, embarked 
all their property on board the ships in their harbour, and 
fled thither also, so that on taking the city, tLe conqueror 
found nothing worthy of his Labour ; thus literally fulfilling 
the prediction of the prophet, which says, " Yet had he no 
wages, nor his army, for Tjrus, for the service that he had 
■erved against it," Ezek. xxix. 18. 

At the same time Carthage was desirous of extricating it' 
•etf from the difficulties with which it was surrounded. The 
present unhappy state of the republic was considered as the 
effect of the wrath of the gods ; and it was acknowledged to 
be justly deserved, particularly with regard lo two deities 
towards whom the Carthaginians had been, as they considered, 
remiss in the discharge of certain duties prescribed by their 
religion, and which had once been minutely observed. It 
was a custom, coeval with the city itself, for Carthage to send 
annuallv to Tyre the tenth of all the revenues of the republic 
as an oflering to Hercules, the patron and protector of both 
cities. The domain, and consequently the rerenues of Car- 
thage, having increased considerably, the portion, on the con- 
trary, of the god, had been lessened, and they were far from 
remitting the tenth. They were seized with a scruple on 
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;■ • " :lii I Iin: h nft'lirist •• sliiill br op'ii con* 

.... •!;• \ .''li.ill nut \»' >lnii liav imr nii^ht. thai 

:.. . ii\ '. :.... . .'«' lur-ihi- liirii'S ul" till' ( iiMiiilts " Isa. 

:\ II : 'f : ; • . -'i!i ilmls i»fi!:irkn»^ss will ri^iisr. 

\-' . i'-.» . vj.ii'i i!is, i\j>rf>MS wvw ih'S|);itrluHl lo Ha* 

r; : «' :ri > ; , \\!'!i iln* liliuijs ol what had takrn place in 

\' . I. .Ill ! !' ■ ■ - !!!'.• iimr, ti» r«'»jui\<t iinmodlHto succours. 

II . ::: 1' ' I ■'.-• Ii|i!iiii > !«• u!'!««rvr the Strictest silence 

. '"• • « .' ■ • ■ ■'.■ \ J tu V «»r AiMthocli s. and spread u con* 

• I:' !m'I !i I'M fiitiirly di li'atejL his forces :i 11 
I !.i' \\!i«'l" dill t.tkfii hy thf ( 'arthay'inians; 

.i!i.| ■ ■:;ii: i:. I'l ':i •■! \\i\s. ii|Mirt. lu* >hi»W«'i| Some in>iis Ih'- 

! :i ,!! i*. \\l::.li it w :i.'< prrti-iulfd liad been taken 

;!:i ! •• i.i • ' ' • Til • ii'pint w.i.-* iM-lit'vi'd in Svracnse, and 
I'l- iiii|- : I' . v. :• : T i-:i|iii!j|.iiiiit:. when a jf;*rt''y »>' thirty 
I i:*. l-iii' iri i. ■-• ■ l.\- ALr.iili«"'l«*>« anivi'd in thi' ]H>rt, niui 
1.1. ■■ .1 i' \\..\ • ■ till' !'f>i»'i;rtl. Th*' news ol' Ajj^ithorles' 
\ii!ii\ i iiiin JMt i\ tl«-w thiouirh tlie city, and restored a lac- 
i.ty an I n .-mi! ;::;.< : I i tin- inlialiiiants. ll-iiTiiJear innde a last 
« fll':i ?.» >'ii!ni :in- rjiv, l-ui he was repnlse«l ; and he thon 
I .i>i'il tile >;i'.T. .Ill I .sini ."i.iHM) men to t!u' relief of his coun- 
i:y SuMH' tnnr alti-r. iKnin^r ri'snined the ntteniiU, nnd hop- 
i;i.,Mo MiiprI- ihi' Syiacsis.ms !>y att:ii-kin«; them in the uis^ht, 
lii.s ile>i:;n was vlis.'ovfn'd. anil llillinir into the en^'niy's hands 
he wa^ jiut to di'^itli with the most cruel toitures. 
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hese foreign enemies, was joined a domestic one, who 
11 more to be feared : this was Bomiicar, their general, 
as then in possession of the first po^ in Carthage. He 
\g meditated the establishment oi himself as tyrant at 
ge, and attaining the sovereign authority there ; and 
gined that the present troubles ofiered him the wished- 
ortunity. He therefore entered the city, and being 
id by a small number of citizens, and a body of foreign 
I, he proclaimed himself tyrant, and sustained the cha- 
le had taken by slaying all the citizens whom he met 
streets. A tumult arising in the city, it was thought 
I enemy had taken it by some treachery ; but when it 
kown that Bomilcar caused it, the young men took up 
nd from the house-tops discharged darts and stones 
he soldiers' heads. When Bomilcar saw an army 
ng against him, he retired .with his troops to an emi- 
with a design to make a vigorous defence, and to sell 
as dear as possible. To spare the lives of the citizens, 
o was proclaimed for all, without exception, who should 
vn their arms. They surrendered upon this procla- 

and all enjoyed the oenefit of it, Bomilcar, their chief, 
d; for the Carthaginians, without regarding their oath, 
ined him to death, and listened him to a cross, where 
[red, reproaching them for their injustice, ingratitude, 
riidy. 

Lhocles had allured to his interest, by the promise of 
ipire of Africa, a powerful king of Cyrene, named 
is; but as he did not scruple to commit the most 
d crimes, when he thought them conducive to his in- 
the credulous monarch had no sooner put himself and 
ly in his power, than he perfidiously caused him to be 
red, in order that the army of Ophelias might be en- 
t his service. Several nations were now joined in alli- 
ith Agathocles, and several strongholds garrisoned by 
^es ; and as he now saw his affairs in Africa in a flour- 
condition, he thought it proper to look after those of 

accordingly, leaving the command of his army to his 
chagothus, he returned thither. His renown went be- 
an, and on his arrival in Sicily many towns revolted to 
>ut adverse news soon recalled him to Africa. His 
9 had altered the face of thinffs there ; and all his en- 
rs proved incapable of restormg them to their former 
3n. His strongholds had surrendered to the enemy, 
ricans had deserted him, some of his troops were hk^ 
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' ■'. 1. ■ •* I ".:*■ \- : h.L* ::i-lHiaii'>n5. ih«Tr!?re. H> 

■ • .• : Kri*i ;:.:*. pr-.:- niir.iT lu have bi^^r. driitt 

-■•r-. ■;. ■.!.. .-ir*!:* ..»: hi< rii»'mie$. wrn: c^?r« 

\.\ «:.:•:. iTid otf» r»^.i him his st-rviots Hi 

: . . .• * I* '.\' .. r» •:^«-i Vy thr kin;T. and had sevenicM 

:• :■ : . * -A .'.r. r.:::.. !:.• T'f'Ai ■>?" whk'h he iransmir.ed seciA 

• : - '.;.•:•. ': ;'. :. ••.iviihsundinij he served his couED 
! • : y. :i!. : .:: :::•■ • xjv-iis*^ nf his own honour, aT 

\ \ . :• - i'.i'.:.. ":.» u.!> ■■.'iisiuercd its btiraver toil 

1 •.■ ■ \' A .> -r :iie I'anhairinians in Sioily were in 
:.:..■ '. I'\ :::: :- hh-.-j ^'f Kj-irus. who married the dau^l 
\^-!:i. -.•> 'I'!.«- H'inans. to whom the desiffns of ! 
• • ;• ••:;::• w.-i kuown. in order to strengthen th 
>• •• I. ;::.*'. i! y ::*Miipt.'* he miijht make upon Italy. 
!' :.■ A- : !•.. ;r f. .::> s With thf Carthaginians, who. on tJ 
^. :• . 'A' r- !;■ !■ » :::r:ii.i of his crossinir into Sicily. To 
;:::. .' * ■ : :h<- ;■:• '».i::i:: treaties, there was added an eng: 
i:.' !i! ■ : !'.. /. i ti ;i»i?!:m«*e. in case either Rome or Canh 
.sh -..i ":■■■ :i!:fk»-i Sy l\rihus. 

Th' I ■:• >:j';ii -'f ih»- K-imans was well founded. P^ti 
t'ir!i»Mi ill* :iriii> .iL'tiinM Italy, (r. r. '2>0:) he continued il 
an J HI Si.iiy six years, and gained many wtories. 
(*arTh:iiriiii:ii.5. in consequence of the last treaty, thoii 
ihrni5tlv»M UmiiiiI to assist the Romans, and they accordir 
.^ent a ll» f t nt six score sail, under the command of M: 
This L'^t^nt-ral. in an audience before the senate, signifiec 
them the interest which his superiors took in the war wa 
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the Romans, and proffered their assistance. The 
etnmed thanks for the obliging ofier, but at present 
& to decline it. 

days after, Mago repaired to Pyrrhus, upon pretence 
ng the mediation of Carthage, for terminating his 
irkh the Romans. The real purport of his visit was, 
y to discover, if possible, his designs with regard to 
hich report said he was going to invade. The Car- 
ds were afraid that either Pyrrhus or the Romans 
Qterfere in the afiairs of that island, and transport 
iither for its conquest. With reference to Pyrrhus, 
n were well grounded, for soon after he invaded 
At first his conquests were so rapid, that he left the 
inians, in the whole island, only the single town of 
0. He laid siege to this town also, but meeting with 
08 resistance, was compelled to raise the siege ; his 
owever, recalled him to Italy. As he was embark- 
nmed his eyes back to Sicily, and exclaimed, '^ What 
Id of .battle do we leave the Carthaginians and Ro- 
a prediction which was soon verified in all its awful 
iucea. 

his departure, b. c. 275, the chief magistracy of Sy- 
tis conferred on Hiero, who afterwards obtamed the 
id dignity of king. Hiero was appointed to carry 
'ar against the Carthaginians, and obtained some ad- 
over them. But now a common interest united 
linst a new enemy, who began to appear in Sicily, 
larm of both powers : these were the Romans, who, 
;rashed all their enemies in Italy, were now power- 
gh to attempt foreign conquests ; and Sicily was so 
[ commodious, that they formed a resolution to estab- 
Qselves there. This invasion caused the rupture be- 
le Romans and the Carthaginians, and gave rise to 
Punic war, the particulars of which will be recorded 
3Zt chapter. 
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3 acquainted his officers with the design he had 
^ the enemy on the morrow; and, according- 
)reak he prepared to do so. On the report 
ins being in motion, the Carthaginians had put to 

fitted out in haste, the soldiers being all mer- 
wly levied, without any experience, resolution, or 
I soon appeared in the engagement ; for they could 
the first attack. Fifty oi their vessels were sunk, 
' taken, with all on board. The rest, favoured by 
ie the best of their way to Hiera. The consul 
ediately for Lilybeum, and joined his forces to 

besiegers. 

e news of this defeat arrived at Carthage, it oc- 
3 greatest surprise and alarm. The senate, how- 
)t lose their courage, though they saw themselves 
)ntine the war. As the Romans were now mas- 
sea, it was not possible for the Carthaginians to 

provisions or reinforcements to their armies in 
i express was, therefore, immediately despatched to 
B^eneral there, empowering him to act as ne should 
tr. Barca, so lon^ as he could entertain hope, 
irery thing that could be expected from the most 
irage, and the most consummate wisdom. But hav- 

resource left, he sent a deputation to the consul, 

treat about a peace. Prudence, says Polybius, 
f nowing how to resist and yield at a seasonable 
Lutatius was not insensible how tired the Romans 
le of a war, which had exhausted their resources, 
I the ranks of their citizens ; and the awful con- 
which had attended on the inexorable conduct of 
ere fresh in his memory ; he therefore complied 
iculty, and dictated the following treaty : — " There 
ice between Rome and Carthage (in case the Ro- 

approve of it) on the following conditions : the 
ms shall evacuate all Sicily : shall no longer make 
liero, the Syracusans, or their allies : they shall re- 
Romans without ransom all the prisoners which 
taken from them ; and pay them within twenty 
I* Euboic talents of silver." 
ese conditions were brought to Rome, the people, 
g of them, sent ten commissioners to Sicily to ter- 
GUSair. These made no alteration as to ui« sub- 

* 515,00(U> EnglUh bmb^. 
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w * :"' . ■ :. ". ;-:■ ?i •■!":! wir. or.t .•:'*.h»' lon^Trt^. niffl" 
«■ -s W".- >.»■ !:i \\\f jifTTisil iif it. traof? of the 
• :...iii. V. M'.vi^ ;is it urFf. ill oharacti-rs of 
\ .' •. :; :i!. i i'\»:i_' — iIji Sf wiTf thi- sniirc*"-? iroc 
■.'. ■ •• . .i!i i *v \\)i:.li i» was ri»iitiniifii, ihrouiih this 
•:•■.• N»r 1-1 'mM iIji'S*" jKis^ions l>e appeajei I 
.: \\»r.- >!i»'il. thuiisaiifls of* jxirt-iiis were lei', i 
.• ,• !- :' uiv»-s iu:ii!e wMows. thonsar.Js oi i 
*.• -*. :i!i i ■■!i»- '•!* tli»' conii'iidinn" jwwers saw n- 
:. •:• ■.!:.'•% I !' riin Then, when all these evils, and 
ir. ■ . ♦. 1 1 ■» uTt-!. :tiii^ itiiiii «irsc»*n(led from its towering 
!:■ •• • :■ ■.' •. ;• T« pr'->Mil i'.? n.-Sfiitmciit, and peace that glad- 
• !••:* •■ • !;:: • :• i::.'ii •»!' * nvl hy it? hallowod influence, was 
I ! •! r.v " "5 •' ■ J'T Mini ii!-iaiii»tr Hut such is the state of man 
in :i'' I '• - ;!i i !ii all •'inintri*'?, whert' the ever-blessed gospel 
I'l ti.r.'* v !^ ii'»! »iiiii:}i!»'iii'il the mind, and renovated the 
ln.ii' I' •'.■ < *hristiuir!« heart. whiTc peace is obtaim-J 
tl:i'"i-. V :'' • '.•■ l «•!' \ho cn^ss. there love will pre^Tiil ; and 
w!nri ;i!I !!.•■ I.- art- Lfvi-riu'd hy the principles of the ffospel. 
war Will • ■*' rii'ltr it?! hallowed influence, men lake up 
till' I ii'-i- :; ' ? i}:i MHi:: "t" the ancels, when the "Prince of 
1*1 ai- w i"* I'-rn, ami pinjr, ■*(llor^'to God in the hierhest, 
aii'l till I anil pi.ii'f. irtKKl will toward men :" or, as a 
riMiniH nt iiiT will )>araphrases this pnssa<fe: " Glori' be to 
( Joil in tin- liii:lji>i heavens: let all the angelic beings re- 
rrsKMiid Wis praist'5 ; for, with the Redeemer's birth, peace 
and all iiianmr of liappinrss are come down to dwell on 
rarth : yra, the ovi-rtiowiiig^s of Divine good will and favour 
arc now exercised toward men." 

THR LIBYAN WAR. OR AGAINST TUE KEllCEXARIES. 

The C'arthairinians were not long permitted to enjoy peace. 
They had often hirctl a foreign sword, to carry desolation into 
distant countries, and now, scarcely had peace been agreed 
upon, when that same sword was turned against themaelYes in 
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Tery heart of their republic. The mercenary troops who 
|hd aerved under them in Sicily, waged a war against them 
:^Jhr three years and a half, which was conducted with such 
i^jlQelty and barbarity, on both sides, as scarcely meets with 
^^^Hjjarallel in the voluminous annals of history. The occasion 




It -was as follows. 
'^' As soon as the treaty was concluded with the Romans, 
^'Hamilcar, having carried to Lilybeum the forces which were 
in £ryx, resigned his commission, and lefl to Gisgo, gover- 
^'jmn oi the place, the care of transporting the mercenary forces 
P io Africa. Gisgo, as though he foresaw what would happen. 
•'' mat only a portion at a time, in order that they might be paid 
?' and sent home before the arrival of the rest. This conduct 
^ mwinced great foresight in Gisgo, but it was not seconded at 
^ Garthage. As the trezisury of the republic had been exhausted 
• hy the lono^ war, the forces were not paid as they arrived, 
- mA it was deemed expedient to wait for the rest, in the hopes 
of obtaining from all a remission of some part of the arrears. 
This was a great oversight ; for these soldiers, having been 
long accustomed to a licentious life, caused great disturbances 
in the city ; to remedy which it was proposed to their officers, 
Io remove them all to a neighbouring town called Sicca, and 
there supply them with whatever was necessary for their sub- 
sistence, till their companions arrived. The Carthaginians 
committed another error in refusing to let them leave their 
bagfifage, wives, and children, in Carthage, as they desired: 
for, if they had, these would have been so many hostages, ana 
would have ensured peace. 

At length, being ail met together at Sicca, they computed 
the arrears of th#ir pay, wiuch they made amount to more 
than was due, and they added to the computation the promises 
received at different times, as an encourac^ement to do their 
duty. Hanno, who was the governor oi Africa, and had 
been sent to them from the magistrates of Carthage, proposed 
to them to consent to an abatement of arrears, in considera- 
tion of the distress to which the commonwealth was reduced. 
This proposal was received with disdain. Complaints, mur- 
murs, seditions and insolent clamours, were heard on every 
side ; and the troops being composed of different nations, who 
were strangers to each other's language, were incapable of 
hearing reason when they once mutinied. Finally, trans- 
ported with rage, they marched towards Carthage, to th« 
number of twenty thousand, and encamped at Tunis, not &i 
from that city. 
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cqMippiM:.' a flr-ct : and, to complete their misfortunes, withou 
any hopes of foreign assistance either from friends or sUieL 
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'In aome degree, they mishi impute to themselves the dis- 
^-iMli to which they were reduced. During the last war, they 
— ^id treated the natives of Africa with the utmost rigour, by 
^■-Ittposing excessive tributes on them, and exacting them even 
i'itnSk squalid poveity. Hence no great efforts were needed to 
Mltofail upon the Africans to engage in this rebellion. It 
ssrs.'&tfke out, and became general, at the very first signal made. 
:^c.f he Women, who had often seen their husbands dragged to 
^zpmon for non-payment, were more exasperated than the men, 
^^idtiii cheerfully gave up all their ornaments towards the ex- 
5i: pBOa^ of the war ; so that the chiefs of the rebels, after pay- 
^f. itfg all they had promised the soldiers, found themselves still 
zz^ in the midst of plenty. An instructive h sson, says Polybius, 
to rulers, how a people should be treated, as it teaches them 
;s:' to look not only to the present, but to extend their views to 
- ;; futurity. 

^ But notwithstanding their present distress, the Carthagi- 
*s nians did not despair. They made the most extraordinary 
p efllbrts to raise an army, the command of which was given to 
} Hanno. Nor wete the rebels less active in their exertions. 
y. Their army was now increased to 70,000 men, and, after de- 
^ tichments had been drawn from it to carry on the sieges of 
^ Utica and Hippacra, they pitched their camp at Tunis, and 
1 thereby held Carthage in a kind of blockade, and filled it with 
perpetual alarms. 

Hanno marched to the relief of Utica, and gained a con- 
; siderable advantage, which, had he made a proper use of it, 
might have proved decisive ; but entering the city, and only 
diverting himself there, the mercenaries, who had retreated 
to a neighbouring hill covered with trees, hearing how care- 
less the enemy were, poured down upon them, took and plun- 
dered the camp, and seized upon all the supplies that had been 
brought from Carthage for the relief of the besieged. Nor 
was fliis the only error cotnmitted by Hanno, and therefore 
f lamilcar was appointed to succeed him. This general soon 
obliged the rebels to raise the siege of Utica ; and he then 
marched against their army, which was encamped near Car* 
thage, defeated part of it, and seized almost all their advanta- 
geous posts ; which successes revived the courage of the Car- 
thaginians. 

A young Numidian nobleman, Naravasus by name, who 

had lately arrived to the aid of Carthage, out of esteem for 

Hamilcar, with 2000 Numidians, was of great service to that 

general Animated hy this reinforcement, he fell upon the 
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enemy's cavalry and elephants. Hamilcar never exposed 
~ ' to any of their attacks, but, taking advantage of their 
hts, often dispossessed them of their posts, and at lenc^h 
them, and shut them up in a post, so situated, that 
impossible for them to escape. Not daring to venture 
12.% battle, they fortified their camp, and surrounded it with 

iili 111 n and entrenchments. But an enemy among them- 

^;,lelTet| and which was much more formidaole, had reduced 

dlflfa to the greatest extremity. This was hunger, which 

^^ was so raging, that they at last devoured one another ; Divine 

^' Providence, says Polybius, thus revenging upon themselves 

die cmelty they had exercised on others. 

The rebels had now no resources left, and they knew too 
well the punishments which would be inflicted on them should 
they fall into the hands of the enemy. After such cruelties 
as tney had committed, they at first did not dream of peace, 
or of proposing an accommodation. In the mean time, the 
fiimine increased daily. They had first eaten their prisoners, 
then their slaves, and now their fellow-soldiers only were left 
Their chiefs, no longer able to resist the complaints of the 
multitude, who threatened to put them to death if they did not 
surrender, went themselves to Hamilcar, after having obtained 
a safe conduct from him. The conditions of the treaty were, 
that the Carthaginians should select any ten of the rebels, and 
treat them as they pleased, and that the rest should be dis- 
missed with only one suit of clothes each. When the treaty 
was signed, the chiefs themselves were arrested and detained 
by the Carthaginians, which showed their peculiar character- 
istic, namely, a lack of truth and sincerity. The rebels hear- 
ing this, and knowing nothing of the convention, suspected 
that they were betrayed, and immediately took up arms ; but 
Hamilcar, having surrounded them, brought forward his ele- 
phants, and either trod them under foot, or slew them with 
the sword, to the number of more than 40,000. 

The immediate result of this victory was, the reduction of 
almost all the cities of Africa, which returned to their alle- 
^nce. Hamilcar, without loss of time, marched against 
Tunis, which had been, since the commencement of the war, 
the asylum of the rebels. He invested it on one side, whilst 
Hannibal, who was joined in the command with him, be- 
sieged it on the other. Then advancing near the walls, and 
ordering crosses to be erected, he hung Spendius on one and 
his companions on the others, where they all expired. Ma- 
tho, the other chief, who commanded in Tunis, saw plainly 
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v.- f •: . i...'v in t ' iMiiri j» . as 5.» n:;i::V vi.;!!i:;s o'. r..s«n- 
■ 1 . • •* 'i.'i^'A :.i' n- hail U-t-n a miiiir.il eniUti'-i-:Qt«* 

• .■• •. ■... •ir.' I, .'.i.j }vi:tu>. uh:».li it" them shnuiii surC'W 

■' ■ ... .1 > . rti* ;iY Utii sii.'h is ev^r thr tn*.>:' cl 
J ..::..-:.. * I.::.**.:.!:..'.)- alv»iir ran uaoh mankind '.rue l-- 

Mi: r. !•;!;.• :!.'!• :i! :i .!i*!aiii'»\ it was loni: lefore lie 

•. •' :. • . ..'.!.'.;• * uii!'!>'i:u:i*- nachod him. and ihe road 

■ . ■ .\. i ;, •:.• 'wi. .Miiiji> Niiiif iinpnssal le. ii was iinpos- 

•. . • f..!".! •' .1 {Mirirt- til his nssi>i:iiict' At Caithsuv, ihe 

.i- .- ■ . ;-' ! L'rt:ii '■unst'Tiiiitiun ; and ii was ihoiiirht ad- 

• •■ i:. iK» ■ !;'■ loll firort. Accordingly, all the vouih 

I j' i" .• • ! ! »m: iiij nriiis wi-n* pn-sstni into the service. Hanno 

u.i* *• !.* • - I. .Ill Miiiiilcar. and thirty senators were depuied 

: ■ . I." ii 111. .- ift 111 nils in the name of the republic to lor- 

'.:• ■ } >*■ '. ! in* i*. :iiiii sacrifice their resentment to their coun- 

::\ - '.\'.:.v* 1 lii> ntjiitst was complied with: they em- 

I 1.1 • I. .1!. ; ^\ 'It !• CnliClleii. 

I .':• < iiM. L'Mii iik« wtTf successful in all their undertak- 
•:. '* !. ':i !lii> imp . :Hid Matho. who in everj' attempt after 
::..« '••I'...'- >-!l wi'li i!i>.ulvania<;r. at length was obliged to 
)i 1/ irl ;i ! w.l .All ai-t which the Carthaginians desired. The 
l*.i<iii> fu \":\i <i>l(5 animated their troops, as though ther 
uiT'- L"i!iL' 1 " U^hx a kiiile which would for ever decide their 
t jtr All • iiiriL:«niiiji ensued, and victor\- declared itself in 
f;ivi>iii •■: ( '::i:)i.iur*-- The rel>els were almoet all slain, and 
thoM' uiiii ••> api 1 ihf sword were taken prisoners. Matho 
w:i> i.iliiii :\\'\\" and carried lo Carthage, where with the rest 
III till- pri.-oM» r;* ht' was executed. All Africa returned im- 
iipili iiily ii> ii?= allegiance, except the two cities Utica and 
Ili]))vi('ra. which had lately revolted, and they were soon 
fun-i-d to >urn'iider at discretion. 

Such was thf conclusion of the war (b. c. 238.) against the 

Tiercenarits. after having continued three years and four 

nonths. "It furnished/' says Polybius, ^' an ever memon- 

le lesson to the natives, not to employ in theii Miricc a 
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Kmnber of mercenaries than citizens, nor to rely for 
lee of their state on a body of men who are united to 
' by interest nor affection/' A more important lesson 
k^ howerer, conveyed to nations in this history. It 
Unn^ not to hire the sword to destroy, lest, by a right- 
ibution^ it be afterwards ordained that it should de« 
inselves. The Psalmist said, <' Verily he is a God 
eth in the earth," Psa. Iviii. 1 1. And David's Lord 
that *^ all they that take the sword shall perish with 
1," Matt xxvL 52. 



S AFFAIRS OF THE CARTllAOmUNS m SARniNTA. 

Carthaginians suffered other disasters from the revoh 
ircenaries. Transactions occurred in Sardinia at the 
e which were in a great measure dependent on, and 
from the war in Africa. They exhibit, also, the 
lent methods to promote rebellion, and the same ex- 
ruelty ; as though the winds of heaven had carried 
; of discord and fury from the one country to the 

the news arrived there of what Matho and Spend ius 
Dg in Africa, the mercenaries in that island revolted, 
gan their rebellion by the murder of Bostar, their 
and cff the Carthaginians under him. A successor 
but all the forces which he carried with him went 
the rebels, and hung their general on a cross. 
loot the whole island, the Cartnagfnians were now 
ie sword, after having been made to endure much 
fering. The rebels then besieged all the cities, one 
ther, and obtained possession of the whole country, 
however, arising between the natives and the merce- 
e latter were driven out of the island, and took refuge 
Thus the Carthaginians lost Sardinia, which, on 
}f its extent and fertility, was of great importance to 

lince the treaty, the Romans had behaved towards 
haginians with great justice and moderation. A 
each had been made on account of some Roman 
;s who were seized by the Carthaginians for having 
their enemies with provisions : but these merchants 
itored on the first complaint ol wrong, the Romans, 
led themselves upon their justice and generosity, 
lonciled to the Carthaginians. They served them, 
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- «- :. "... .*! ih I I'll*" i'.irtii.ii:iiii:ins w»"re il»"'"j»iyanli:'it 
.' ". - !.i .\ *. p • ii !i iiriL' ih.ii ih»-y had a U-itrr ii!l^!J> Sjidini 

• . ::. !!.- K •ii iii^ .'111 1 th» V ihtTrforc pr«*p:ircti 10 Like r-. 
\- ■..'• ■'• jf.-i"-- wlii' hill »-\''iit'l tht» ptHipk- ol that iflind *.: 

• 1 1*, .ij- ;jr::i* :ij:MiiM iht'iii 'i'he HLHiians prtiende-i :ba: 
V. -■ J r« jin.i!i"ri> w» r* in.ul*'. ni»t ai^inst Sardinb. bu: 
\\ ;.. .1!. I !h' y '.h»Tfli»n- •li-rliireJ war airainst the Car.ni- 

;:i. i:.- li'ii ill*- 1 i«t r. fxh:iii:ittfi in every respect were in 
r. ■ n li'.i'iri t i Mi>t.iiii \v;ir. arnl they were forced to yield lo 
\\.> IT ;H.»v»rt'il ri\;il Hv :i irt-aty, to which necessity com- 
jM 11. i "l!. i:> !•' .ilti-.-. liny s^ave up Sardinia to the Romans, 
:,'i ! ■'.:.• I iIji ni'i'lvi-s tn a new payment of 1*200 talents. 
I u-." nil i'>!i>'f lit the iioinnns. however, was the cause of tb^e 
>• > tii I'uiii<- war. ns ri-lated in the next portion of oiu 
h.irra'.iv*- 

THK Si:cu\l) ri'MC "WAR. 

'I"!ii- t* 'iiinl l*»iiii«* war which commenced 21 S years b. c. 
i^ i>ii»- III ilii- ni<»t iin'iiioraMi' recorded in the page of historv 
II w*' i-nitM.ii r tlir lH>lihu'i>s of the enterprises ; the skill dU 
|il:iy'-<i ill tin ir fxt-rntion ; the obstinate efforts of two rim 
ii:ttii)ri>. :iii>l tlit- ready resources they found in their greater 
ini>fiirtiiiii-.N : tlit* variety of uncommon events; and the in 
siniitive lesscMis that ()i*(Mir in its narrative, concerning vruT 
Hili. y. ir«»veninnnt. jiinK above all, the human heart. Nevei 
lad twM liiori' powrrriil. or at leiist more warlike states, beer 
opptjs.-d to raili diIut ; and scarcely ever had these attained 
to a more exalted pitch of ]>ower and glory ; Rome and Car 
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^ that time were, doubtkss, the two first states in the 
Having already tried their strength in the first Punic 
^d thereby made an essay of each other*s power, they 
^ wlj^ other's strength ; but great as the forces of these 
llttiSns were, their mutual hatred exceeded it. The Ro- 
OQ one side, could not without indignation see the van- 
p presuming to attack them; and the Carthaginians, 
Jhe other, were exasperated at the rapacious and harsh 
nt which they imagined they had received from the 
V '^^ator. Their ancient enmity, moreover, excited them to the 
^^^Wlfal conflict 

^>' Before we speak of the declaration of war betwixt these 
MpiM powers, it is necessary to explain whence it arose, and to 
v^ltaint out by what steps the rupture was so long preparing 
:^:lefi>re it was made manifest. That man, says Poiybius, 
v^Wuld be mistaken, who should look upon the taking of 
^1^ Bag^iuitum by Hannibal as the cause of the second Punic 
^^ war. The regret of the Carthaginians for having so tamely 
"]: given up Sicily by the treaty which terminated the first Punic 
^ war ; the injustice and violence of the Romans in dispossess- 
^ mg the Carthaginians of Sardinia, and of imposing^ on them 
^ a new tribute when they were in difiiculties ; and the success 
^ and conquests of the latter in Spain ; — ^these were the true 
: causes of the violation of the treaty. Hamilcar, indeed, was 
highly exasperated on account of this last treaty, to which the 
necessity of the times had compelled the Carthaginians to 
submit ; and he meditated the design of breaking it on the 
first fevourable opportunity. When the troubles of Africa 
were appeased, he was sent upon an expedition against the 
Numidians, in which giving^ fresh proofs of his courage and 
abilities, his merit raised hmi to the command of the army 
which was to act in Spain, 237 b. c. Hannibal, his son, at 
that time but nine years of age, importuned to attend him on 
this occasion, for which purpose he employed all those infan- 
tine arts which have so much power over a tender parent 
Hamilcar could not refuse him, and having made him swear 
upon the altar that he would declare himself an enemy to the 
JEtomans, as soon as age would allow him to do it, he took ^ 
him with him. 

This act, to a Christian reader, may appear strange, but it 
was a common practice among the ancient heathen, and seems 
to have been considered by them as a virtue. Its fatal efTects, 
however, as exhibited to us in the narrative, show that it was 
one of ^eir darkest deeds. Besides, to the humane, there is 
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I i • ' '•."'■. r ■ ',! M* :i:>jM»iiiiiMl Asdrulnl, his son-in-law. to 
>i" '' ! Ki!M r*i> 'fi rn-ral. to strrnL,'llien himself in the 
••"■i::M\. I'll!' I . :y. w hii'li Nt'i'anie very eons idera hie. It 
\v.iv ,..[!. I .\..'.\ ( ■ .m!i:i"ji-. ami is at this day known by the 

I'r.Hii »h ■ s vt-r.!! st^ps of thi'se two jrenernls, it wns easvio 
p'r.»i\.' ih:it fhi y wimi- nii-ililalinii^ some ureat desijrn. The 
K'Miiatis \v«'ir siii>il.it' f»r this, and reproached themselves for 
tlh ir ijiin>l«'n;'t'. ;it a tiinr that the enemy were rapidly pursu- 
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lieir victories in Spain, which might one day be turned 

lit them. They would have been very glad to have 

led their career; but the fear of another enemy, the 

m^ whook they expected to aee very shortly at their very 

1^ prevented their taking any such measures. They, 

dbre, bad recourse to negociations, and concluded a treaty 

A Jktdjubalj in which, without taking any notice of the 

I of Spain, they contented themselves with mtroducing an 

iofe by which the Carthaginians were not permitted to ex- 

A their conquests beyond the Iberus. 

Aedrubal, in the mean time, still pushed on his conauests ; 

kiiigcare, however, not to pass beyond the stipulated limits: 

Ik iiy a courteous and engaging behaviour, he won over the 

Urfb of the several nations, and furthered the interests of 

JMthage more than he could have done by the force of arms. 

felt Asdrubal, after having governed Spam eight years, was 

Mncherously murdered by a Graul, who took thjs revenge 

■fon him, because his master had fallen by the hand of that 

general 

Three years before his death, he had written to Carthaee 
to desire that Hannibal, then twenty-two years of age, might 
lie sent to him. To this request (after much opposition from 
Haxmo, one of the senators, who represented that Hannibal, 
being so ambitious and so young a man, should still be kept 
under the eye of the magistrates, that he might learn obedience 
end modesty^ the Carthaginians acceded. Hannibal, accord- 
ingly, set sail for Spain, and immediately on his arrival there, 
lie arew upon himself the attention of the whole army, who 
Demcied they saw Hamilcar his father revive in him. He 
•eemed to dart the same fire from his eyes ; the same martial 
figure displayed itself in his form ; and he possessed the same 
features and engaraig carriage. But his personal qualities 
endeared him still more. He possessed almost every talent 
that constitutes the great man. His patience in labour was 
invincible, his temperance surprising, his courage in the 
greatest dangers undaunted, and his presence of mind in the 
heat of battle wonderful: and a still more wonderful circum- 
stance, his disposition was so flexible, that nature had formed 
him equally for commanding or obeying ; so that it was doubt- 
ful whether he was dearer to the soldiers or the g^enerais. 

Hannibal served three campaigns under Asdrubal; and 
upon the death of that general, the sufirages of both the army 
and the people concurred in raising him to the supreme com- 
mand. The moment he was created general, true to his un 
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extremity. An accommodation was at length pro- 
the conditions on which it was offered appeared 
lat the besieged could not accept them. Before 
their final answer, the principal senators, bringing 
sind silver, and that of the pubHc treasury, into the 
ZBj threw both into the fire lighted for that purpose, 
xirds rushed headlong into it themselves. At the 
, a tower, which had been long assaulted by the 
im, filing with a dreadful noise, the Carthaginians 
\ city by the breach, made themselves masters of it, 
11 the inhabitants who were of age to bear arms, 
laginians obtained a very great booty. Hannibal, 
id not reserve to himseli any part of the spoils, but 
m solely to the carrying on nis enterprises. Poly- 
ves, that the capture of Sag^ntum was of service 
il, as it awakened the ardour of his soldiers, and 
all Carthage to him, by the large presents he made 
e out of the spoils. Saguntum was taken 219 

le news reached Rome, the greatest grief and con- 
prevailed among its inhabitants. Compassion for 
ame for having failed to succour such faithful al- 
nation against the Carthaginians, the authors of 
lities ; a strong alarm, raised by the successes of 
whom the Romans fancied as already at their gates ; 
sentiments caused so violent an emotion, that, dur- 
rst moments of their agitation, the Romans were 
rome to any resolution. They gave way to the 
their passion, and shed tears K)r the fate of a city 
a victim to its inviolable fidelity to them, and had 
fed by their own indolence. But when they were 
)verea, an assembly of the people was called, and 
ecreed unanimously against the Carthaginians, 
ceremony miffht be wanting, deputies were sent 
e, to inquire whether Saguntum had been besieged 
8r of the republic, and if so, to declare war ; or, in 
lege had been undertaken solely by the authority 
al, to require that he should be delivered up to the 
he Romans. The deputies, perceiving that the 
e no direct answer to their interrogatories, one of 
ig up the folded lappet of his robe, " I bring here," 
a haughty tone, " either peace or war ; the choice 
ourselves." The senate answered, that they left 
to him : ^^ I give you war, then," said he, mifolding 
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leteral places through which Hannibal wa» to maieh on 
way to Italy. From New Carthage, whence he set out, 
die toerus, 2600 furlongs. From the Iberus to Emporiumi 
" maritime town, which separated Spain from the Grauls, 
^^teeording to Strabo, were 1600 furlongs. From Emporium 
^ ~^-%l the pass of the Rhone, the like space of 1600 furlonffs. 
-^ Vmn the pass of the Rhone to the Alps, 1400. From the 
"Xi Alps to the plains of Italy, 1200 furlongs. Thus from New 
^ Cbidtage to the plains of Italy were 8400 furlongs - or, at 
i:::::^ bwin^ 625 feet to the furlong, 944 English miles, and almost 
::^' fliiMhird. 

— This celebrated march of Hannibars is one of the most 
^ Important and interesting events recorded in the page of his- 
^' toiy, if we consider the greatness of its design, its boldness, 
. mai its difficulty, the comprehension and mental energy dis- 
played in its plan and execution, and its final consequences. 
7* Accordingly, from the days of Polybius to the present hour, 
]^ if has be^ the theme of praise, and the sulriect of wonder 
' smd admiration. The classical student is absorbed in his 
eailiest career in its contemplation, and perhaps there is 
06aicely a reader who peruses the story, but notwithstanding 
it exhibits a thirst for revenge at whicn humanity shudders, 
ftdfl much delight In fancy he accompanies the warrior- 
attends his every step— shares and sighs over his dangers— 
elimbi with him the Alpine steeps — gazes on their perp^ual 
snows, and scales their rugged summits — ^views in the dis- 
tance the fertile plains of the Po, and the direction of Rome 
-—and finally descends with him from the lofty summits, treads 
the verdant fields, and enjoys the balmy air of Italy. 

Hannibal commenced his march hUe in the spring. His 
curmy then conristed of about 100,000 men, of which 12,000 
wete cavalry; he had also about forty elephants. Having 
cnMsed the Iberus, he soon subdued the sevend nations which 
opposed him in his march ; but he lost a considerable part of 
his army. He left Hanno to command all the country lying 
between the Iberus and the Pyrenean hills, with 1 1,000 men, 
who were appointed to guard the baggage of those that were 
to follow him. He disnussed a similar number^ sending them 
back to their respective countries ; thus securmg to himself 
their affection wnen he should want recruits ; and offermg to 
the rest a hope that they should be allowed to return when- 
ever they should desire it He passed the P3nrenean hills, 
and advanced as &r as the banks of the Rhone, at the head 
of 60,000 foot and 9000 horse. 
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,-..«r. i • •• ^\»-ii. • :* wi>i ■'* ii»'" luh.ii'iuii.::*. U-Iul' commercial, 

^.. . . .-. i r.if- * »!» iii^ arrival, ht* foinul ihr miauls* i-./. 
r .•• - : •; \\\*' "j"'***!!'- U':ik. aii'l prrpart^l lo viispuw uK ,-"■ 
p... "1 li. r. w !■» ii- v.'**;''ili'.y uf :illai-kini: l\u"iumfic-ifl, ^. -, 

.M-.'. !!.:•: -r*-. lit- irii**:* I a ■•-•iiMiiiTaMt' iliUiclimor.t of Q* ,v , 
: • ...•,•.:. r !!i'' '■"!'.:•■ s!. 1 I li.jniio, \\\v M»n i-i' Ixjmte- 
t ;..!** ''i' rmr I i/h- r tip: uhl. in i>r.*.rr lo Ovniotal w* ■^.' 
P., f, ,.. I \\\%' .'..M/ri h»' hat! in vii-w Iumii ilu- rucmy,!* 
, » ..1 "..•■I i-. Ni'i Mill III tiii- lujlkt All ihiiiiTS succfcdd •*.. 
M* 5. \\ .-'!.' 1. aji«i !h« V pi**' 1 t:5" liiiT iht» noxi Jay wiiW '. 
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Tt.' \ I i?**'-'! tho ri>t I-; th** ilay in nfrrshinij ihomseWes, 
nn 1 n> : .' iii'jHt a'lv:in«"l mIi iiily ii>\v;irds ihf t-nruiy. la 
|Ji, u, :• ■. •. \\\\*'\\ ilif Niji.ii* airritnl ujmhi had Uvn given, 
II. II.:: • ;: J.'.. jMiid t.«ai!iiu|»ii!i*- jKissjipe. Part of his horses, 
riirni.".'. v n.'.-.uitn'tl, wiTt* pni iiiio Uiats. ihat ihfir riiiew 
iih'Ij' «■■: ! iipliii::. inimnliaitly rh-iri»'o the enemy. The rert 
ol t!it :. !>• < >\vaiii oviT cm Inith sides of the boats, from 
uhi- !» •'!■ \\\.\\\ hi'l.i ihf bridles of thn»e or four. The in- 
f.iiitiv *«'d lilt' river. ritluT on nifts. or in small Ixxits^and 
ill a l».i. i t LT-milnlas, i»r trunks of trees made hollow. The 
prrai U\:\\* wi'T*' drawn \\\\ in a line at the top of the channel, 
in inibr ? •■ brt-ak ihi* fnrri' of the waves, and facilitate the 
iKi^^.U' of lb'- rr.>*i of the small Ib-vt. When the Gauls saw 
It aiixMii' ill',' •'" ih»' rivi-r, they, nocordin^- to their custom, 
iiii«r<tl iir«-:iilf.il rrii'snnd howling; and clanhing their buok- 
b-rs iiviT ilirir b»ails, one nifninst the other, lei tly a shower 
cif dans. i5ui tli»y wrrr trn^ailv astonished, when they heard 
n nojsf )>rbind tluin. pcrriMvetl their tents on fire, and saw 
tlii'insi-Ivi-s attarkt-tl both in front and rear. They had no 
nn-ans of •s.-apf but by tliirht, and they, accordingly, retreated 
In tlii'ir rrsptTtivo viilaL[os. After this, the rest of the troops 
crossj'ii the rivrr without inoloslatinn. 

Tbo fb'phaiits (H-rasioiutl much trouble. They were sent 
owrtln' iu»xt day in tin- following manner: — From the bank 
of tlu' riviT was thrown a raft. *200 feet in lennih, and fifty 
ill lirendth. This was tixwl strongly to the banks by krge 
rojM^s, and covered over with earth, so that the elephants, de- 
ceived by its ap|)canuice, thought thomselvefi upon finn ground. 
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this iraft they proceeded to a second, which was built in 
me form, but only 100 feet long, ana fastened to the for- 
ty chains that were easily loosened. The female de- 
I were put upon the first raft, and the males followed 

and when they were placed upon the second raft, it 
Kitened from the first, and by the help of small boats 

to the opposite shore. 

what part of the Rhone this passage was made, has 

i matter of dispute for many ages, amon^ those inter- 

in the subject. From recent researches, however, it is 

f shown, that it was at the modem town of Roque- 

c 

I arguments in support of this fact are briefly these:— 

the point where Hannibal crossed the Rhone, to the 
encement of the ascent of the Alps, is reckoned by Poly* 
I be 1400 stadia, or 175 iRoman miles. Of this space 
adia are assigned as the distance, from the Ntroi or 
Rtla to the ascent ; leaving 600 stadia from the passage 

river to the Insula Allooroffum, or Neros just men- 

Now, Roquemaure is exactly this distance from Port 

s where the Insula Allobrogum begins. Again, Poly* 

as assi^ed a distance of four marches up me river to 

Hannibal crossed it, and if we estimate a daVs march 
len miles, as was usual in ancient times, this would 
izty miles from the embouchure of the river, and Ro- 
mre is sixty-four miles distance from the sea. This 
nee is not much when we recollect, that the Rhone is 
Mt rapid river in Europe, having a descent of 1200 Eng- 
et from the Leman Lcuce, being six. feet of average de* 
per mile, on a horizontal line of 200 English miles, 
this cause, it must have brought down wiUi its rapid 
It such a quantity of debris, as must have added^dunng 
ice of 2000 years which has intervened, considerably 
land at the mouth of the river. Another circumstance 
vours the supposition that Hannibal crossed the river 
luemaure, is, that the Rhone is thickly studded with 
I ; the channel, therefore, is consequently broad, and the 
ty and force of the current dimmished and broken; 
as from Daderouse to Roquemaure, a distance of three 
the river flows in one unbroken current, and is unford- 

This is more particularly the case at Roquraoaure, and 
ibal, says Polybius, made a passage across the stream. 
I it flowed in one collected and unbroken current, ana 
I it was unfordable from its depth* Againi the position 
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of R^inwnaTiri* vrxa rt^ry favourable to HannMs plaa «l * 
)• i%:ii:' !h»' •••a U*ii!vl To hare att»r^pCiii apassaztWflt ' . 

• hi • •l?^^•!.••• ■ ! 'li" 1 ^nrai..'** wiih th»» Rhone, wouii kl 
I--- n .liir. '• r.'i* ai ill tinirs. iiuA impraclicalle whenU«D* " 
mii-f WT« p'.\«»ll»Ti hv ihe iijtliin^' snows l«sidrt. baik * 
f r*s. I i- l-«»v !?i.* riiH'th n of" ihrt*^ two screams, he coaUi* 
hi-. •-.'.! ;:»l.i\> ::i.ir- h iVvMU the sea: and hadb*c:«» 
»•■.•.. U.-j'.. iiu'i'ip'.hi' TMiilil .'•capH-lv have found one collect »' 
Mrt.iji., aii.l '.hi- ji.rtaiw- ti- the Iiitiila Allobroijum wouUiA 
h.iv. '-i'l »*.»•" Ai'lia A fiii:il pri¥:»f thai Hanmhil CTc«i 
x)»r K/.. !.»• at K.-jU»'inaur»'. i.« «leduceii from the coinc'fcieKi 

• * ••.■ ! -Miii- ::• in Kiup'rium, or Ainpiirias. which Pelf 
Im!.* st.i:« M !ii N* I »'»'»•» stitiw, i»r '21)0 Roman miles. Tbedisr 
tail' ' :.>'iii Kri.;v*n'im tu Nrinauses at Ni»mis is 176Roasi 
!:».:• •. 'iij \ !ri»Tii tht ni*e to U(x|ueinaurc is twenly-eigbl mow 
ni-ik.r. ' .1 : ! .1 -I '^"l inilt'S 

\Vt n !-:rn t ■ our narrative. The two Roman consuls hai 
in ;h»- )* /iTKiiiu' i-f the sprintr. sel'Om for iheir respecrivepr 
v:h>-i« I* Si'ipin f«>r Spain, with »ixty ships, two Roman 1 
L".«ii!«. I l.iMMif.Mii, anii l'2tH» horse of the allies; TiberiusS« 
pr-ii:M«i I'.ir Si -sly with ItiO ships, two leg-ions. 16.000 fw 
aii't I *- 0*1 hi I rsf of the allies. Tne Roman les^ion consisti 
at That !irn«* ff 4(H)o foot, and 301) horse. Sempronius h 
i:i;i.!>- f-xtraordiiiary prejnnitions at Ulyheum, a seaport tov 
i.'i Su-ily, with (he de2<i<rn of crossinp- over directly into Afrit 
S>-ipi'> waK eipuilly roiitident that Be should find Hannit 
Mill in Spain, and make that country the sent of war; bew 
^Ti atlv a.*<toniNhed. therefore, when, on his arrival at Marseillt 
a sf:i-{Mtrt and a cuy in France, advice was brought hi 
tlui ILiiiiiilui u:i9 ii))on the Kinks of the Rhone, and prepc 
in<j to i^Tiyfs it. lie then detached 300 horse to view tiie p 
t!ire of the enemy; and Hannibal detached 5lONumiai: 
hr.rse for the sjiiic purpose, during which some of his si 
diers were eniployetl in brimming over the elephants. 

.At tlie same. linHN llannibtil v^xc audience, in the presen 
of hi.< whule army, to one of the princes of that part of Ga 
which is situ;ited near the Po. who assured him, by an int( 
pretcr. in the name of his subjects, tliat his arrival was look« 
for, and that the Gauls were renidy to join him, and maK 
nsrjiin^t the Romans : he himself oftered to conduct the am 
throiit:h places whore they should meet with a plentiful supp 
of provi-sions. When this prince had retired, Hannibal, in 
speech to his tooops, magnified this deputation from tl 
GauiSi extolled the bravery which his foices had ahov 
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and ezliorted them to stutain their reputation and 
The soldiers, inspired with fresh ardour and courage. 
. their readiness to follow whithersoever he pleiuBea 
them. Accordingly, he appointed the next day for 
Tch : and, after ofiermg up vows, and making suppli- 
. to the gods for the siuety of his troops, he dismissed 
dasirinff at the same time that they would take the ne- 
y ref reuunents. 
Wliilst this occurred, the Numidians returned. They had 
^ v^tth, and charged the Roman detachment The conflict 
very ohstinate. and the slaughter great, considering tlM 
numher of tne combatants ; 160 of the Romans were 
and more than 200 of their enemies. But the honour 
ridrmishfell to the Romans; the Numidians having 
I and left them the field of batde. This action was in* 
^iBpratod as an omen of the ftite of the whole war, as promis* 
liBg final mcceis, after a fearful strugrie, to the Romans. It 
VJBBfi IB fiKt, he said to have shown the genius and spirit of 
W |k» iwo nations ; die Africans the most impetuous, the Ro- 
y Maw 4e most persevering; both courageous, and rendered 
i/lEoB W mntual hatred. On both sides, those who had sur- 
W . ^ j hii i tnis ensagement, returned to inform their respective 
i fpMtals of lAat they had discovered. 
3r . Hannibal) as he had desij;ned, decamped the next dav, and 
J ^ntMd through the midst of Qaul, advancing northward ; not 
i# Ihil dus was the nearest vnj, but, as it led from the sea. It 
V ^Mwraited a meeting with Scipio, and by that means favoured 
t 6i.d0aijpi he had df marching all his forces mto Italy, with- 
in pit Imrmg them weakened by a battle. 
m Thomgk Sdpio marched with the utmost expedition, he 

■ iid not reach the place where Hannibal had passed the 

■ BIuMie till three davs after his departure. Despairing, there- 
^ *fi>re of overtaking him, he re-embarked his troops, resolving 

to wait fi>r Hannibal at the foot of the Alps. But in order 
that he might not leave Spain defenceless, he sent his brother 
CneiBS thiUier, with the greatest part of his army^ to oppose 
Aidmhal; and he set forwara immediately for Genoa, 
hitanding to oppose the army which was in Gaul, near the 
P^ to tlmt of HannibaL 

in four days from the commencement of his march, HaUf 
wbiij after crossing the Rhone at Roquemaure, reached the 
Neroi, or Insula iQlobrogum, at the Port L'Isere. At this 
dace, he found two brothers contending for the sovereignty. 
The aniral of H^wpfl^i was a happy circumstance for tne 
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c'.ii-r truhrr. r»r h»» rrin5tated him in his donunions. Hl 
i..:.il aS ■ j»r»ii:i.l l-y this event; l"«»r, irniicl'ui fornciia 
u:. •. 11. •■ uirrMTMii .•■.ipjilini his anny wiih every necani 
Hi.-Wit r .•:" i '.iiiru' «»r pn'ViM.in. to enable lhemiocT«i 
A'.->^ h* I -.i-n :i!i> iiii-d ii in {ktsoh. as an escoru and cow 
th- .r r«ir iroiii th-- :itUi-U5 i«f iho Ailobroges, (\vho,howw 
ki -4 a! •• ::f ili^tan.**.) ixU ilaiinihal had reached ihefoA* 
ih* Ai}tf>. \\}i:'.h' r 111 t>ii days he arrived. 

ll.iiiniUil i-iiv-;uii{i«-d at Ohelvelu, or LAvisca. the TeTV t 
trui* •] ih*- {»:i>?« nvrr iho Mont du Chat, ninety-eigbt ml 
d..< II.: :r.>iii i'-iii L \>*'Tv This {kiss is much lowertbanu 
u'.h* r }i:i:t i>f ih'* iiitMintain, and the very place through vbk 
al.>ii- :i:i anny I'ould }ia>s. 

Kxt'iii ( 'ill \« 111 ti) ihi* summit is two miles of ascent vlu 
th* ru i.« an • «pl.ina'li* ol' 3U0 yards square. The ascenl 
f.i.oy. aud ivir ii the Austrian armv pa^ed, with all their b 
^'i:'» and ar.ill' ry in 1>1j. fiere Hamiibal found 
I 111 my )NiMr !. !>ut di5covering by his gfuides and scouts l 
iht y iiiind In>ni tliemv in the night and returned at da 
fi! -Liy. hf iN'riijiiiHl the }viss during the ni^ht with hisli 
ir.Kji>. \vhi<-h. when the Allubroges saw in uie morning, ti 
d' si>!ih1 at tir>i tVoin making any oppoeition, and the ai 
r>>ni!n« n«'i-il ihiir way through the dehle. But the rood ' 
roii:'h and Mi my. and the horses and beasts of burden co 
wiiii diiilLiiIty kfi-ji their feet This the Allobroges fbref 
would U- the i*:ise, and therefore they made a furious cha 
u I M >n II a n n i I u 1 1 rum t he adjacent heights. They were, h 
cV'T. .<ooii r«'pul5k-d by Hannibal and the light troops dc 
a sixjiJM:: sMi* of the eminence, which they had seized dux 
the jirtvrdinLT niifht. Hannibal followed up his succ 
and .^lornit'd thiir chief town, Bourget, where he fount 
vain iMe Mipply v{ hursus, cattle, provisioDS, and beasts 
burden. 

Aitrr the rapturr of this town, the army halted a day, \ 
thiMi rnii n-.l tlie fertile plain of Chambery. From this c 
th(^ road ])ro('tMil.<« tii Montmelian and the valley of the Is< 
nlon:; whioli. till the fourth day, the army passed unmolesfl 
At the envi, however, of six days, on entering a difficult \ 
precijiitous dolile, they were suddenly attacked by the v 
people who had professed great friendship to Hannibal, t 
had tak»n several of tlieni as his cfuides during the tii-o ] 
ceding days. With some difficuEy, and great loss, Hai 
bal repulsed these treacherous Gauls, and he passed the ni 
on a strong white rock. The next morning, the seYenth < 
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the captare of Bour^, and the nmth from the passape 
the Mont du Chat, he led his army to the summit of the 
iMUbeet ridge of the Alps. 

^ j,^he place where Hannibal was attacked, is in the vicinity 

"^^ the village and plain of Seez, a short distance to the west 

the Petit or Little St Bernard. This is proved by the &ct 

It, from Seez, the passage of the Little St Bemara appears 

dbbrectly in front as not to be mistaken. On both sides of 

load from Seez thither, the mountains are lofly, steep, and 

!fO¥ered with snow, while the pass of the Little St. Bernard 

■ iM e Bon ts itself beneath ; the attack was consequently made 

■mm the lofty heights lining this defile. From the foot of the 

Bt Bernard descends an Alpine torrent called the Redus, 

which passes by the village of Seez. This torrent is very 

«Aeii dry, and on its left bank stands a white rock of gypsum, 

4o which the name of La Roche Blanche, or. The White 

-Bock, has been universally ffiven. This is tne identical rock 

0a which Humibal passed Uie night, to cover the passage of 

Ui army. This rock is admirably calculated for defensive 

opemtkuDS. It commands the whole plain of Seez, and would 

have enabled Hannibal to act equally against the enemy on 

the heights above St Germains, and on both sides of the Hne 

of the old Roman road. From hence it is clear that Hannir 

faal crossed the Alps into Italy by the Little St. Bernard. It 

ii proved also by toe fact that large bones, which must be the 

hones of elephants, have been repeatedly discovered by the 

peasants, when the soil on the margin of the Reclus has been 

washed away by an Alpine flood. 

It was, as we have seen, on the ninth day that Hannibal 
sained the summit of the Little St Bernard. On this summit 
there is a plain two miles and a half in length, on which he 
rested his army two days. As it was now autumn, a great 
quantity of snow had lately fallen,* and covered all the roads, 
which caused a consternation among the troops, and dis- 
heartened them very much. Hannibal perceived this, and 
haltinfi^ on a hill from whence there was a prospect of all 
Italy, he showed them the fruitful plains watered by the Po,t 

• The snow begins to M then generally in autumn, and winter beginf 
at MichaeTmas. 

t Thk circumatanee has been started as an objection against the hypo- 
thesis of the Little St Bernard being the pass by whidi Hannibal en- 
tered Italy ; but if the objection be vatid, as reguds the Little St Ber- 
nard, it is equally so with reference to all the other passes of the Alps. 
Bat It is not necessary to suppose that either the army saw the plains of 
the Po firom tha pass itself, or that the entire army saw tha pteins aft all, 
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lellinff iK«n thai ihev had but one effort more to make »v» \ ^ 
ihrv arriTftl ilitthir * He n pr. ikF'iiitHi to ihomihata\«ii« \'. 
iw,'. \*.'ui.i jmt a |»iTi«»ii u» al! ih.ir toil*, and enricy^liemtt 
rvrr. h\ cuini? ihrm pus»»-»M..ri of ih*» capital of ihc RdW ' 
cntpirr' Thia spe*vh, tillM wjih such pleasing hopekOl -^ ' . 
mt.tri'r«i ty ilie siirhi of lialy. inspired ihe dejected solto -' 
wAh frr«h TikTOur and uhrrity : ih^^-y therefore punaedlbfli - ^ 
march, ilut the road bccanie more cnsiZJ than erer: ui - 
as th^v were rn^w on a descent, the dillkuUv and dansnifr ^■ 
creased. The ways were narro*.v. steejv. and slippeiy inmoft 

JtUi:e5, ao ihat the aoldiers ecu id neither keep upon their • 
eei as they marcheil. nor rtvu^er themselves when they 
made a £ils«' scep« but stumMed. and beat down one another. 

'I' hey were now arrired at a more daneerous place than 
thev had yet met with. This was a path naturally very n^ 
iffvf and crag try. but which haruur been made more so by i 
Litir falling in of the earth, terminated in a frightful precipice 
a^H>re UKIil feet deep. Here the cavalry suddenly haitei 
MnnniNil. wondering' at the cause, ran to the place, and per- 
Cfivin? the dani^er. was for makinflr a circuitous rout: bat 
this also u-ns found impracticable. As upon the old snow, 
whirii was irrown hard by lyinir, there was some newly &1)- 
en. of no crent depth, the feet, at first, by their sinking into 
A. fiKind a firm support ; but this snow being soon dissolved 
by the treadincr of the foremost troops and beasts of burden, 
ihe 9kil.lii'rs marched on nothing but ice, which was so slippery 
that tht«y could tind no firm footing : consequently the gteaX' 
est dan j*.-r ensued. Besides this £fficulty, the horses, Mrik- 
intr their feet forcibly into the ice to keep themselres from 
fallincr, cmild not draw* them out attain, but were caught as in 
a cin. The army was therefore Jbrced to seek some other 
expcdii'nt. 

Hannibnl resolved to pitch his camp, and to rive his troops 
iomt* days* rest on the summit of this hill, w4iich was of con- 
siderable extent, after they should have cleared the ground, 



whrtber from the pam or the tarrounding heiglits. Thar were, how- 
rvrr. M*vt.>ral ])i>ak8 from which such of tl^ annj m chow might mjoj 
the Tii*w of Itnlv as described by Polybiiis. The nritj of the atmosphere 
at ^rt*nt t-lt'vatiuns is well known to enlaige the sphera of virion, and 
BUnop Berkelpy says of the air ofltaJy, that when he lint went there, its 
purity caused Kim to believe that many places were at hand, which were, 
neverihelesg. many leagues distant. To have seen Rome iteelf from the 
loftiest summit of 'the Alps, would have been impossible, but fiv inem to 
see the direction in which Rome lay, and that from the little St. Bcnard 
itseU; is within the bounds of belief from the cansss aolieed. 
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^inu>fed all the old 88 well as the new fidlen snow, which 

ft work of great labour. He afterwards ordered a path 

Aeut into tte rock itself^ which work was carried on with 

£ patience and ardour. To open and enlarge this path, 
frees thereabouts were cut down and pilra rouna the 
1^ after which they were set on fire. By these, and va* 
• odMT methods, Hannibal surmounted all difficulties, and 
U leagCh ffained the fruitful fields of Italy. Eighteen 
ly in the whole, were spent in crossing the range from 
nria to Donas, where it terminates. 
Te pause here for a moment, to reflect upon this mighty 
anieiit The reader will, doubtless, admire the patience, 
ixdoar, and the mental energy displayed at every step 
itk the warrior took. But he must stop here. When we 
t thus admired Hannibal, we have given him his due 
1 of praise. The ends he had in view in this enterprise, 
1818 recklMsness of the lives of those under his command, 
t meet with censure, and we must look upon him as one 
iioee scourges which the Almighty sometmies permits to 
the human race for their iniquities. We must look upon 
, also, as becomes Christians, with pity. It is, indeed, la* 
table to see a man possessed of such a capacious mind, 
eapaUe of benefitmg his fellow man to a vast extent, 
jg those powers under the withering influences of pa- 
mn, only to their destruction, and the wasting of God's 
earth. Such, we shall see, were the evils attendant upon 
every step in the beautiful land of Italy. 
Vhen Hannibal entered Italy, his army was by no means 
imnerous as when he left Spain. It had sustained great 
es during the march, either in the battles it was forced to 
it, or in the passage of rivers. But at his departure from 
Rhone, it still consisted of 38,000 foot, and above 8000 
88. The march over the Alps, however, destroyed nearly 
f this number, so that he had now remaininc^ only 12,000 
icans, 8000 Spanish foot, and 6000 cavalrv. This ac* 
nt he himself caused to be engraved on a pillar near the 
montorv called Lacinium. It was five months and a half 
se his first setting out from New Carthage, including the 
hteen days he employed in marching over the Alps, when 
set up his standards m the plains of the Po, at the entrance 
Piedmont It was probably then about September. 
Hannibal's first care was to give his troops rest ; but as soon 
be perceived they were fit for action, he began his wild 
ear of slang r. The mhnhitants of the territories of 
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T.xrin rtfu^lnj ti"> ronclii 1«^ an aliianoe with hiir.. br zx 
n:. i • :i \xr.i\^ \ \m i »tv tin ir •'iiy. i-arri'ni it in ihrt-r iiys 
J .: i.i ill? i-pj* >• r> ! » til .iih wr.h iho sword. Tii t: 
I. !. **.r'i'U t:i.- i.ir?<jiri:iM< uiih » niuoh dread. \i^\ •!« 
can.* .nil surriii '..■:• .1 at di>cr»'ii.»n. The rest oi 'Jie 
\«i> li i h:i\t til :i*- til*- $:ini»*. liod they noc been awed \ 
t>rr ir ol thi- l{<^:Tuin ann5. whirh wore now approa 
ll.iin.iUil t-u!i-!ii li-vi. thfri'fore. thai ho had no time ic 
til It i: %v:i.« hi> i!ii«-r(a^ m march up into the country, a 
!• iMjit « 'ini- irnai •xpl'it. suoh as micht inspire th« 
»h>< lii iuw ;lii iii>-iii..r.i>m to join him ^i-iih couddence. 

'lii*- rtpi-l pri<L:r*>£ which iiannibol had nade. a 
K..:i.', all i -M-iMil i\u' L'reaifst consternation throufifh 
i/.y S» I'.ipr .siiiis WAS urdi-rrti to leave Sicily, and hi 
i:*.- r- 111 I •■! 111." i*-«:;ii:ry. and P. Scipio, the other coa 
\;iii.#l l.y I'ln-fd marches towards the enemy, crossed 
ni; 1 ptvhftl his ra:i.p near the Ticinus, a small riri 
calltnl Pt-Miin. near l^'inbardy. 

'I'lif arniifs U in;: now in siirht, the generals on ea 
ni:iil«* n sfv'i rh to th^^ir soldiers preparatory' to the e 
nit -lit. m which s)H'tvh*-s each endeaToured to inspire 
I«i\vtT< with a dfsire of doini; valiantly, or, in other wi 
ri'\«'iu:»" thoir country's wronsrs, either real or iroa, 
ii{H<n thi> iiit'iny. Whtn these were concluded, botJ 
prt'ivintl to enjr.ii.*e. 

S>i])iii iiii>ted in the first line the troopa aimed with : 
w»a{><iii< u!)'l tho liuiilish horse ; and forming his seco 
of thf iliwor oi the confederate cavalry, he advanced 
HaniiiUil advancfd with the whole ofliis cavalry, int 
tr»' of u hiv'h he {x^stevl the troopers who rode witb bridl 
the Nur.iMiiin hi'^rstMuen, who rode without saddles or 1 
on ihi' win:<. in order to surround the enemy. The < 
and cavalry U-iiiir eaifer to engagre. a charge and d: 
slniiehter iii.sucil. The battle continued a long tim 
etpial sii>:cf.ss. ^lany troopers on both sides dismoun 
that the kittle wais carried on between infantry as well 
airy. In the mean time, the Numidians surround 
enoiuy, and changed the rear of the light armed troops. 
first iiud esrapt-d the attack of the cavalry, and troc 
uiidt-r thf horses' feet. The centre of the tloman fon 
hitherto fought with great bravery. Many were kil 
both sides, and even more on that of the Carthaginians 
the Roman troops were thrown into disorder by the 
dians, who attacked them in the rear ; and eapeciall] 
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r^'HiOund the consnl received, which disabled him from continu- 
^ytBg the combat This general, however, was rescued out of 
''**^~ anem3r'i hands by the bravery of his son, then but seven- 
1 yean of a^e, and who afterwards was honoured with 
tumame of Africanus, for having put a period to this 



The consul, though dangerously wounded, retreated in 
good order, and was convey^ to his camp by a body of horse, 
wbo covered him with their arms and bodies : the rest of the 
'•nny followed him thither. He hastened to tne Po, which he 
ciOMed with his army, and then broke down the bridge, by 
'which means Hannibal was prevented from overtaking nim. 

Immediately after the battle of the Ticinus, all the neigh- 
iMmrinff Qauls seemed to contend who should submit them- 
•alves nrst to Hannibal, furnish him with ammunition, and 
enlist in his army. This indeed. Polybius says, was what in- 
duced that ffeneral, notwithstanding the small number and 
weakness of his troops, to hazard a battle ; because nothing 
ebe would oblige the Grauls to declare in his favour, and he 
Tegarded their assistance as his only refuge. 

Sempronius, the consul, upon the orders he had received 
from the senate, had now returned from Sicily to Ariminum. 
From thence he marched towards the Trobia, a small river 
of Lombardy, which falls into the Po, a little above the Pla- 
eentia, where he joined his forces to those of Scipio. Han- 
Bibal advanced towards the camp of the Romans, between 
which only that small river intervened. The armies lying 
io near one another, gave occasion to frequent skirmishes, in 
one of which Sempronius, at the head of a body of horse, 
ffained some advantage over a party of Carthaginians. This 
be construed into a complete victory. He boasted of his hav- 
ing vanquished the enemy in the same kind of fight in which 
his colleague had been defeated, and that he thereby had re- 
Tived the courage of the dejected Romans. He was now, 
therefore, resolved to come to a decisive battle as soon as pos- 
ffible, and he consulted Scipio, out of courtesy, upon the sub- 
ject Scipio entertained a difTorent opinion from himself. 
He represented, that if time should be allowed for disciplin- 
ing the new troops during the winter, they would be much 
fitter for service during the campaign ; that the Gauls, who 
were fickle and inconstant, would disengage themselves from 
Hannibal ; that as soon as his wounds were healed, his pres- 
ence might be of some use in such a weig[hty amir ; in a 
word| he beiought him earnestly to forego his deeign. 
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the Romans paniued them with great eagerness, and 
the Trebia without resistance, but not without great 
jr, beinff forced to wade up to their very arm-pits 
Ipnrii the rivulet, which was swollen with the torrents tnat 
filfkUeii in the night from the neighbouring mountains. 
It^m then about the winter solstice, that is, in December, 
k hsMened to snow that day, and the cold was excessively 
pimsnig. The Romans had left their camp figisting, and 
Hthont having taken the least precaution : whereas, Hanni* 
ittn anny had by his order refreshed themselves, got their 
tlinM in readiness, rubbed themselves with oil, and put on 

ir snnour by their fires. 

^they were thus prepared to meet the Romans, who now 
near, half spent with hun^r, fatigue, and cold. The 
wifmnF^^ defended themselves valiantly for a considerable time; 
hit their cavalry was at length broken by that of the Cartha* 
ffr^^ which was superior in numbers : the infantry also 
Mn soon in great disorder. The soldiers in ambuscaae, sal- 
Ifing out at a proper time, rushed on a sudden upon their 
Mr, and completed the overthrow. A body of above 10,000 
mm resolutely fought their way through the Gauls and Af* 
rieans, of whom, tbsy made a dreadful slaughter ; but as they 
could neither assist tneir friends, nor return to the camp^ the 
my to it being cut ofi* by the Numidian horse and the river, 
liey retreated in good order to Placentia. Most of the rest 
loot their lives on the banks of the river, being trampled to 
leolh by the horses and elephants. Those who escaped 
joined the body above mentioned, and the next night Scipio 
iko retired to Placentia. The Carthaginians gained a com- 
[toe victory, and their loss was inconsiderable, except that a 
ffoat number of their horses and all their elephants but one 
irore destroyed by the cold, rain, and snow. 

In Spain, the Komans had better success in this and the 
Ibllowing campaign ; for Cn. Scipio extended his conquests 
If &r as the river Iberus, defeated Hanno, and took him 
[irisoner. 

Hannibal took the opportunity whilst he was in winter 
luarters, to refresh his troops, and gain the affection and co- 
operation of the natives. For this purpose, after having de- 
Mured to the prisoners whom he had taken from the allies of 
the Romans, that he was not come with a view of making 
wwc upon them, but of restoring the Italians to their liberty. 
lad protecting them against the Romans, he sent them all 
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honi<* t>« their own countries, without requiring \ vsaOL 
(n . v:l7) 

A" «• :i n* ihc wiiit'^r \v:i« Dver. Hannibal set out tovutt . 
Tii"" .i:;v. \%ii::!i»r \\r ^^•5.»rlt^l for two reasons: first, to woi . 
till '.11 ••lii^"" \«liK'h wdiilii ari^^e from the ill-will of tbeGanlif 
\\\. • wiTt ::r» i tif ih»^ lunc stay of his army in their terrso- 
ri> *. .-iiiii vi'Tl* iin{vitif'nt of U-arinc the w dole burden of t 
war. ill whi'h ihi-y had t-nsactHl with no other view than lo 
.'air\ \\ iM!-t till- ooiinirv of ihi-ir rommon enemv; secondk, 
ih.i*. li*- iiiii:ht by 5oiiit' Imlil exploit increase the reputation of 
hii arm* in thf M^hi of all Italy, by carr\nng the war to the 
vi-ry LMt*-> ot K>>ni»>. and at the same time reanimate bit 
irtMijv^ and thf ( i:iiil!<. hi.-* alUi'S, hy the plunder of his enemy's 
\A\\\y lint in his march ovor the A^tonnincs, he WBSOve^ 
takt'ik liy a dreadful storm, which destroyed ^reat numbers of 
hi.« mill The coM, the rain, and the winds of heaven bd- 
{ttart-d v\ conspire for his ruin ; so that the fatigfues which hu 
army ha^i endurtsl in cri>ssiniv the towering Alps, seemed 
1il:Iii \\\ roiniviri5on to thi>se they now sufiered. He there- 
tnre m.iirheti Uick to I'lacentia. where he again fougfht with 
St-mpmiiius. wlio was returned from Rome; in which con- 
test thf lii>> on lM>th sides vi-as nearly equal. 

WhiUt ilaiinikil was in these wmter quarters, he adopted 
a true (*:inhai;inian stratacrem. He was surrounded with 
fi<*klr and inrnnsftiint natives, and the friendship he had con- 
tr:i>*ti*.l with th«>m was but of recent date; he had reason, 
thiTrKiri'. to anprrheml a chancfc in their disposition, and, 
ron^ieiiu'-nily. that attempts would be made upon his lif& To 
stvure liimself from these apprehended dangers, he ordered 
clothed to l>e made, and false hair, suited to every age. Of 
these he .ct^metimrs wore one, sometimes another, and so dis- 
i;uistMl liiniM-lf, that even his most intimate acquaintance could 
scarcely rrcoi^'nise iiim. 

At koine. Cn. Scrvilius and C. Flaminius had been ap- 
pointetl consuls. Hannibal, having advice that the latter was 
adranced already as far as Arretium, a town of Tuscany, re- 
fli^lved to meet him. I'wo ways being shown him, he chose 
the .shoitest, thouirh almost impassable, by reason of a fen 
which he was compelled to pass over. Here his army suf- 
fertni incredible hardships. During four days and three 
nights, they marched mid-leg in water, and consequently 
could obtain no rest. Hannilud himself, who rode upon the 
only elephant lefl, could hardly surmount the danger. His 
long want of sleep, and the thick vapours which exhaled 
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^^iQm that place, together with the unhealthiness of the season, 
^Nm him one of his eyes. 

Jji^ Hannibal, having extricated himself from this dangerous 
ion, and refreshed his troops, marched onwards, and 
~ his camp between Arretium and Fesulae, in the rich- 
and most fruitful j)art of Tuscany. His first endeavours 
re to discover the disposition of Flaminius, in order that 
km miffht take advantage of his weak side, which, Polybius 
pm^ £ould always be the chief study of a general. He was 
Iwnned that Flaminius was conceited of his own merit, bold 
mmrpsmne, rash, and fond of grlory. To plunge him the 
OMper m> these excesses, to which he was by nature prone, 
iEhimibal inflamed his impetuosity, by laying waste and burn- 
klffthe whole country in his sight. 

«« Flaminius was not of a temper to continue inactive in his 
Oump, even if Hannibal had not thus wantonly provoked him. 
fiat when he saw the territories of his allies' laid waste, he 
iboaght it would reflect disgrace upon him should he suflfer 
tbe Miemy to ransack Italy without control, and even advance 
to die very walls of Rome without meeting any resistance. 
He rejected with scorn the prudent counsels of those who ad* 
TSied nim to wait for his colleague, and to be satisfied for the 
present with checking the devastations of the enemy. 

In the mean time, Hannibal was still advancing towards 
Rome, having Cortona on the lefl, and the lake Thrasymenus 
cm his right When he saw that the consul followed close 
afier him, with the design to give him battle, in order to pre- 
vent his march, having observed that the ground was conve- 
nient for an engagement, he thought only of making prepa- 
rations for it The lake Thrasymenus and the mountains of 
Cortona form a very narrow defile, which leads into a larsfo 
valley, lined on the side with hills of a considerable height, 
and closed at the outlet by a steep hill of diiHcult access. On 
this hill Hannibal, after having crossed the valley, came and 
encamped with the main body of his army, posting his light- 
armed in£uitry in ambuscade on the hills on the rif ht, and 
Sirt of his cavalry behind those on the lefl, aa far almost as 
e entrance of the defile, through which Flaminius was 
obliged to pass. Hannibal, having permitted him to advance 
with his forces above half-way through the valley, and see- 
ing the Roman vanguard near him, gave the signal for battle, 
and commanded his troops to appear from their hiding-place, 
in order that he might attack them from all quarters. 

They were not yet drawn up in order m batde, nor had 
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'.•i»-v \\.' ir ir:n* .n rt'.Tii'i*'?*. wh»"n they innn:! iheraselveBtf 

• . K . .•..., :.f. I I I a ::. '::»i-m. ail w»T»/ ihrown imo 
.: . • Kj i::!*:.!!". :ii>'i:'* ii:i laiinUti ir. So i;eneTai a con- 
•••: .i:. !'.. .i:..:i. i:»-'i In* «.'Ui:irs. anti exhorttnl them to cut 
:.'.. i.^ ..♦ * .1 pi^vi'.'-' «:'.ri iht ir swords throuj"!! liie midst of 
V. • I. ::i\ i'-.t i;»' I'siij.iii uiii.'h rrii:n«.d rvrrv where. ihe 
.;..!: ji *'i ■ .'.> ■! \'uv I lit my. :inJ a I'-iij that was I'lsen. pre- 
\...'i ! \;^ I*:::; >• •fi «»r hrarl Th«» Komanj, however, 
« '.■ :» : • \ -*.»u '.:.• li;- Ivis ^ irr(>iintlf(l by the enemy ai ihe 
'. ;k u.'.:. r. r. ,- -i! »s4\ipi»\ i-oinnn'iict.tl the sins^uie whh 
I- . r ."^ • •!• .1 u :* iM liiry «»I thr coiiil«tant8. that not i 

i.i ••.•:. t J rtiv ; ti.-.iv»»l ih»' sh<x*k:i of an earthquake, 
u M . !. i;»> ..»■; ::i '.Hat .■t»;intry al ih*.- tim»*. and buried whole 
•.• - i:. : : i* Al ii:i;!h Fiaiiiiiiius U-iiii? $lain bv one of 
till l!!**'!!-:!.!!! 1 1 ril*. ifi»- H«imiins rii^i. Ctrcat numbers, en- 
!• i\ i-.iMj !> j'avi- ih'insi'IvfS. h*a|>«'d into the lake : whibt 
i>:i.- «. ■'..-•■•tinv: lii^ ir ••iirsf tu thv mountains, fell into the 
f'i:M:i\ « !. Hi i* Six thi>n^and only, by dint of courage, cs- 

• .i;>. : :. 'ill tif lit 1 !. and the next dav thev also were taken 
; ".N WH [> III thi< hit! If iri.OUO Honians were slain. Han- 
111 - li ^' 'i'. Uii k ihi- I«:itiiis. who were allies of the Romans, 
ii:'. I \\i-iT kw II ro'.iiitrv. without demanding a ransom. He 
< '11 '. >:: !t .i s* arrh !i> Ih' made fi^r the body of Fiaminius. in 
frii-r to L'i\i> It iifirial : hut it could not be found. He after- 
\;iri«> p'.i! lii> tr<)(>|t.'t into quarters of refreshments, and so- 
i.!M.../. 1 iii» luMi rals nf iliirty of his chief ollioers, who were 
kii'.' 1 111 ill- bri'i'.l'-. lie lost in all but 1500 men, most of 

U hiUll WiTf * iaul:« 

Iiii!:i<li i!'ly alter. HanniKil despatched a courier to Ca^ 
tliMvrr. uitii tiir- ij.-ws o( h'\9 succoss. This caused the great- 
i>! joy t'T ih- pn s>iit. irave birth to the most promising hopes 
t'.>r till- tiiciri-. and rt-viv»-<l the courage of all the citizens. 
Til' V nuw pitpirfd with crreat ardour, to send necessary 
9ii**iiuis iiitii Italy and S)>:un. 

( U\ till' rt)nrrary. Hmiu; was filled with universal grief and 
nlariii. as sunn a:: the pretor liad pronounced from the Rostra 
till- tiiJlowiMij wonls : "We have lost a great battle." The 
.«i-Mat<\ Ntudiuu.< of nothiii:>- but the public welfare, thought 
that rt'fiiurse niu.<t now be had to extraordinary remedies. 
Tlicy therefore ap^xiinted Uuintus Fabius dictator, a person, 
as CdMspii-uous for his wi.<doni as his birtL It was tne cus- 
tom at Uomr. that the moment a dictator was nominated, all 
other authority ceased, that of the tribunes of the people ex* 
ceptcd. M. ^linucius was appointed general of hia hone. 





ilA^ the ] of Thrasjrmenus, Hannibal, not thinking it 

~^ 'to marcn directly to Home, contented himself with 

the country. He crossed Umbria and Picenum, and 

days' march, arrived in the territory of Adria. He 

a considerable booty in this march. Inspired with 

^ and unrighteous enmity to the Rcmians, he cruelly 

jiJPlMMnded that all who were able to bear arms should be 
' ;*||i the sword ;, and meeting no obstacle, he advanced as 
J^pnlia, plundering the countries which lay in his way, 
:majhag desolation wherever he came, in order to com- 
\e natives to dis^iga themselves from their alliance 
die Romans : and to «jhow all Italy, that Rome itsdf 
id him the palm of victory. 
'f JUiufly followed by Minucius, and four legions, had 
fMVflied ftook Rome in quest of the enemy, but with a firm 
flMBladoii not to let him take the least advantage, nor to ad- 
i^Hl^e one step till he had first reconnoitred every place, nor 
lliud « battle till success should be certain. 

Am wooa as both armies were in sififht. Hannibal, to terrify 
Alt' BtNcnan forces, oJSfered them battle, by advancing almost 
In tbnr very intrenchments. Finding, however, every thiiiff 
|Baei» he retired ; blaming, in aj^pearance, the cowardice oi 
mb flBemy, whom he upbraided with having lost the valour 
iptirh had so much distinguished dieir ancestors ; but fretting 
fc inm idly to find he had to do with a general whose tempera- 
BOiVl was so different to that of his predecessors : and that 
ho Romans, instructed by their defeat, had at last made 
dioice of a commander capable of opposing Hannibal. 

Hannibal perceived that the dictator would not be formida- 
bfe to him by the boldness of his attacks, but by the prudence 
and regularity of his conduct, which he foresaw would em- 
hamoB him much. The only circumstance he now wanted 
lo know was, wliether the new general had firmness enough 
to pursue steadily the plan he appeared to have adopts. 
He endeavoured, therefore, to shake his resolution by the de- 
ferent movements which he made, by laying waste the lands, 
plundering the cities, and burning the towns and villages. 
At one time, he would raise his camp with precipitation, and 
a^ another, stop short in some valley out of the common routOi 
to try whether he could not surprise him in the plain. Fa- 
bius, however, still kept his troops on the hills, out without 
losing sight of Hannibal; never appearing near enough to 
cmne to an engagement ; nor yet keepmg at such a distance 
M Biighl give lum an opportunity of escaping. He never 

24* 
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.- _• ' A-i* :. \ .:; ?..,*h: >n.:ri'.»:s:.-.*.i 
..:..*::•;* ;..4 : a.-.vT:;.« :h- a:n'. 
• . . ■ .• ...— :.•.••, r» \ :v»^i :::■■ : u:;o: *. -i 

M .:-• ..:-...:. ^- xi.n-i an immense Uxw ir* C 

■ 

1 • .• :.- :. . : ..i.; -;•. ani wh;.*h iiv rtrsonrtti for it 
V -' •. i'» -. :■■•. :.•■ • ..in* longer c^.»n'.inue in a 
».: /^ -...-..•. : ■. ■- y iri*. wh!-h m>t»/ iv.'«re acr^eat 
I. •'-.:. .*;..": ::.» «-.:^«ii5:vn:e of an army: a 
u: r- :. u ... :.i\: :--• :i : '^.-.^^i :o Mke up his winii 
:• -• .::. ■ j /..ir-h**. r-"'k<. ar.i Mnis : while ihe 1 
\% . . :....• :'\^^r^ ;.♦.!.!•.!•;". <iippii»^ from Capua. i 
r •.«: -.ksr.- : l*..».v H» ::n:rt'! »re rt-s*">lred to win;e. 
y . • : .: ;r.i*.v *'.;r>^'>i 'hat Hannibial would be i 
! - ■ .r . •..•• m::.- way he ,'axn»-. and thai he miirhl 
. : ". : :r;:.j h:# rsarch. He beean by throwini! 
?..■•■ ■ *.•:•. : :rw* ps mio i'asilinum. and iherebvseo 
:•..-. '".i.. : a:.. *:: ;.i:t\i on ihe Vulmnius. which sepfi 
:: ■ : :•:: :.■* ■:" Ka!- rnuiu from lh<x*e of Qipua: he 
•A • > :•! I :.. i 4'»'»" n.vii 10 seize the only outlet thr 
u ■. :. n.i:.:.;r<i! ••.».: p;is« : and then, accord in e to his 

v-.«" :•■. ;•■*:-! !:::v.sv.f wjih the remainder of the armvc 

» • • • < 

i ■ * :;r..'..ij:..Mn< arrived and encamped in the plain s 
i" - ■; • : : .' : : . ■ : ! .: .i : : . < And now the o ra ft y Han niba 1 fel 
::.■ •: ir- :.• h.i i !.i:i fir Flam in i us at the detile of Th 
!:. ■. > :::: 1 :: >«- ::.i-: i:niv>«:t le for him to extricate hi 
I' ' . ::. > .:;::'.■ \r.y. there S i:>j but one pass, of whicl 
1\ '.iii.yW'r* :••*>. v-f-.l Fabiu?. fanc\-in8r himself su 
). .^ { :■ y. u.i-' »!.!y »' "iiiriviiiir how to seize iL He tial 
Ks:i.>- •. :i:: I :::. ; r:'^Jbi:I!y was in his favour, with the J 
«'!" • TM-. J ail 1 1, i t.^ i\w war by a sinele battle. He th< 
:.:. :; x* r.ii. !• >.<, :.^ ^IciVr the aitack till the next day. 

liaiiii::«:ii jw.-.tivoi that his own artilices were nov 
pi. y* i a j.iin.-'. Lira. In such junctures as these, a genera 
i]»'t'i ..I uir.jsira! prrsonce of mind and fonitude, to view 
P'T ill its ut:!:«i>: »\\ci\t without bein^ dismayed, and proi 
tit tisiii o-.it ix;vdiems. Hannibal showed himself equ 
this : ho imnu-diatelv caused 2000 oxen to be collect^ 
ordered small bundles of ^ine branches to be tied to 
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and towards the dead of night, these vme branches 
«t on fire, and the oxen driven with violence to the top 
kiUs where the Romans were encamped. 
soon as the poor animals felt the flame, the pain ren- 
them furious, and they flew up and down on all sides, 
let fire to the shrubs and bushes they met in their way. 
mber of light armed soldiers accompanied the oxen, who 
Ofders to seize upon the summit of the mountain, and to 
ge the R(Mnans, if they should meet them. Every thing 
^ened as Hannibal had foreseen. The Romans who 
fded the defile, seeing the fires spread over the hills 
ieh were above them, and imagining that it was Hannibal 
kbkg his escape by torch light, quitted their post, and ran 
to the mountams to oppose his passage. The main body 
the aimy not knowing what to think of this tumult, and 
ibiiiB himself not darin? to move while it was dark, for fear 
M suiprise, waited for the return of the day. Hemnibal em- 
nced this opportunity, marched his troops and the spoils 
teough the defile, which was now unguarded, and rescued 
lit anny out of a snare, in which, had Fabius been more 
lisorous, it would have been destroyed, or greatly weakened. 
The Carthaginian army returned to Apulia, still pursued 
nd harassed by the Romans. The dictator bein^ obliged to 
take a journey to Rome, on account of some religious cere- 
Bicmies, earnestly entreated Minucius before his departure not 
to Tenture an engagement This entreaty was disregarded : 
die very first opportunity that oflered itself, whilst part of 
Hannirars troops were mraging, Minucius charged the rest 
•nd gained some advantage. He immediately sent advice oi 
k to Rome, as if he had obtained a considerable victory. The 
news of this, with what had just before occurred at the pas- 
nge of the defile, raised complaints at the slow movements 
aiM timorous circumspection of Fabius. Matters, indeed. 
were carried so far, that the Roman people gave his general 
of horse an equal authority with him, a circumstance never 
known before. The dictator was upon the road when he re- 
ceived advice of this ; for he had leit Rome in order that he 
might not witness what was contriving against him. His 
constancy, however, was not shaken. He was sensible that 
though ms authority was divided, his skill in the art of war 
WBB superior. 

Minucius, grrown arrogant at the advantage gained ove' 
hit colleague, proposed that each should command a da 
akernntelyi or even a longer time. But Fabius rejected th 



* . •:-- ■.--' -■.•. . ■. ; M-.r.uci.:* Hf tr.-.ri^'rechMa 
•-.!» .*-■ ■ •.:,!•. ;: !:\::^:i: b* iii ms power W 
! .'„•-. — i: ' I'' : ::.•' Anv.y v*nK*h hr^ o zuniamled. 
ij -•::-. . 1... i.*^: ;«!«»\i ui me K« :iua campi, 

»-•.• ■-: :.-i' ;: ir.a? i.>s«rn*:v^n S^cwtvn :he 'wc com- 

•• ri •'•r* -- ..ik: a siiAif :or ihe nsh Miuacius. 
» • 1 1* - . Ht -r. -ic^M ih^ enemy .>n ;m eminence. 
! % : ' ir ' •*■*•■ i:* ^TJtf ." ."^nceAietl. Hi* irsx»j« were 
. t . '- ■«■• : >• ■ r. mi wtrv i:f*"*n ihe p.Mni ol feeiag 

."<- *"-'. Kj-._*. ilirr^*\i by ;he outcries of thi 

T» . ..1-: -a ••: I ■■-: "-.^ h.^ <<vj:er«» - Le« us haAentotlH 
i'»-.*ji- "' VI.-:. ■.;* .'.c \» de* and suaCvh ihe rktorr 
■ ^ ^,- -.- I •: ^i:.«r. trocn our Ieliv*w<itixen8 a contet" 

• - ^» - i-i- Ir-j succour n-as Terv s^rsMnable; for 

■• 'C Hi--"..Su :.* K^uod a recrettC. ^'he ianer, as he 
» .J .v» -V r *-- -■ ■ l-i- '^^ ciouii whicii had been k»f 

* * " ; . -.I*' rxrttc'.x o:' the mouotaios, had aC iaA bunt 
« • ** I •. *. ;r:i:^. tad cnuwd a murhtr storm.** This im- 
?• -.I- «- .".■•'.? rr;v:-rvd br the dictator, opefied the eves of 
V -! .' .« ^^ i*:A".owIedced hs enur, and idunied imok^ 

2« ^u:t 4Xki ol>Abeac«. 
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\a *.::•* :ec*-ir.-r^ of ^hv campaiim, Co. Scipio haring fod- 
:t'' V ir.jL-ik-rO '.b.e Odrshd^nm deet commanded by namil- 
.\«- --Tf-jr-^i iz. ir.i ux^k swenty-dve ships;, wkh a quantity of 
-. -\ <>*: ^ r&2f Tv.':orT uu^e the Kooiaiis sensible that 
:'-:".- .z"'. '.' S? rttr.K'u'jirir acteotire to the aflairs of Spain, 
:>N M :<^ HA!rr..M^. .•*.•• vi Id druw I'rv^in thence supplies both of 
vr.'V. \ ■ : "v. T.-.y Ajcoruuiiriy, they sent a fleet thither, the 
.->••.■ I „ 4.:: i wher^.'' wu5 *::ven to P. Scipio, who, after, his 
A':.> I. ■.:: Sim.:*, h.w.n^ joined his brother, did the common- 
\y-jL\:\ vc 'V 4:rt\i: 5«*rvu-e. Till that time, the Romans had 
r.i'^-T v^::v:r-\i vv.nid the Ebrv>; but now they crossed it, 
atid oArr.-xi :ht".: :inii« luiioh tknher up into the connliy. 

'rhr« oirv".:iv.5t:i!ic-o whioh cotitributed moat to promote their 
prv>^rt*^ \:\ Slviiii. w^s ihe treachery of a Spaniard in Sagun- 
turn HazuiiIuI kid U'lx there the children of the most dis- 
tiiicuishtxi :'.uuilu^ m S(\iin. whom he had taken as hostages. 
Abelox. for *> this S(«iniard \%-as called, persuaded BosCar,the 
gorenior of the city, to send back these young men iniD their 
country, in oxder.' br that means, to attach the inhahitinti 
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- thaginian interest Abelox preraikd, 

rms cJ ged with the coimnimion ; hat instead of con* 
them home, he delivered them to the Romans, who 
da presented them to their parents, hy which means 
Aqr. aequired their amity. 



^- TBX AFFAIRS IN ITALY aSftTnED. 

The next spring, (216 years b. c.,) C. Terrentius Tarro 

Lb .£milius Paulus were chosen consuls at Rome. In 

campaign, which was the third of the second Punic war, 

Ronuins formed their army into eight legions, which they 

mr did hefore, each consisting of 5000 men, exclusive oi 

alHet. As for the troops of the allies, their infantry was 

' to that of the legions, but they had three times as many 

Each of the consuls had commonly half the troops of 

allies, with two legions, in order for them to act separately, 

it was very seldom that all these forces were used at the 

time, and in the same expedition. 

Tarro, at his settins^ out from Rome, had declared opevlfj 

that he would meet the enemy at the first opportunity, and 

pat an end to the war ; adding, that it would never be ter* 

sninated so long as such men as Fabius should head the Ro- 

nun armies. An advantage which he gained over the Car- 

tlMagioians greatly inereawd his arrogance, and confirmed 

him in his determination. Hannibal, however, regardless 

atill of human sufierin^, considered this loss a real advantage ; 

Iwing persoadad that it would serve as a bak for the consuFs 

f^fflwMi—^ and prompt him to a battla It was afterwards dia- 

covered thai Hannibal was redueed to such a scarcity of pro- 

Tmona^ that he could not have subosted ten days longer. 

Hie Spaniards moreover, were already medkating leaving 

hom^ so that he must have retreated from It^y, had not 

YavTO being thrown in his way. 

The two armies came in »ght of each o^cer near OEuanafr, 
m little towa in Apulia, situated en the river Aufidua As 
I&nnibal was encamped in a level country, and his cavalry 
•Bpeiior to that of the Romans, jflSmiliuadid not think proper 
Id engage in such a place: he wished to draw the enemy into 
m spot, where the ii&uitry might have the greatest share in 
tbe action ; but his coflea^oe, whe was inejpperieoced, was 
ef a eeatrar^ omnion. Sc^ is the ifsconvemenee of a divided 
command : jeuomy, a diiparity of tempeni) or a dif^rsity et 
viaws^ tttatwi ftaEng te eieais dissTrnsinn 



^f^'j t:i« 5EroNr rone wak. 

I . I- -i.i: ••'* •*.".:: ':..< :•-* W*^. without cor.5n'.v.r.: Vi cd- 
•,.,j . V.-- . '.•■ iiv -a:. :i h»- ha-i ihc O'-mmar/i. ■".■■rtbe 
... :...■: .; * . .:• :; a'.:» rnato days.) r^tparoi ici 
W . ■ :. : : r-. '.v his wish, and aher clsemngtt 

•V ...... <•.;., ::..r i'.i ca^'-.ilrv, !hev;oaid Ml 

• ._..•".:. .'.••: y !.;:h» r.!ha: V'-u may inviro\ViC^*!i 
. . •: .:.ii ::.- •..- . :' : ha\:!ic rtdiiot'd ihe Rjik^w 

• •. : .:.:!' J : .i:. r!.j:ij''.:!i»jiii. After three siai 
>.- *- .•..•.:.*..*:.: '.hv r» iiiviiilrance of y\.!ur ClV^.a^ 
!. ■ • •-.:• :• rii u» m*;^;:' y ■•: wi'Ax o"»!iraire ? By iholonMi 

- . . .r.»- ■:*»-.'i:i»' masi»-r* oi" ih»» open c«^nr.try. W 
: - . • • ■. ; ;i; j^ ^ji^sMM III" all tht* oitirs. and (I presume 
.. • . i.. ::.. :::..-* :in»l i»»wir of iho llomans. ItisnoC 
u .. ;• u- \v:»j.'. ^l:! aoti.'ii ; I trust in the gods, that yott 
A ..... r.v jT" •::•■.*♦•.'« voririttl.' This sjx'ech, so fialieT- 

' « . :ini <o :iin:oil to the desires of his armv, 
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1 -v .i::i..- > \\i rc vrrv unetjual in number. That of 
!*•.• 11 -. '.: >. :«. i^iiMij the allies, amounted to SO.OOO foot, 
.i::i '.'• • »".'•••" :.. .*»•; that of the Carthaginians to 40.000 
: • '. .: ■'. \ '.'•'"» h-.irs^'. .Kniilius commanded the riirhl wing 
I : !..• K ...:ii:>. Varro the left, and Serviiius, one of the con- 
5 ;!- ■: i:.- la?: y tar. was jnx?iod in the centre. Hannibal, 
\\ r. • j..'>- .-Sfi i\:»' art of tiirnini» every incident to adrantage, 
hi 1 p «*•-! !.i!ii<il:' «o that the wind Vulturnus, (a wind an- 
>ui I :!.j :• :•;-■ ii. k-. rn >irivco, or hot wind which blows from 
li.i j.i.ir:! r . i \i\wA for many days totjethcr,) which rises at 
y,A\' -1 ''1 .1*. '!)'*. >hi!uKl Mow directly in the faces of the Romans 
iluiiM.: 'Air ti.'l:!. an 1 rover them with dust; then keeping the 
ri\> ! Aiitliins on hi< Irft, and p^>siing his cavalry in the wiogs, 
l.>- f TrniMl tl'.r main Kvly oi the Spanish and Gaulish infantry, 
wiiioh h»* jk;>!»iI ill ihi* centre, with half the African heavy 
annt'd f<)ot on thiir ri>:hi, and half on their left, on the same 
line with tht'ir cavalry. His army being thus drawn up, he 
plaofil him<flf at tho head of the Spanish and Gaulish infantry, 
and havini: drawn them out of the line, advanced to give bat* 
tlt\ rounding his front as he drew near the enemy, and ex- 
ttMulini: hi.< llanks in the sha)^ of a half moon, in order that 
he miirht loave no interval between his main body and the 
rest of iho line, which consisted of the heavy armed infantry. 
The result of this battle was dreadful The Romanii were 



^led, and, occoidmg to lavj, 43,000 haman beings 
Hannibal himseif, great as bis thirst was for le- 

1 lighter, seenifl to nave been at this time satisfied ; 

cried out several times to his soldiers, "Spare the tbh- 
^d." Among the skin was .^knilius; Servilius; Minu- 
^*iie late g-oneral of horse to Pabiua ; two qufflstors ; one 
BVenty militaiy tribuoes ; niBiiy who had been consuls ; 
^uracore senators. Ten thousand men, who had been 
'-^a guard ilie camp, surrendered to the enemy. Varro, 
^^ousul, through whose rashness this disastei had oc- 
^^^d, escaped with the remnant of the army into the adja- 
~ ides. Thus Hannibal remained master of the field, he 
chiefly indebted for this, as well as for his formn vie* 
to the superiority of his caviilry OTor that of the Ro- 

larbal, one of the Cartha^ian generals, advised Han- 
march without loss of tune to Rome, promising him, 
t within live days they should sup in the Capitol. Hanni- 
t answering, that it was a matter which required mature 
;^*TObe ratio n : "I see," replied Maharbal, "that the goda have 
I^^H endowed the same man with all talents. You, Hannibal, 
^^How how to conquer, but not to make the best use of a vie- 

^ a k asserted, that this delay saved Rome, and the empire. 
^IT it did, it must not be attributed to the error of Hannibal, 
^"^w Male have supposed. His will whs to raze the vety foun- 
^dMiona of Rome to the ground ; but, restrained by a higher 
NrPnm, who ruleth unseen, and sometimes unknown among 
N UMH, he was fearful of prosecuting at this time the desire of 
^ hil heart : hence we majr safely alHrm, that Rome was saved 
% fay the interposition of Divine Providence. 
~z BooiL after the battle of Canox, Hannibal had despatched 
4l bii brother Mago to Carthage, with the news of his victory, 
39 and at the same time to demand succours, in order that he 
C: might be ertabled to nut an end to the conflict, 
C On his arrival, Ma^o, in full senate, made a lofty speech, 
h in which be extolled his brother's exploits, and dispkyed die 
4 great advantages he had obtained over the Romans. And, 
tt to give a more lively idea of the gre^ness of the victory, he 
^ poured out in the middle of the senate a bushel of gold nnga 
r vhicb had been taken from the fingers of such of the Roman 

- nobility as had fallen in"the battle of Cannte, with the inten- 

- tion, no doubt, of irtflaming their avarice, for which ibey were 
' proveEbisJ, that he might toe moie teadily obtain his denamdt ; 
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Irft 10 J''[- n-i iijv^n his own p«^r«oii:iI r»-sources. His ani|i 
w^« n-'U r-l«K"«i !.^ -y^inHMoi.t. ami '.MKKi horse: andkwii 
htii** i!ir, •>>-''»•■■• • f twm, in an ••n«iiiy's \:.>'.ir.:rY. :o seiMBi 
alt i^' ■il\ii»ii.''' i* }»>t.«! ■ ii' awi' his new auitrs: topre«il| 
hi* ■ i I .■••i»«|M' ->. .1:. 1 !'rin ii»\v om"? : ami 10 keep:heMi 
wi'.h i-i\:ifi!;iL*»' :i.-ii:i>! iw«i ariiiits uf iho Romans, wm 
w» ri rtvriiiTi-*! • v- ry Y«*ar T\\*- truth is. bKiunds were set ti. 
hi* Miih:i!l«»wii! :i!!iVi!i '11 ati'l r» voiiL'»- ^y a sujH?rior Powii 
a:t i h»- w.i> i.« U- ** !.! hniiif\ not liookt-d wiih the wreath oft] 
rw'.K'T. bill "oloilKii v\i!h shame." 

THANSACTluNS nKI.ATIV; TO SrAlX AND SARDISU. 

The two Si'ipiiv still ountinnvJ in the command of Spaki 
(b i- '1\\.) an-i ih» ir anus wi-re making: considerable pnh 
pr»<s ihtif, wh' II Asui r 11 U-il. who alone seemed able toe 
wi'.h thiin. rti"tivitl orders frum Carthage to march inioli 
\o \hv nluf oi" llunnilial his brother. Before that gene; 
s» : flit. hi» wrote to the senate to convince them of the necea- 
si:y of sin-lini: a fffneml in his stead who was capaUeof 
o;«;»«'>ini: ihi* K«»nians. Imilco was therefore sent ihiiher with 
nn army, and Asdnibal set out upon his march in order to 

i*i)in hi?* bruther. The news of his departure was no soonei 
kimwn. than the greatest part of Spain was subjected bvtbe 
S*-ipi«»!5. Thesi* two irenorals. animated by such signal eu^ 
cess. resi>Ivpd lo prevrnt Asvlrubal, if possible, from leaiing 
S{Kiin. Thry cnnsiderixi the danger 10 which the Romans 
wuiild bo ex)»5iti if. UuniT scan* el v able to resist Hannibftl 
nlone. tht^y should K^ attnckeii by the two brothers with their 
unittd ft>rcr.*« Thry therefore pursued Asdrubal, and orer- 
came him. .«o tiiat he could neither continue his march for 
Italy, nor rrmain in Spain. 

'i'he Carthairinians had no better success in Sardinia. De- 
sign in i^ to take advant;i{re of some rebellion, which they had 
fomtMited in that country, they lost 12,000 men in a batde 
foui;ht airain:<t the Romans, wlio took a still greater number 
of prisoners, among whom were Asdrubol, sumaraed Calvus, 
Hanno. and Mago, (not HannibaFs brother,) who were dis- 
tinguished by their birth as well as military exploits. 

THE AFFAIRS IN FTALT RESUMED. 

From the time of Hannibal's abode in Capua, the Cartha- 
ginian afiaiis in Italy no longer supported their former repu- 
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M. Marcellus, first as pretor, and afterwards as con- 
id contributed very much to this revolution. He 
sd Hannibal's army on every occasion, (b. c. 211-^ 
leized upon his quarters, forced him to raise sieges, and 
lefeated him in several en^gements : so that he was 
the Sword of Rome, as Fabius had before been termed 
ckler. 

what most affected Hannibal was, to see Capua be- 
by the Romans. In order, therefore, to sustain his 
Hon among his allies by a vigorous support of those 
eld the chief rank as such, he nastened to the relief of 
ty, brought forward his forces, attacked the Romans, 
Offht several battles to oblige them to raise the siege. 
ra. seeing all his measures defeated, he marched hasti- 
tLfd Rome, (b. o. 211,) in order to make a powerful 
on. 

mibal was not without hope of being - able, in the first 
'nation, to storm some part of Rome, and thus drawing 
>man generals with all their forces from the siege oi 
to the relief of their capital ; at least he flattered him- 
at if, for the sake of continuing the siege, they should 
their forces, their weakness might then offer an occa- 
ither to the Capuans or himself, of engaging or defeat* 

le was surprised at this movement, but not confounded, 
posal being made by one of the senators, to recall all 
nies to succour Rome, Fabius declared, that it would 
tneful in them to be terrified, and forced to change their 
res upon every movement of Hannibal. They there- 
ily called a portion of the army and one of the gene- 
u Fulvius, the pro-consul, from the siege, 
mibal, afler making some devastations, drew up his 
,n order of battle iSfore the city, and the consul did 
ne. Both sides were preparing for the cpnflict, when 
mt storm obliged them to separate. They were no 

returned to their respective camps than the face of the 
IS grew serene, as though pleased with having pre- 

the strife. 

the circumstances which most confounded Hannibal 
that whilst he lay encamped at thp^ gates of Rome, the 
as had sent out recruits for the army in Spain at an- 
nate ; and that the ground whereon his camp was pitched 
sen sold, notwithstanding that circumstance, for its full 

Bo bare&ced a contempt stung Hannibal to the quick ; 
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rill fj- -i I'l iiiriiis \v.i5 irry niii-'h rli:inL:«Nl in S|ui:.. 
I. Jl J l'tt>- i '.iMh.i::iiii.iii> li.kl thn-f :iiii)i«-s in ih:ti ri'Un- 
ii\ ■■■I' " ■;i!!i.in«l'"«l I'V .V?«.iruK-il. \\\v soil iif < ii.^J:^!* . tin- 

> : i ' \ \^!ri))>ul. >*>ii 1*1 HaniiliMr: smd :i thinl niuK-r 
Ml. ■■. \\!».' li I i I'liinl ilir tii>i AslniUil Tin- twt) Sripii*, 
* :.■ .- .!!■ ! I' :MiM*, \\i ri- !nr tiiijiiiiii: llu^r forris, :iiii! :i:- 
!.i. Kill : Vm- flu :nv m piintiilv. whit'h was ihr caiisr o\' tluii 
I'l :i rill \ a-.rtf.I thai ("in us. with a siiuU iuiiiiIht hI" lu- 
lu.i!.*. .iiil in. '"Ill ('•■Itilit'iiii.s (;t [V'opio of aiu'iohl S|wi:; 

> .; |« "» .\ !.• Ii.i\.' !»iin ill s» ii.l*-»l iVuin i Vltar. who. in nniu".- 
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uili:!ii iii.'ivr ll'iii:iiis.) >!'. •nil iiiaivh a:.r:iiii>t A>'liu! ;.i. :':.' 
^ ii • ! II :::iiliMi . uliilM l*ii) lids, with t]i«' mnainiitT cf !):• 
ti>:. r^. •-.MtipK^ril I't liiiiiKiiis aini till' luiliaii ollios. slioulil au 

\.i:; ' .i-.'.ii:i>t ihi- olhrl" Iwn i^rlHTals. 

I'llI'M .^ \\:i<> \:ili(|lli>llfil lilM To tht' two ItMiliT.^ ilO li::; 

t.» iijui..-. . M.i>irii.^>a. ilalf wiih thf virtoiiis lu' hail hur 
r lirii'i '.t r S\|i)i.in. juinril hiiiisi'It'. anil was soon to 1k' !.<; 
loAiii'. Iri'hluii.^. a |ii>\vi-rriil Spanish pi iiirtv 'Ihr aiiiiit 
iMiiM' !■• .ill i-iiiMuit-iiii lit. ami thi' Nonians. so loiiir as ihi v lui. 
thi ir •:i-iii ral at lin-ir hfail. inailc a rttiira-jrous n-siMan«'' 
hilt hf luiiii: .>lain. ihoM' \^\io hud cSi'aptHl tlio oariKiLit' m 
iMlii-.l thi'HiM'Jvrs hy tiit;hl. 

'i'hr tlii'iM' Victorious arinii'S inaivhiH] iiiiniLMliutflv in (pit; 
ol' t'n'iis. in oiiltT ti> put an end to the war hy his licha 
Ciieus was lUrcady nion: than half vanquished by the dt-sei 
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of his allies, who all forsook him, and left to the 'Roman 
lis this important instruction — never to let their own 
be exceeded in numbers by those of foreigners. Cneus 
A that his brother was slain, and his army defeated, 
aeeinff such great bodies of the enemy arrive. He smr- 
him but a short time, beinff killed in the engagement, 
t two great men were equally lamented by their citizens 
ttUies ; and Spain deepl^r felt their loss, because of the 
and moderation of their conduct. 
le extensive countries seemed now mevitably lost ; but 
mdour of L. Marcius, a private ofRcer of the equestrian 
\T^ preserved them to the Romans. Soon aiVer. the 
Ager Scipio was sent thither, who severely revengpea the 
th of his father and uncle, and restored the affairs of Rome 
IB Spain to a flourishing condition. 

THB AFFAmS IN ITALY RBSUUfSD. 

v'One unforeseen defeat, which occurred b. o. 207, rained 
ill the measures and blasted all the hopes of Hannibal vAtk 
iigard to Italy. The consuls of this year, which was the 
lierenth of the second Punic war, were C. Claudius Nero 
ipd M. Livius. The latter had for his province the Cisalpine 
Qml, where he was to oppose Asdrubal, who it was reported 
WM preparing to pass the Alps. The forn»er commanded in 
Am country of the Brutians and In Lucania, that is. in'the o]h 
peeile extremity of Italy, and was there to oppose Hannibal. 

The passage of the Alps gave Asdrubal but little trouble, 
lieeause Hannibal had made his path clear, and all the na- 
dona were disposed to receive him. Some time after this, he 
despatched couriers to Hannibal, but they were intercepted. 
Nero found by these letters that Asdrubal was hastening lo 
join his brother in Umbria. In a conjuncture of so impev- 
tant a nature as this, when the safety of Rome was at stake. 
be thought himself at liberty to dispense with the eetablishea 
mles of his duty ; namely, that no general should leave his 
own province to ^o into that of another. 

It was his opinion, that a bold and unexpected blow ouglit 
to be struck, a blow which would strike terror into the enemy. 
Drawing out, therefore, from his own forces 7000 men who 
were the flower of his troops, he marched to join his col- 
league, in order that they might charge Asdrubal unexpecd- 
edly with ihuir united forces, 

Nero sot out without giving his soldiers notloe of his de- 

25* 
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»)^n Whin he luiii ailvaiuvil 9«) far that it mi eh: be c^^ 
Hi ii:; ati^l \^ithi*Tii d:ini:*T. ho tuKi thfiii that ht* N\-as leading 
•.!.•:!. \ • iMiii %M.«ry. tli:it in \v:ir. :ill ihinjis depesiri 
•;■• !. :. '■ .'..i'.! 11 xh.'A iii»- \kitv rum<uir utih^-ir arri\-ai wouii 
'..^ :. • •'. iii ii.»- iJ.' ;i>m:»s ."I" ihf l^iittuiciniaiis : aiiithaiuie 
\\ r. ■ • K 1! 'ir i-: ihi> Uiitli' woiiM fall to ihtir Un. 

'1 :.t y !:i.iri-h>^ \% iih fitraoriiiiiary dilii^t-nco. ani joinei 
i:.. ■•'.inr "i-iisul 111 ih«" niL^ht. Tho army of Porcius.ike 
j:t' r. v\.i> I iiMHijt.l ii»ar that of tho ooiisiil. and in 'J« 
i:i ri.Mi/ ;i .' Tih.ii I'f war was hiM. Livius was of opinicn 
ir..i: r. v\ -mI.I I*- Uurr lo allow the tnKijis some daysio re- 
::• ?li '.hti:i>« U«!» : I'lt N«tii iH-soUijhi him not to ruin by iir 
i.i\ All t ii'.i.Tjiri5»- ii' which drs|xitch only could ^ivo suoi\«, 
an i I • :.ikf ad\ant:ii:c of ihi- error of the enemv. as well :i> 
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.1- J :• *♦ !ii 'rhis advice was complied with, and acccri- 
i!./'.\ !^' M.-tj.il I'-r hiiih' was i:iven. 

.\v!:m^i!. a Iv.iiii-ini; to his I'ortiiiost ranks, discovered ly 
>• \- lal . ir*inn>!ant-»:s that fnsh troops were arrivi-d, and he 
<1: i !i"t <!i»iil't I'Ui ih»y U'lonired to the other consul. This 
i:i.i !f l.iin •-••iiji'i'ture that his brother had sustained a con- 
Mil. ra! ii- li.». and !o fear that he was come too Lite to hisas- 
MMani-f Ai-ri>rdini:ly. he sounded a retreat, and his army 
U-'jan t'l niari'h in i;rcat disi>rder. Ni<rht overtaking him. 
anil Ins ^'nidis disi-rtinir him. he was uncertain which aw 
i<> L'«f 111- inarched at random alonsy the Kmks of the river 
Miiaiirns. n««w callid Metaro. and was preparinij to cross it, 
wh( n (h»- thrii- armies of the Romans overtook him. In this 
t- \ti« niiiy. Ill- siw it would l>e impossible for him to avoid an 
»nL::i^'nn nt. anil he therefore did every thinij which could 
be I xjwiiiil frinn the presence of mind and the valour of a 
::r«at ca'tiain The K-itile lasted a long time, and was obsti- 
iiat* ly th^puieil by Inuh parties. Asdrub»l, especiallv, sii:- 
i]ali/i-«} liini.Nlf in this enira^ement, and added reputation to 
that which he had already i^ained. He led on his soldiers, 
treniblinir and d i> pi riteil. against a superior enemy, animatinir 
them l)V hi?* word, supjHirtincf them by his examples, and with 
tntreatie.^ afid inenaci-s endeavouring" to bring back those who 
tied, till at last, seeinir that victory declared for the Romans, 
and beirii:^ unable to survive the loss of so many thousand 
men who had quitted their country to follow his fortune, he 
rusheil into tln^ midst of a Roman cohort, and was slain. 
Polvbius states, that 10,000 Carthaginians and 2000 Romans 
fell in this conflict. 
Nero set out upon his march on the very night which fol- 
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ipned the engagement. Through every place where he 
" in his return, shouts of joy and loud acclamations wel- 
him, instead of those fears which his coming had oc- 
led. He arrived in the camp the sixth day. The h^ 
^^k^iruhal, thrown into the camp of the Carthaginians, in- 
ImBaed Hannibal of his brother's unhappy fate, and he thus 
liopceived the falling condition of Carthage. Horace makes 
Urn speak thus, in the beautiful ode where this defeat ia de- 
Mibed:— 

« To lofty Carthage I no more shdl send 

Yauntfl of my deeds, and heralds of my fiune; 
My boundlem hopes almost are at an end, 

With all the flowing fortune of our name ; 
These boundless hopes, that flowing fortune, all 
Are dashed and buned in my broth^s fall." — P. Prancis* 

These are fit words to put into the mouth of blighted am- 
Udon ; they aptly show tne extent of HannibaPs desires, and 
the depth of his grief at his frustrated designs. And wh6a 
we consider that they are a faithful paraphrase of the very 
words which he did utter, they appear more strikingly par 
thetic, and better illustrate the character of Hannibal 

Reader, observe what that character is. There is no hr 
menting for his brother's loss, but as it affected his own 
lionour. His own hopes and fortune are the only things 
which affected him in tne catastrophe : thus betraying a heart 
roid of humanity, and a soul ambitious alone of its own 
glory. He could adopt the words which Anarch uttered to 

" — — go and speed ; 
Havoc, and spoilj and rum, are my gam;" 

but, when his armies failed, or he himself was defeated in his 
designs, like that fiend who, in compassing the ruin of man| 
found his own, 

** Struck with dnead and angukih," 

lie speaks of 

** Joyless triumphs of his hoped success, 
Ruin, and desperation, and dismay,"---(illttt9fi.) 

to his followers ; mourning over the loss of glory, as for an 
only child. 
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'1 fit- I .. irij »t Niw VhiiIkii:*'. wbrrr Soipi«» hml ilisplnvi i 
;■.!'. rii" ]•: :• •ii'f\ i-i>iir:iirf. h!i«1 v'nivicity. whit'h rotikl haxr* 
» ... .1 I Apt !..: rrniii ?«;i.:i' i\|^'rit'!K'»\ ami th** coiuiiirst ot' ai! 
>;.!•!. v\'*T> rnorr ih:in siiiiirn'iit to (•5taMi:*h hi:* t'ume : but 
I.' ■■ ii-hli r« 1 liitsi nt\\y :i5 5h» iiiuiiy stops by which he was 
'. ' •" M!:'- !• 1 n tf'liT »'iit»T[iii:*t'. naim'ly. the conquest of AlVica. 

S :•: ' i-;u.:'l r.« Aim.m. i: t 'iO 1. by which step he 

. ■. '• '.'i- -• i: ■: \\:i'- 'l*hf iliVLisiiation vi the coiHiiry. liu- 

- ■ ■ ■ " I M. I. ..:;■ I I ihi' sin»ii:r»'5f citi»^s o( Africa, the dvUwi 

• ' :'• .1' ■!•.!■" »:!.!• r Syphiv iiiul Asilnibnl, and aftrrwarJs 
iii« '. ilv.iu" Sv; h i\ liiFiiMlf prij'oiuT. who was one of the in«^5t 
I A :■;: -ijip -ihis I'w*- i':iiih:tu'iinai)S had left. — ail ih'.?»' 
iliiri -^ .'•'■.'■ II,*-.!. m.ilf th' in a! list turn their thouuiits lo 
pi- 1 r»i i!ii> piiipn>r, liii'v th-jnite I thirty of ihrir piiiiv'i- 
|>:i! - p. i:-';?:. u hi^ wiTr st'li'i't'Ml fruiii tliiil powerfnl hinly a: 
r.i!!''i.i ;.-. .-i!!. 1 ihf i-"imfil ni'the Hiniiireil. 

lit ::i.' i!i!:i' !ii •. il ini.i ihi' Ixoiinii iroin'rars tont, they all 
tlii.'W iIhmi^i Iv. .< pn-siiaie up.»ii l!ie earth, S[H»ke to him in 
t«i!iiNnf siiliini<.^ii)n. :ii'»Misi'<i llaniiilKiI ns the aiitlior of all 
till :r r:i!:niiiiii-s. ami imojiiIm-I, in the name of the senate, im- 
pli.i! iilxvlirnci' tiMhi- Koinnns. Scipio rep! ietl, that thonch 
hi- was oonir into AiVii-a lor roncjui'st. hi' wotilil irrant them 
pt'ace upon thrse comliiions: 'I'hat they should deliver up all 
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■r Ae priBotieTS and deserters to the Romans ; that they should 
weBil their armies out of ItaJy and Gaul ; should never set 
K ibot again in Spain ; should retire out of the islands between 
li Itady and Africa ; should deliver up all their ships, twenty 
F #Rcepted; should give to the Romans 500,000 bushels of 
I- wiieat, 300,000 of barley, and pay 15,000 talents ; and that, 
I ift 'the event of their accepting these conditions, they then 
I aught send ambassadors to the senate. The Carthaginians 
feigned compliance, but it was only to gain time till Hanni- 
bal should return. A truce was then granted to the Cartha- 
ginians, who immediately sent deputies to Rome, and at the 
same time, an express tq Hannibal to order his return into 
Africa, b. c. 203. 

Hannibal was then in the extremity of Italy. Here -he re- 
ceived the orders from Carthage, which he couH not listen to 
without groans, and shedding tears ; he was exasperated al- 
most to madness to see himself thus forced to quit his prey. 
Never did a banished man show such regret at leaving hit 
native country, as Hannibal did in departincf from that of aa 
enemy. He oflen turned his eyes towards Italy, accusing 
ffods and men of his misfortunes, and calling down impreca- 
tions, sa3rs Livy, upon himself, for not having marched his 
soldiers directly to Rome, afler the battle of Cannae, whikt 
yet the swords of his soldiers were still reeking with the blood 
of its citizens. 

At Rome, the senate, dissatisfied with the excuses made by 
the Carthaginian deputies, in justification of their republic, 
and the ridiculous ofier which they made in its name of ad- 
hering to the treaty of Lutatius, thou&^ht proper to refer the 
decision of the whole to Scipio, who, bein^ on the spot, could 
best judge what conditions the wel&re of tne state required. 

About the same time, Octavius, the pretor, sailing fVom 
Sicily into Africa with 200 vessels of burden, was overtaken 
near Carthage by a furious storm, which dispersed all hia 
fleet. The citizens could not endure the thought of so rich 
a prey escaping their hand, and therefore they demanded thai 
the Carthaginian fleet might sail out and seize it The 
senate, afler a faint resistance, complied ; and Aedrubal sail- 
ing out of harbour, seized the greatest part of the Romaa 
ships, and brought them to Carthage, although the truce was 
still subsisting. 

Scipio sent deputies to Carthage to complain of this oul- 
rage ; but they were disregnded. The arrival of Hannibal 
hs^ revived their courage, and again ihs^Hred them'with bopai 
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i! I s Ml.' > : w i:> «'Ur !• i!<>\\-inan under this imprison: 
■• 1 i. J « 1 •«! >.»-'. i:i»' .'* aiid it denounces wotS ujx>u those 
w:.... I !■ ^*. i w:'.;* il.is liijlit. art in opposition to it. How 
f'l.'i.! \\. . !h« ti. I' |:i/i- :h«' IJiMe. and to esteem ii as the 
.--• ;: • . : :;u«" kn.'W I. .L'r. whi^'h joints our way to heaven as 

\\ i!li :i ^JiiiJ I .nil ' 

A: ♦'..■ .Ntnii- liiii.'. I-niiiis and Fulvius. who carried the 
lull jN'\\' :s wiih \\!.k h thi- :?inate and people of Rome had 
ihxiv.'l .'^.'ijii.i, arii\iil in the camp, accompanied by the 
dip'/.it .«* irum C":irthai:«v As ilie Carthairini;ins had not only 
iiiiriiiji-.i ihf iriicr. hut violated the law of nations in the per- 
^l'M^ oi the aiit}>:issidor<. it might h:ive been expected that 
ihiir drpuiiis would have Ui-n seized by way of reprisal: 
•H-i|»io. Iiiuviver, atitiitive to the Roman honour, dismissed 
hem without injury. This act in moderation, at such a June* 
re, shamed and terriAed the Carthaginians, and made even 
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Hannibal himself entertain admiration of a general who, to 
file dishonourable practices of his enemies, opposed only a 
xacdtude and greatness of soul that was more worthy of ad- 
miration than all his military virtues. 

Hannibal, in the mean time, importuned by his fellow-citi* 
zenSy advanced into the country, and arrived at Zama, which 
is iSiVe days* march from Carthage, he there pitched his camp. 
From thence he sent out spies to observe the position of the 
Romans. Scipio having seized these, instead of punishing 
them, commanded them to be led about the Roman camp, in 
order that they might make close observation, and then they 
were sent back to Hannibal. The latter knew whence so 
bold an assurance flowed. After the many reverses he had 
met with, he no longer expected that fortune would again 
smile upon him ; whilst every one, therefore, was exciting 
him to battle, the destroyer of nations himself meditated only 
peace. But it was his own glory still that he sought H!e 
flattered himself that the conditions of it would be more 
honourable, as he was at the head of an army, and as the 
&te of arms might still appear uncertain. Guided by these 
motives, Hannibal sent to desire an interview with Scipio, 
which was complied with, and the time and place fixed. 

When these two generals met, they continued for some 
time in deep silence, as though astonished, and struck with a 
mutual admiration of each other. At length Hannibal spoke, 
and after having praised Scipio in the most artful and delicate 
manner, he gave a lively description of the ravages of war, 
and the calamities in which it had involved both the victors 
and the vanquished. He conjured him not to be dazzled by 
the splendour of his victories. He represented to him, that 
though he might hitherto have been successful, he ou^ht to 
be aware of the inconstancy of fortune ; that he himseff was 
a proof of what he advanced ; that Scipio was at time what 
Hannibal had been at Thrasymenus and Cannae; that he 
ought to make a better use of opportunity than he himself had 
done, by consentinff to a peace, of which it was in his power 
to propose the conditions. Hannibal concluded with declar- 
ing, that the Carthaginians* would willingly resign Sicily, 
Sardinia, Spain, and all the islands between Africa and Italy, 
to the Romans ; that they must be forced, since such was the 
will of the ffods, to confine themselves to Africa, whilst they 
should see the Romans extending their conquests to the most 
remote regions, and obliging all nations to pay obedience to 
their laws. 
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r '.' :••! }••■ !i»'t!l. >* f.i liwill iipo!i the circumstJinres of 
'.' ' ■■ '!'!•• »■• I'I'T \m'! ri-.'iiinlly I'onrlmlo that each 
-■:■■'.■ ■:■':• .'Iv •••r •:ii- \ !••■■; v : ;!ii'l fhrit two S!ii*h Pxp»rioncrd 
.■■ ■.■ : !"- : : Ii • I'l 't ' M'lv i"!!."ii:i'»'':«in'i' whioh woiihl contri- 
) ",'' • •■ ■ • I' !■• i!:- iM"' !'.« >. \)\:\ it w;is vain on thf p:iit 
• t II.; !i ■ :}n-iiv:M'l> «•? tlif ( ':t:?!i;iirini!ins were shilii. nr.il 
.« ■!■ . ?.ii!!i!" I ■ f p! i-.irifr.-- !;iKiii I hiiiiiilral escaped in tlio 
I j!::i''. I'll t n!' .Mi:-^ < ':i i ••,■.. r, . iiwht'd tl'sit liP wns conqiKTi'.l, 
II'!-! ill .III 1 i!.:i! til-- li'"/ ii> li:nl iin rihvT choice left tlmn to 
.■|.- . j.T pi-:. -I- «;p«i|i Si-ipi '• ii'inlitiniis. 

;■ .ph. I«. -'MWiil l-j. h I ul-'-jiniis en 1 hiniiilml. with rojrard 
t" l.i^ ;il»ili:y i?i t.iKii.'/ :idv:riitii.n.s. his ninnncr of drawing 
o'jt .jj- .iiriiv .'mkI L'JvinL: '»!if his nidris; and ho afRrmed that 
llniinilisil liM'I fhi.^ d.iy siiij':i-<«'d hiniseif in the nrt of war. 
A\ I'll iPLMiil t'» hiinsiif. he w«'ll knew how to make a proper 
ad\;iiit.ji:e (»t' ilio vi.mrv. and tho consternation which pre- 

'lit* ' 

v.Mfi fj aui«>n«_r tJip ( arihairinians. He commanded one of his 
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dts to march his lan^l army to Catthage, whilst he 
I to conduct the fleet thither. 

BS not for from the city, when he met a vessel covered 
tamers and olive branches, bringing ten of the most 
tble persons of the state as ambassadors, to implore 
ifency. These he dismissed, bidding them to come to 
Tunis, where he should halt. The duputies, thirty in 
•came to him at the place appointed, and sued for 
I the most submissive terms. Scipio then called a 
the majority of which were for razing Carthage, and 
the inhabitants with the utmost severity. But the 
Ation of the time which it must necessarily take to 
-a city so strongly fortified, and fearing a successor 
le appointed whilst he should be employed in the 
lade Scipio incline to mercy, and he granted their 

conditions of the peace dictoted by Scipio to the Car- 
ns were — That the Carthaginians should continue 
1 preserve their laws, their territories, and the cities 
isessed in Africa before the war — that they should de- 
to the liomfins all deserters, slaves and prisoners be- 
to them ; all their ships, except ten triremes ; aH the 
tfi which they then had, and that they should not train 
more for war — that they should not make war out of 
nor even in that country, without first obtaining leave 
Elomans — should restore to Masinissa every thing of 
hey had dispossessed either him or his ancestors — 
iirnish money and corn to the Roman auxiliaries, till 
abassadors should be returned from Rome — should 
ho Romans 10,000 Euboic talents of silver in fiAy 
payments (that is, about 1,750,000/.) — and give 100 
9, who should be nominated by Scipio. And in order 
J might have time to send to Rome, he agreed to 
lem a truce, upon condition that they should restore 
s taken during the former war, without which they 
U to expect either a truce or a peace. 
n the deputies were returned to Carthage, they laid 
he senate the conditions dictated by Scipio. But they 
d so intolerable to Gisgo, that, in a speech, he en- 
ed to dissuade the citizens from accepting a peace 
ich humiliating terms. Hannibal, provoked at the 
m with which such an orator was heard, took Oisgo 
inn, and dragged him from his seat. A behaviour so 
ous, and so remote from the manners of a free city 
IL 26 
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cm These the senate sent to Scipio, with orders 
mid he restored without any pecuniary considera- 
a peace he concluded. 

turn of their amhassadors, the Carthaginians con- 
ace with Scipio ; after which, they delivered up 
than 500 ships, which he burned in the sight of 
The allies of the Latin name, and the IU)man 
were delivered up to him as deserters, were put 
tr the manner of the ancients. 
! time for the first payment of the tribute arrived, 
of the government were exhausted, the difficulty 
the sum required was great This threw the 
eep affliction, and many could not refrain tears, 
i this occasion, is said to have laughed, and when 
oached by Asdrubal Hoedus, for feus insulting 
in the affliction which he had brought upon it : 
iflsible," he replied, " for my heart to be seen, and 
ly as my countenance, you would then find, that 
, which ofiends so much, flows not from an in- 
r, hut from a mind almost distracted with the public 
But is this laughter more unseasonable than your 
tears ? Then^ then ought you to have wept, when 
were ingloriously taken from you, your ships 
you were forbidden to engage m foreign wars. 
3 mortal blow which laid us prostrate. We are 
le public calamity, so far only as we have a per- 
Q in it ; and the loss of our money gives us the 
t sorrow. Hence it was, that when our city was 
»il of the victor ; when it was left disarmed and 
midst so many powerful nations of Africa, who 
me taken the field, not a groan, not a sigh, was 
now, when you are called on to contribute indivi- 
\ tax imposed upon the state, you bewail and 
all were lost. Alas ! I only wish, that the sub- 
lys grief may not soon appear to you the least of 
Ibrtunes." 

emarkable instance of the power of covetousness. 
len of reverend years, and renowned for their 
wisdom, sitting down in sorrow and weeping like 
the loss of their wealth. They had sunered 
s before ; their sons had been demanded of them 
ken away, and their fleet destroyed, all of which 
ey bore with resignation. But now when their 
paired at their hands, it calb forth the deepest 
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- •'«'• -. ::,: tri* ^" *!!«»* and suilsof 
•. ■*. : : •.;.-ii. '^ud I*»nia£. Finally. 

•• -- •:. I* [y.ry. and !>;i«ik o!" it "S 

*• - ■ •:• :::.;il 'AjK*<i'jkry o[ man (rom 

•■ *«• -. :.i:.y -ri nur own :iCH'ial circli'S. 

:'- ** 'il-\v::h*:'rinsr inriii#nce; for 

:•/• >. "Who will show u? any 
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••••:•. : . r •. ur Ix'td'*- caution : " Take 

••: >:;'<>. Luke xii. 15. 
' - • :. '. i" '.'jr hision-. Scipio, after nil 
- ■■ • :. • r:.'.?!:!**-!! fur Rome. He arriviil 
. ■:.. :i:ii '\i*: nirh?t matrnifirent triumph 
• ■. r - • li 'A a« d«r':re«i him : and the surname 
' A- • .. •.^• - -- *• w^i ujw.m him: an honour till ih«n 
• - r. ■■ ■ . r. :-:«:* '- 1 Mit having assumed the name of a 

I"::' - . '. ;. i !?:. ^h-tiJ Punic war: a war in which all 
*:i> -r/i ;r<^.: .ij.. ,.t hur.'ian nature are made manifest in all its 
A^iiiKS. Tu •>:(; C'iiri^tiun reader, h aflbrds a melancholy pic- 
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of the human heart. It causes him to reflect on the once 
jy state of man, when there were no jarring elements in 
nature ; no desire of strife, no ambition, no love of glory, 
revenge; when he held converse with angels and with 
and was at rest. But while he sisfhs over the fallen na- 
of man, and his descent from so happy a state, he may 
forward to his recovery. The sure word of prophecy 
an era when swords shall be turned into plough- 
and spears into pruning hooks; when "nation 
not Kft up a sword against nation, neither shall they 
war any more," Isa. iL 4 ; Mic. iv. 3. In that day, 
lidopt the figurative language of Scripture, which sets forth 
iglowing terms this changed nature of man, " The wolf 
shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down 
the kid ; and the calf and the young lioa and the fatling 
^Mipgether ; and a little child shall lead them. And the cow 
^Jl^d the bear shall feed ; their young ones shall lie down to- 
mA'fgeHikei : and the lion shall eat straw like the ox. And the 
si-ducking child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the 
w0i^^^Biked child shall put his hand on the cockatrice' den. 
wf They shall not hurt nor destroy in all" God's " holy moun- 
^t lain," Isa. xi. 6—9. 

jr^ This glorious era will be the result of the universal spread 

of the gospel of peace. Mankind, then, will own the gentle 

J^ sway o? the liord Jesus Christ. Yes, the Man of sorrows 

^ who once trod this earth as a stranger acquainted with grief, 

r and who ended his life by an ignominious death upon the 

if cross, shall one day '' see of the travail of his soul, and shall 

¥ be satisfied," — shall one day reign victorious in and over the 

i' hearts of all men. The blood that he shed was for the " heal- 

^ ing of the nationsr ' He saw them from on high striving 

^ w5h their Maker and with each other in the deadly conflict, 

' and, pitying them, left his Father's throne to reconcile them 

' unto God and to themselves ; for he who loveth God, loveth 

his brother also, and a Christian looks upon all mankind as 

his brethren. This will be one of the most glorious results 

of the cross and passion of the Redeemer. Man thereby will 

be restored to peace with God and man — to that happy state 

which he enjoyed when first he came from the hands of his 

Creator. Well, therefore, may we take up the language of 

the poet, and say: 

" Come, then, and added to Thy many crowns, 
Receive yet one, the crown of all the earth, 
Thou who alone art worthy ! It was thine 

26* 
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•» :';. :i' :•". »::ii^- !n ifn- jw-rsi'ii of Hannibal, and :he 

•■ : : * ::.• juriilir il:!i"''.»ii0fs l»ft\voon ihe Canha^l- 
I. t - !r.: Mi^iiii^si. kill:: "I lilt* NumiJians. 

! ■. . ..::.j tl.'- 1 'ri:i»r. \vliM?r historv' includes the space 

' VA- '.•' :\\» y .ir>. Mii'l I'f whom wo sKall speak in thisii- 

.•..■..:'.- : '!.'rtiii;j iiit<«iin:jii'Mi has hocii hamlod down to us. 

\'- ::.. .•■ i.i i^i-'fj I'! ihf |i*»aci\ Hannihai at tirstwas ijrea:- 
.\ •■ *;...!■ i i!i 1 ':ir!li:iir'-. and h»* tiilfd iho first enirkmnen*^ 
. '• ^!.:^ with linnoTir and applause. He headetl. also, the 
i . "i I. nii.'.n : T'"' > in smiir wars uiyainst the Africans: but 
: . 1 1 ■::! i:.*. i- wli-fii his vrry name cave uneasiness, 
]:. I :• < ••:n]il.iMii> mi that account, and he was recalled to Car- 
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< '11 liss r»!urn. h«' was app^Mntetl pretor. which seems to 
l.i\t 1 f . li :i \i ry lioiimiraMe disunity, and to have con- 
». rt"! l::'^»' ail'.!: -rity. i'anhaire. therefore, we shall see, 
with ii-jiii i.» hmj, was a new theatre on which hedisplaved 
<; 1. 1 !:!!•> >'i a diiii r«iit nature to those he unfolded in the held 
i>: rM!'.!'. .i!iil which will finish his portraiture, and in some 
]iit i^!:i- r» <ii •111 his character. 

Ki.'iiv »li->iri«us o\' restoring the affairs of his afflicted 
r. ••!:•! :v :■« ihrir fi'iiner pri>sporous condition, he ^-as per- 

- . : !■ : '''..:i\ th»' iwii must |>»uMTful methods to make a state 
:; ■!:> .. wiTf, :iii r\\w\ and iMjiial distribution of justice to its 

- ;■■•• '- :!i :'i'in i:il. :iihl siTupulous fidelity in the manasre- 
ii;. ui.-: -ii'- public linanci-s. The fonner. by observing- an 
.■iii;th:y iiii'iiL-^ ilir liii/rns. and making* them enjoy such an 
liMh^i'.ii*' •■! hhi-rtv. muli-r the protection of the laws, as fully 
>'-iiris liirii h.»ii»ur. ihtir lives, and properties, unites the in- 
ilivi Iii:ils nfihi- ciuniiiiMiweahh more closely together, and at- 
tjchis thrill !m»re firmly to the state, to wdich they owe the 
JM-. >«r\\i!ion of all liiat is most dear and \Tiluable to them. 
Th*' l;iiir.r. by a faithful administration of the public revenues, 
supplies punrtiially the several wants and necessities of the 
state ; kcips in reserve a never failing resource for sudden 
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emergencies ; and prevents the people from being burdened 
by new taxes, which are renderwl necessary by extrava- 
gant profusion, and which produce disaffection to the govern- 
ment 

Hannibal saw, with great concern, the irregxdarities which 
had crept equally into the administration of justice, and the 
management of the finances. Upon his being nominated 
nretor, he had the courage to attempt the reformation of this 
double abuse, without dreading either the animosity of the 
old Action that opposed him, or the new enmity which his 
zeal for. the republic must necessarily draw upon him. 

The judges exercised the most flagrant extortion with im- 
pmiitY. They were so many petty tyrants, who disposed in 
an arbitrary manner of the lives and fortunes of the citizens, 
without the least possibility of a stop being put to their injus- 
tice, because they held their commissions for life, and mutual- 
ly supported one another. Hannibal, as pretor, summoned 
oeioTe his tribunal an officer belonging to the bench of judges 
who openly abused his power. This officer, who was of the 
opposite faction to Hannibal, and had assumed all the haugh- 
tmess of the judges, among whom he was to be admitted at 
the expiration of his present office, insolently refused to obey 
the summons. Hannibal was not of a disposition to suffer an 
afiront of this nature to pass by unnoticed ; he caused him to 
be seized by a lictor, and brought before an assembly of the 
people, when he impeached the whole bench of judges, whose 
pride was not to be restrained either by fear of the laws, or a 
reverence for the magistrates.- Hannibal, perceiving that he 
was heard with pleasure, proposed a law, by which it was en- 
acted, that new judges should be chosen annually ; with a 
clause that none should continue in office beyond that term. 
This law, at the same time that it obtained for him the friend- 
ship of the people at large, drew upon him the hatred of the 
greater part of the influential citizens. 

Hannibal attempted another reformation, which created him 
new enemies, but gained him great honour. The public re- 
venues were either squandered by the negligence of those 
who had the management of them, or were plundered by the 
chief men of the city and the magistrates ; so that money be- 
ing wanting to pay the annual tribute due to the Romans, the 
Carthaginians were going to levy it upon the people at large. 
Hanni&il, entering into a long detail of the public revenues, 
ordered an exact estimate to be laid before him ; inquired in 
what manner they had been applied ; the employments, and 
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: I,' . • '•.' '■::i tti' Ml !li i! ln- \v:is iMrrviiiiT i»n n Stvn'l in- 

■ I-*- V 'li \riM •.■^M". kin-j^ I'!" Syria : t!iat \\v fr«M|!ii'ii!ly 
». -.. : : !• '•* !■ mi lii;!i; an-l l)i:it thi:< prinrt» ha«l privat»!y 
.'. . ■■ '!■ i I • !.'*!■• I l;itiiiilt:il. T> iMiiii'iTt nii^iiSMri.'S! lor pri>- 
.-. . ■' • w "I '•!•• M.ir hi" u.is nii>>litatinir: that as some ani- 
:' I - i: - I:- ' ■ fli i! !'i»v i-innut !m' tanuMl. in like manner 
W' .■■.:••}] ■'. 1- ■•: -• t'lrl'iili-nt ami iiiiplacnlilo a spirit, that 
h I- 1 i!' !«' ■.,!» t'is»'. ami sonn»T «»r lattT would breatlii^ 
u r » ' i"i Til. "^1' ri'purts wrri' listi'iitMl ij> at Rome: ami 
.1* ■'.. •' !?i-:i ■• !;«. i»l ilii- pn'Oi'diuir war had bren boj:im ami 
i*i!""l "1 :il"i'»-'. >-.>lc|y by HanniUil. thoy nppi'arod tbr more 
}■••■' :' ■■ > • ;»i ». h'lWi'ViT, stronuoiisly opjKWod the mt»:isiin'S 
w ' ■ ■.•'•.■ <»'\i*' Mi'ihi.iti'd takint; nt^ninst Hannibal, on r«»- 
i' ■ !■; ' Ml* I ;'• li!.'i!ii*«' \\r ri»pn'StMitiHl that it wasdero^ni- 
t ■ '. '■■ 'ii- '!i 'iii'y "1 tbi- Roman p«'oplo, to conntonamv ihr 
li '. I im1 .1 ■■•■r-i ifjons n!" Mannitxil's «*nrmios ; to SMp|>ort, 
wi'!i '^I'ir :iMih'>iity. ilh jr unjust passions; nnd olistinnteiy 

! » j.i ■iir him f\t'\\ ill \hv vrry boart of his country; as 

i)ii.M"<i 'if JuMiMii^i h:i'I nut liinn])l<Ml him siifiioirntlv. in 
ihr.ir!.' lii.ii utii (if ih<' tii'M, and forrin^' him to lay down 
lil^ "iriri^ 

jjiii. !iii*\\ i!!i>-t Midi:!'/ tbi'so prmlont rt'nmnsirancrs. the son- 
:»••• app 'ill!'-! ihfi'r <'i)irimissioners to lyoand mnko their rom- 
jtl-iiiiis i.> ( ':i:fh:i :r-. :ind to demand that Hannibal should be. 
d'liviMrd ii|i ii) tliiin. On tht'ir arrival in that city, thou i^h 
nthi-r mi»ii\rs u»ti' pretfuiletl as t ho cause of their mission. 
Ilniijihiil was .•sfn.^^ibh* tiiat ho himself was refjiiired. Ac- 
euh!iiiM|y. in the evening, he (piitteil Onrthnqfe, nnd retreated 
<»n hoard a ship wliii'h he had secretly provided for his own 
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; on which occasion, contrary to his usual wont, he 
bewailed the &te of his country more than his own. 

This was the eighth year after the conclusion of the peace, 
ec & c. 193. The first place Hannibal landed at was Tyre, 
where he was received with great honours. After staying 
some days here, he set out for Antioch, the capital of Syria, 
which the king had lately left ; and from thence he waited 
upon him at Ephesus, a city of Asia Minor, and one of the 
twehre of the Ionian confederation. The arrival of so re- 
Bowned a general gave great pleasure to the king, and con- 
trftuted to settle him in his resolution to engage in war 
sgainst Rome. 

The Caithaginiaas, justly fearing that HannibaFs escape 
would draw upon them the arms of the Romans, informed 
ihem. that he had fled to Antiochus. They also, according 
to Comehus Nepos, sent two ships to pursue him, sold his 
Mods, destroyed his house, and, by a public decree, declared 
jbim an exile. 

The Romans were much disturbed at the circumstance, 
mod had Antiochus made a prompt use of their alarm, he 
iBig^t have turned it to his own advantage. The first advice 
that Hannibal gave that monarch, and which he frequently 
Treated afterwards, was to make Italy the seat of war. For 
this purpose, he required 100 ships, and 11,000 or 12,000 
land forces, and he offered to take upon himself the command 
of the fleet, to cross into Africa, in order to engage the Car- 
thaginians in the war, and afterwards to make a descent upon 
Italy ; durinsf which time the king himself should remain in 
CJreece with his army, holding himself constantly in readiness 
to cross over into Italy, whenever it should be thought conve- 
nient This was the only thing proper to be done, and the 
king at first approved of the plan. 

Hannibal, in order to engage his friends at Carthage in 
his views, despatched thither a trusty person, with ample in- 
structions how to proceed. This man was scarcely arrived 
in the city, but his business was suspected. He was for some 
time watched, and at last orders were issued for his being 
seized. He, however, prevented the vigilance of his ene- 
mies, and escaped in the night ; after having fixed in several 
public places papers which unfolded the object of his visit. 
The senate immediately sent advice of this to Rome. 

Villius, one of the deputies who had been sent into Asia, 
to inquire into the state of aflairs there, and, if possible, to 
discover the real designs of Antiochus^ found Hannibal in 






!■*.■.«* H- !. I * •-.v.v '- -ii?'! r»ri.-f< wjrh hi::.. >i: : :./?. 
. .-•• ■. • ■• .- '. »■:■ ••■! I -•f.'::i :..r fii::i in ;ti. •■„?•.■..? 
l. ■ • • . *\ :'i.> :• -..•liiiij h* hiv J -iir \\;i». : U.N" 
• - • • ■• '. .'.*. '■ ■ !• vt-ii ii:s» i-ii-«iis \\i!ii!i.»- k;;...:r. 
%* \".' :• • . • • :■ -i 

n ,. , .. : :r;.. ■. i.lu.»ij* wiih \\hi«'h A!it;-"r..> 

•. . •. - • • !..• •■ :.!■ r«is.'« s witJj \"illiii.<. t""k n-.i :. ■ 

■ ■ ■ ■ « .. • ■..• S'.! :i! l.i>t 111" lift-iiitii il :iilii<jfi'. • 
. • 1- •■ • . Mi'.h liiin.:inii t-i hjm-ii liis niin>i Ir»'.v 
!•• :. i*' i. >iy> h--. -whi.-li I U-ar i-i i)i>- K- 
: "• "k: \- • "• wii'li' vvimM I hniiUfl iiiy»»il '. • - 

• . 1-. i" ■■ '. ■ ■ '*? ti Tpli-r iu!'in.-y II i." ifii> hntr-: 
•• ;■ ■■ 1 :■ ■ '.lA'rj- *'.\iiil :i..';iiij>i Knim* (iiiriiii: t)nnv-?ix 
•.•I- !■ - • ». '*iii- h. • \»ii III tiin»'> III jM'ari'. I)ii> ran?" i 
I. ■ • ■ • • • .. !r"i!i 111', fjitnt- i-oiiiitr\\ ami Inri'iil ii.*- : ■ 

-• ■ K f. •. .... Ill \i'Mr •I'HilliliillS Knr fViT i^wiili'd UI:-! 

!.»• : ■ . ' .' "•til.. |i.i**i'.n. >liiiiilil my lu^|»«-s U* f'ruMratnl 

.' ■ I ■.-. '■■ i\» ry j«.irt uf tin- irlnU-. ami miisr iiji all 

I. - 1.'.^'. !hf Koiii iiiji 1 half tlii'iii. anil will hiiif tii'-iii 

• •■ I*.! kii'iw ili.ii iluv ^H'ar iiir no IfS.'* aiiii:iiM:v. 
> - \ -I ■'■■ii!iiiu'' in till' ri'.«f>Iiiiioii to takr iiji nriii^ 

.. \>ii III IV ciiik ll:nini}):il in the ninnU*r of Vfnr 
I'- ■ • IJjf it ■•rli»T riiiiiijii'lr« im'lint' yon to p«-ai'i-. 1 

• :■..•• ■. ■ 1. "•h'f l.»r all. aiMn-.ss yoiirsi-lf to oihcrsi lor a^l- 
\ ' .:'*.* mi ' 'I'll!- >;mim*|i. so frank and sinnrr in 
r • ' .. 'i iii^ '^Miliii )i:i!ii-i tnwanl:^ tiic Romans. ri-nui\L'<i 
.1 ■ ■ -. " » " J''|";'i"ii'<. :iM«l hf was ri'Solvf<l to i^ivr Ilaimi- 
! . nil. Hi-! i>l |>.iil of \'.\< tli'rt. Hilt tilt' tlalt«*ry <*f lii-*^ 

11 .iMi i- rli.iMi^nl his nn'nd on tliis iinhjfvt. He 

\'. .' ' ".: Il I' \\ io itii|iiMiIi-ii! in him to nut m> niiirh ('(Uiti- 
:■ . lliimr-MJ. uhi'."»i- f'i;!uiif or irmnis mii^hi sni:i:«>i 

! ■ . .iin' ■! iv. ;i thiin>aiiil pruj^-i'ts ; tliat tiiis vi-ry faiiir 

>^ -. Iliiiiiiliil iii'l :ii'i|iiirii| in war. anil wiiicli hi.* r(ii)>i- 
■ :■ :> : lii^ |ii-<'ii)iii iiili*-i iT.iiii'f. was tiM) ^rrat fur a man 
\M. • • • . ■■' i'liU iin-jir till- f MM"ii.< ofanothrr; that nonr hut 
!'. - 1%;:. -i-.'Jit III II- ilif t'i'ii>-i:il and t'ondni'tor of thr war; 
III, 1 Vi.-.: .' ua>« iiii-iiiiilfiit lui liinitodraw upon himsi-If aioni^ 
I:.' > \> ^ .iii>l aliiiiiioii iif all nii'n ; wliiTt'a.s, i<hould 1 lannihal 
I-- •■!:i|.i.'yi«l. hf wniild iiavii all the ^lory of the succe>s».'S 
a.- •]•.) I 'I III liiin. 

\.:\\. ill ('iiiiiMii'iitin^' npon this cirrunistanco, mukes this 
n iii.iiU " Sit niini!.*i,'' :<av.'< In*, •'arc mure susi'.fptihleof envy 
lii.iji tliiisi- wliiisr nnrit is hrnrath their hirth and dipfnity; 
audi j)*jr2iun!s always; ubiiorring virtue and worth in others 
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this reason alone, because they are strange and foreign 

imselves." This remark was fully verified on this occa- 

A low and sordid jealousy, which is the defect and 

^teristic of little minds, extinguished every generous 

Lent in the breast of Antiochus, and Hannibal was now 

rhted. 

a council held some time after, to which Hannibal, for 
1*8 sake, was admitted, he, when it came to his turn to 
ik, endeavoured chiefly to prove that Philip of Macedon 
WUght, on any terms, to be engaged to form an alliance with 
idochus. " With regard," said he, " to the operations of 
JttitB war, I adhere immovably to my first opinion ; and had 
g^ijiljr counsels been listened to before, Tuscany and Liguria 
#Pioald now be all in a flame ; and Hannibal — a name that 
:es terror into the Romans — in Italy. Though I should 
be very well skilled as to other matters, yet the good and 
success I have met with, must necessarily have taught me 
•ufficiently how to carry on a war against the Romans. I 
liaTe nothing now in my power, but to give you my counsel, 
wod offer you my service. May the gods give success to all 
your undertakings !" Hannibal's speech was received with 
applause, but not one of his counsels was acted upon. 

Antiochus, deceived by his flatterers, remained at Ephesus 
after the Romans had driven him out of Greece ; not once 
imagining that they would ever invade his dominions. Han- 
nibal, who was now restored to favour, was constantly assur- 
ing him that the war would soon be removed into Asia ; that 
he would soon see the enemy at his gates ; and that he must 
resolve either to abdicate his throne, or oppose vigorously a 
people who grasped at the empire of the world. The kmg 
was prompted by this representation to make some weak 
efforts ; but, as his conduct was unsteady, after sustaining 
losses, he was forced to terminate the war by an ignominious 
peace. 

One of the articles of this treaty was, that Antiochus should 
deliver up Hannibal to the Romans ; but that general escaped 
to Crete, now called Candia, an island facing the ^gean 
sea. 

The Cretians seem to have been notorious for dishonesty 
and falsehood ; hence Cretizare cum crttensihus^ to ^^ deceive 
the deceiver," was a common proverb, with reference to that 
people. Polybius never mentions them without some severe 
expression ; and their character is also alluded to by the apos- 
tle Paul In the instruction he gave to Titus how to proceed 
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'I »• i till! *• .! altir tt» i't>pf \\ i'.li llii' i'r<' 

■ ':.■ I; .i\.tii-i' ainl ilfi'in 'I'Ih' ril'hi's 

hi'ii I \> iti il llitir :i\.irii'i-. niui he \v:is 

. ' !'-ii:ii-.l l<y ihi-ni l»v a >:r;il:i>:rin. 

.1 .r ;.iiUf : MtMilli'il m'\it:iI visvls 

. -L'- i>I U lll-ll Wi-M lllllllv (*(»\rli (i <i\rr 

I..' : I i.i-M- 111- ill |)>>>ilril in tlif trinpir i>i 

I ' . •: f. till 111.'.. II.) \i\ ilif |i|-(M'iu*f ol" sfViMJil l'i»- 

< '•-.-.} ii*:\. ill Niil. Ill* I'nnliiU'il all his trcaMiri' 

\ -- .- . .: i v\ io 'III II {iK^Ii-d iiMiMil till* tt'iiiplc. aiiil M:iii- 

I ' ' i. iiiN. hiiiii a MippiiMilioii llial his Ywhvf 

■ I'll' In- li.hl riiih-«-;il<'(i liii'in in hollow sl.llll^^ 

••■ ! : ii. .■ tinnl aUiiii with hiiu. AfhM* this, mi- 

• i: :'•!•' ••|<)i«ii-Muii(v. hi' iiiaili' his rscapt*. uiul 

< ' '. T' ii«i IS. tiiiii; I)! I>iihvnia. 

ii . :i ::. : I- -.iiiii- Slav ill tin* iMiirl of Piusias, \vlu> 

-M v\ II wirh Ijiiiii'iirs, kiiiiT «>' l\>ri:aniiL<. a 

. .. I 'i !i.>- l\«iMMii>. liv incaii^ ot' I laiiiiilul. ilic 

r ',-!•> ■' .1111 . 1 M'M'ial xiriorit'S. lioih hv laiiii Mui 

-. : I • ' '■.. I ii'i r nu; i;«i'MH'niM, I'vrr iViiidiil in iitxrii- 

li. ■; • ' . ' ' 1 liif ■.■I, |iii.Nts \t\vr his opp(V<tM.<, ho t'liiplovril ;i 

^•' '• 'I .Ml I w.iiMilinarv l*in«l. As ihr «*ii«'niv s \Wi 

.• i:^.'! 1 ■ ' !i.'..' >':i|».- than his, hi' put into <\irthiMi vrs.*iiM>. 

I . K:-. : •• ■- '.'i -I'v. ;iiii| iHiliMi'tl thisr vrssrls to 1h» ihrowii 

111 - '!i. I!, -lu V ^lii|r His ihit't aim was to iloslrov Imiiiu'- 

I.' V i:j ! :. t.'i ii inM «,»si' ii w:is iiri-fiisarv lo ilisi'oviT in whirh 

* ii'i \\r w :^ riii> i-Mil III' olii.iiiiiHi hv prt'li'iuliiiij to snul a 
!■ " •■'inn. .Ill i liiMii-: iraiiu-il ihis poiiiL hr t^nloivil ihi' 

• ■■":i:i ui.li'iN i»| ilif rr>pirii\r vrssrls \o tlii'tvt llioir allaoK 
pi iii.'i|i JIv a'::iinM ius .ship. TliiV ohrvt'il. and would ha\i' 
t;il%t-n If. h.iii hr iiol oiit.viilrd his puisihTS. 'I'ho rest of thr 
ships nt 1*1 ifMiiMis sMsiMiiird tin* liijht with i^riMil vi;;oiir, till 
ihr r.uihrii vtsM'ls had hiMMi thrown into thorn, and tlu*n. 
whoii ihry saw thouisclvos !«urroiiudcil wUh the soqHMils, 
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which daited out of these vessels when they broke to pieces. 
they were seized with dread, retired in disorder, and yielded 
the victory to the enemy. 

Bat the career of Hannibal was now drawing to a close. 
The Ronuuis would not suffer him to rest at the court of Pru- 
aias I but deputed d. Flaminius to that monarch to complain 
of the protection he afforded him. Hannibal was aware of 
the motives of this embassy, and therefore did not wait till 
Ida enemies had an opportunity of delivering him up to the 

Er of the Romans. He attempted to secure himself by 
; but perceiving that the seven secret oudets which he 
lontrived in his palace were all seized by the soldiers of 
Pmsias, who, by perndiously betraying his guest, was desir- 
ous of gaining the fitvour of Rome, be ordered the poison 
which he had long kept for this melancholy occasion. This 
being brought him, taking it in his hand, he exclaimed, " Let 
us free the Romans from the disquiet vdth which they have 
flo lonff been tortured, since they have not patience to wait for 
an old man's death. The victory which Flaminius gains 
over a man disarmed and betrayed, will not do him much 
honour. This single day will be a lasting testimony to the 
g^reat degeneracy of the Romans. Their &thers sent notice 
to Pyrrhus, to desire he would beware of a traitor who in- 
tended to poison him, and that at a time when this prince was 
at war witn them in the very centre of Italy ; but their sons 
have deputed a person <^ consular dignity to spirit up Prusias 
impiously to murder one who is not only his friend, but his 
ffuest" After this, calUnff down curses upon Prusias, and 
having invoked the gods, Uie j^rotectors of the sacred nghta 
of hosphality, he drank the poison, and died at seventy years 
of age.* 

• Tlie place where Hannibal died, WM an dbecuN village, anckntly 
called LiDyaaa. Thia haa been generally auppoaed to be the modem 
Ghebae, or Ohebaa, which ta a amaU, dirty town chieflr inh a bited by 
Tnifca, at aome distance from the nofthem ahore of the Gulf of Nioome- 
dis, and ranarkaUe Ibr a tmnnlua, or mound, auppoeed to be the monu- 
ment of that celebrated oommandw. A learned antiquary and olaiai^ 
geographer, however, (Golond Leake,) haa ahown thia to be a miMe: 
He atatee, that Ghebaa, which ia pronounoed Ghiviiah hj bo^Tmcks 
and Greeha, ta more probably the auoceaaor of Dacibysa, Ae woid when 
written in Greek Kiiyza, h&ng prolMbly the ancient Dadtffza, with th« 
omiaaion of the firat syllable. He remarka, alao, that the tfairtv-i^ or 
thirty-nine Roman mUea, placed in. the itinerary bi«ween Chaloedonia 
(Scutari) and Libyiaa, doea not agree ao weU with the distonoe ftom 
Scutari to Ghebaa, aa firom Scutari to llalaum, whkh viDage he takea to 
be the ancient Libyaaa. What would appear to oonftrmtUasappomoOi 
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314 D:ncmo!C8 wrrs uas::sissa. 

Mm nJiTi** ha.' W*\\ han»!M down to posterity by secuiar 

>. •• :;,%?.• SI." 'MM* «»t" ih»' L'n'at'-5t in tho :iii rials uf ftiino. Bi:t 

::. •♦• w'u • :*r»' ac*ii«l'»in«tl i«> rtvir«* ihi* ri::!i!s of hiimnniiv. 

n:. ••.••• W u;««Mi huinaii hl"»' as a siicnil dijH»?it on earth t'ruiii 

< i -1. II *. •..» N" \i««LiIihI 111 man"? own |>«'r?on. or in that of 

n!; ►;'r.''r. in'.>«t ilr.p th»» tt»ar of pity i»vi»r his m«'inory, an-l pray 

th.i". th- •«»! m ihi* h»Mvi'n« may not a-raiii »hinc upon such a 

rh.ir I •• !. an I tK.it th«» ♦•arth may no more In* visitrd by ?noh 

a * ::•• Hit bi? i\***\U wifr ih»* fllVriai i»f that spirit of ovil 

wh: h •-j-.-uUy ••hara.*trri/i'!« pnuTiiii.'«m, ihoiiirh its ofl'ivts 

art' •. Ml . f.t !i rxhibm-^lby ni>niinal ( *hris<tians. Had "iho 

li •)\'. . 1 !h»' ki»"^^ i'"«i lT'* «»f the L'l'Ty o(i ■«hI," as it is discerned 

" I ri '.'!!• • i.f i'! Ji-Miji I'hiist." shnno with its hcahni; influ- 

1!. f •■.!=• hi> hf'art. h«* would, p»'rhaps. havo Invn as ijrt»aia 

Mi .*-.r..' i« h»* uas a s^'onrL"*' to mankind. Thrioo j^l'^rious. 

l!;' !i. w.'.i !h:it day U\ wlun "iho earth shall be full of the 

k;i"u!t l. f t!i«» l*«»rd, as ih»» waters cover the sea," Isa. xi. 

*.' . ! r !h» >\\.>rd shall ihrn nist in its scabliard, and evcrv man 
.*ii.il'. ^: •• tmd* r his vin«» and under his litj-tree; and noiw 
•'•iii: iii.ik. ihiiM silniid," Mio. ir. 4. Peace, ihrouijh the blood 
fif th«' iT"'*. >h:dl thiMi fl»nv like a river, and spread its lial- 
1 »\vi d iiirhii'ii.'i* »ivor the face of the whole earth, making- it as 
tho LTirdfii i>f KdiMi, in which man will delig-ht to dwell, and 
If I iti«<>y iMinnuinion with his God. 

\Vr n»>w pnviMnl to notice the dissensions between the Car- 
thni'iiiians and Masinissa, king of Numidia. Amonr the con- 
diiuMi** i»f thi» jx»ace in^anteii to the Carthag-inians, there was 
oni- whith «nact»»d. that they should restore to Musinissa all 
tbf tirriti»rii\s and cities he possessed before the war ; and far- 
tliir, Scipio, to reward the zeal and fidelity which that men- 

in thi* linMiinMlAncr of (herr Iving a lonjr tonjru' of land aft this villairp, 
firojiviin;r tViiin tlu» i>|i|iiiKitr iihim', ami a trrry called the feny of the A/, 
or 'IViij^in'. w hn-h IMiitan*h wfinH to rrfor to in hu dMcripCion of a aamly 
pl.io'ftt nnrii-ni LihyHwi; hiM di^Mription ami the prainontory exadW co^ 
n-s|niii,liii;r. If cshrviM, thi«n-ft>rr, Iw Piippoaptl a comipCion not of Li- 
!»VH-.a lull of nanhyza, ami if the <liiiUncc ofMalram comwpondi to that 
iitA(c<l 111 xhv itinrrar)', nml Plutarrh'ii dmrription of a aamiy placo at U- 
bVKH.1 h.iH nfcri'nro to the pninuitorv of Malmim ; then that villase, and 
not < jli,.Jw,ft, must ho ir^anlrtl an the ancient Lihviwa. It may he men- 
tJon.Hl. tliat a tonih haii !»ivn laU'ly diHrovoml at Malta with thi« plain in- 
■rnition. " HanniM, tho Hon of Haiiiik-ar ;" a ciiruinntance whkh hao 
rn.H«I .IniihtH in the iiiin.l« of Home learneil men aa to the •oumlnen* of 
the univerHftI o|)inion, namely that Hannihal died a volunUry death. Till. 
however It ran lie shown that then waa no other Hannibal, ion of Hamil' 
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arcli had shown towards the Romans, had added to his d(V« 
minions those of Sjrphax. This present afterwards gave rise 
to disputes between the Carthaginians and Numidians. 

These two princes, S vphax and Masinissa, were both kings 
m Numidia, but reic^ea over difierent nations. The subjects 
of Syphax were called Masssssylii, and their capital was Cir- 
UuL Those of Masinissa were the Massylii ; but they are bet* 
ter know by the name of Numidians, which was a name de- 
rived from their original pastoral life, and which was common 
lobotL 

The country which these tribes inhabited was bounded by 
tbe dominions of Carthage on the east ; by the Molucha or Mo- 
locath, the modem Mulwia or Mohalou, on the west : by the 
Mediterranean on the north ; and by the Gatuli on tne south. 
The Roman province of Numidia was of much smaller extent; 
this was bounded by the Ampsagus on the west, and by the 
Tusca, corresponding to the eastern part of Algiers, on the 



In the beginning of the second Punic war, Syphax siding 
"With the Romans, Gala, the father of Masinniasa, to check the 
career of so powerful a neighbour, considered it his interest 
to join the Carthaginans ; and accordingly he sent against Sy- 
phax a powerful army, under the conduct of his son, at that 
time but seventeen years of age. Sjrphax being overcome in 
a battle, in which it is said he lost 30,000 men, escaped into 
Biauritania. The aspect of afiairs was, however, amrwaids 
gpreatly changed. 

Masinissa, after his &ther's death, was often reduced to the 
brink of ruin, being driven from his kingdom by an usurperi 

Surged by Syphax, in danger every instant of ftdling mto 
ie hands of nis enemies, destitute oi forces, money, imd of 
every resource. He was at that time in alliance with the Ro- 
mans, and the friend of Scipio, with whom he had an inter- 
Tiew in Spain. But his misfortunes would not permit him to 
bring great succours to that general When Laelius arrived 
in Afnca, Masinissa joined him with a few horse, and from. 
that time continued inviolably attached to the Roman interest 
Syphax, on the contrary, having married Sophonisha, daughter 
or Asdrubal, who is celebrated in history for her beauty, went 
over to the Carthaginians. 

The &te of these two princes again changed, bst the change 
-was now fiimL Syphax lost a greet battle, and was taken 
«live by the enemy, b. c. 203. Masinissa, the victor, besieged 
Ciitha, his capital, and took it Bat he met with a gieatw 
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dar.T^T in that city ihan in ihc field. This was S^phrnisba. 
%ir» ««• -h\r:u« ii»' >*'n.« urribU* to resist. To secure this prji- 
»••••. ;.•• r:»ir:>^i h»*r . )'ii a ft* w days after, he was obliged:; 
•» I. : :*• ' ;• •• "" J*-* ^^^^ tviyiisil prt- sent ; diis hcins th? en.; 
w^%' \iv ■' r. i i» M.** n k-#p his pr^niiso wi:h Sophcnisba. 
an! jr»)»' :\* h« r l'r»'ni th»- j^nvir vt the Romans. Thi*ww 
a /.••-.i! • rr-T. and t-n* th.i! c«»uld no: fail to disoblige a natic-n 
i-.t. •!« •! s*.« a*r.i."n:y But Masinissa. accordinc to the -> 
L. !.• ••: th"*' diy«, mad»* snnv? amt-nds for his fault, by the 
f./T. i. «••:..'•!• !;»• alVruard* P-ndfTt-d to Scipio. 

\Vi . ':*• r\»-!. that a!!»T iht* dtfrai and capture of Sypbai, 
th»* i iinii.i !:« ' f thu'* prince wfre bt^siowed upon Masinisaa. 
R!4 ! that rh»- < 'arthajinums wrre forced to restore all that he 
had pr« \i.':i>Iy p».vM-s5»d. This it was that gare rise to the 
di.*j»« li". n* Ntwi • n thr two 5ta!»'S. 

A •.•rrit rv Mt»iii«d towards the sea-side, near the Lesser 
Svrtm, w 15 ih»' ••!'!»vt of contention. The countrv ^^"as very 
r. *.. i:. ! •.}.•• >":\ » itrenielv fruitful ; a proof of which is. thai 
tht' . 'ty .-t l-t pti? alone, which belong^ed to that territory, paid 
ih»- < \ir.h i^'iiii.iii.i a tnli'nt daily, by way of tribute, l^fasiiiis- 
M h.id "•:/•.! part (»f this territory. Each side sent deputies 
1.1 l%»»iii»* i.» j»l»Md the cause of their respective superiors be- 
f.»r»- ih*' .•'» nai»' This assembly thought proper to send Sci- 
pio .MritMnus, with two other commissioners, to examine the 
ctMiir.'Vfrjjy u|)on the spot ; but these returned without coming 
to anv dfi*i.<iun. 

'!'» !i y«'ars after, b. r. ISO, new commissioners having been 
Rp;Niitit«xi to examine the same afiair. they acted as the&nner 
had di»n»'. mid left the whole undetermined. 

'Vhv C'anhai:inians brought their complant, about B. c. 170, 
niraiii Uforn the Roman senate, and with greater importunirv*. 
Th»'y rt nr^-st'iiieil, that besides the lands at first contested. Ma- 
5ini.<sa had. during the two preceding years, dispossessed 
them of upwards of seventy towns and castles : that tLe treaty 
fcirKid»MhtMr making war upon any of the allies of Rome: 
that they could no longer endure the insolence, ararice, and 
cruelty of that prince ; that they were deputed to Rome with 
three n-*piests: — I, that the affair ought to be examined and 
de«'e«ifd by the senate ; 2, that they might be permitted to re- 
pel fi>rcc by force ; anil, 3, that if faTour was to prevail over 
justice, they then entreated the Romans to specify which of 
the Carthaginian lands they were desirous should be given 
up to Masmissa, that they might know what they had to de- 
pend on ; and that the Roman people would show some mode- 
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fido& at a til _. t tJ prince other bounds to his pre- 

Unaions than his insatiable a ice. The deputies concluded 
with beseeching the Romi , i t if they had any cause of 
•temlaint against the Canni nians, since the conclusion of 
§m last peace, they themselves would punish them, and not 
gif« thmn up to the caprice of a prince by whom tneir liber- 
Set were made precarious, and!^ their Ures insupportable, 
ol^fter ending their speech, pierced with grief, and sneddinig 
Aooda of tears, they fell prostrate upon the earth— a spectacle 
thtt mored all present with compassion, and raised a violent 
katred against Masinissa. 

. Ghdussa, the son of Mai , was present, and he beinjj^ 
•dnd what he had to urge m mis affair, answered, that his 
Mber had not given him any instructions, not knowing what 
woidd be laid to his charge. He only desired the senate to 
itflect, that the circumstances which drew all this hatred upon 
Um from the Carthaginians was the fidelity with which he 
ImI always been attached to the Romans. 
' The senate, after hearing both sides, answered, that they 
w«re inclined to do justice to whom it might be due; that Qa* 
knsa should set out immediately with their orders to his fatheTi 
who was thereby commanded immediately to send deputies 
with those of Carthage; that they would io all that lay hi 
tteir power to serve nim, but not to the prejudice of the Car* 
diaginians ; that it was but Just the ancient limits should be 
preserved ; and that it was rar from being the intention of the 
Romans to have the Carthaginians robbed during the peace 
of those territories and cities which had been left mem by the 
treaty. 

But aU these assurances were vain. The Romans did not 
once endeavour to satisfy the Carthaginians, or to do them the 
least justice, and they evidently protracted the business on pur- 
pose to rive Meusinissa time to establish himself in his usurpa- 
tion, and to weaken Carthage. 

Anew deputation, b. o. 155, was sent to examine the af- 
fidrs upon the spot ; but nothing could be agreed upon. Cato, 
die eld!er, was one of the commissioners at this tima That in- 
flexible old man inspected every part of the great commercial 
eity : and being astonished at the siffht of its still remaining 
wealth and magnificence, persuaded nimself that nothing but 
its ruui could insure the aominion of Rome. Hence the well- 
known burden of his address to the senate on his returUi 
« Carthaffe must be destroyed." From that time, indeed, what- 
ever affiur was debated in the senate, Cato always added these 
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at a time that this prince set no other bounds to his pre- 
18 than his insatiable avarice. The deputies concluded 
beseeching the Romans, that if they had any cause of 
piMtobunt against the Carthaginians, since the conclusion of 
WtB fast peace, they themselves would punish them, and not 

tdicm up to the caprice of a prince by whom tneir liber- 
were made precarious, and their lives insupportable, 
eqding their speech, pierced with grief, and sneddinjg 
of tears, they fell i)rostrate upon the earth— a spectacle 
moved all present with compassion, and raised a violo^it 
sd against Masinissa. 
,'L ' Gfalussa, the son of Masinissa, was present, and he beinj; 
Mbd what he had to urge in this affair, answered, that his 
lldier had not given him any instructions, not knowing what 
would be laid to his charge. He only desired the senate to 
that the circumstances which drew all this hatred upon 
from the Carthaginians was the fidelity with which he 
always been attached to the Romans. 
The senate, after hearing both sides, answered, that they 
inclined to do justice to whom it might be due ; that Qa- 
should set out immediately with their orders to his fathoTi 
Wtbo was thereby commanded immediately to send deputies 
with those of Carthage ; that they would do all that lay in 
Aeir power to serve him, but not to the prejudice of the Car* 
ftaginians ; that it was but just the ancient limits should be 
nraserved ; and that it was far from being the intention of the 
jBomanfl to have the Carthaginians robbed during the peace 
of l^oee territories and cities which had been left mem l^ the 
treaty. 

But all these assurances were vain. The Romans did not 



endeavour to satisfy the Carthaginians, or to do them the 
justice, and they evidently protracted the business on pur- 
pose to fi^ve Masinissa time to establish himself in his usurpa- 
tion, and to weaken Carthage. 

Anew deputation, b. c. 155, was sent to examine the af- 
jbirs upon the spot ; but nothing could be agreed upon. Cato, 
die elder, was one of the commissioners at this time. That in- 
flexible old man inspected every part of the great commercial 
eky : and being astonished at the sig^ht of its still remaining 
wealth and magnificence, persuaded nimself that nothing but 
ka ruin could insure the dominion of Rome. Hence the well- 
known burden of his address to the senate on his return, 
^ Carthage must be destroyed." From that time, indeed, what- 
efer affiur was debated in the senate, Cato always added these 
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wori!!i \o his opinion : '• Carthaire must be destroyed." Some 
oi' 0..V KoTuan !*> ii:tu>r5. howi'vrr, and Scipio Nasica among 
th'* ri^. ^^< I*' t>'r rniu'i!i:tu>ry int-asuics. 

In ih«» in»iii timt», di\i5ivnis broke out in Carthage, The 
l»»j»uUr l.i. ihii, ha\mc Uvoine more powerful than that of 
thi' rrnriil*-* < »n«i «*'n.itor5. ^ont forty citizens into banishment, 
aitii U>'.iii<l ihf (H-«>»il** Iv an (xith never tosutTer the least men- 
tiofi iv» U" !ii;i»!«* ot Ft callinir tho^e exiles. They withdrew to 
th*' i-nun oi .MaMiu^wM. who (i(-9patched Galussa and Micipsa. 
\h\» iw<i .-.m.H, t.» I'lirthace. lo solicit their recall. The gates 
i>t' \]u i'::\ wrrc >hut aijain^t thcin, and one of them was close- 
ly pur.*»ui-«l I V liuiiulcar, one of the frenerals of the republic. 

Tln> riwK' iKv:iJ«ii'n to a new war ; and accord insrly, armies 
well' lr\it>l <Mi Uith siilos. A battle was fought, the result of 
wlii.-h \\:».«, ihi' dt ftat nf the t^arthan^inians. Soipio, who 
n:t«rw:irils riiiiKil i'arthai;e, was a spectator of this strife. 
1 Mining the whi>lo ill c:i Lament, he stood upon a neighbour- 
in:* hill ; an.I. if wi' nmy crinlit his own words, beheld the fear- 
ful >i'vnv with jtliasure. He used to say, mdecd, that there 
wrrc \ lit two iiinro \\hi> liad the pleasure of being* spectators 
ft ii\ic\\ an ai-iion ; nanuly, Jupiter from Mount Ida, and Nep- 
tuiif fiofii Saiiiothrace. when the Greeks and Trojans fought 
Ut'ori' Troy, alluiliiii: to some passages in the Iliad of Homer : 
!iii* l^inks \iu and Mil. If Scipio did thus feel pleased, his 
hi-art \\a.< iuMt-iil Viiid of humanity; for many thousands of 
hj> U lliSw-ort aturrs wore enirnged in destroying each other, 
a .^i&:ht .>*ulliciriit. one would think, to appal the stoutest heart, 
uM>i to ha\c iiuule him utter sentiuicnts similar to those of tho 
C'hii.^tian poi't:— 

*' Of I for a Iixlt^r in Nome vait wifd«nic*s, 

Nitiiu* IhuiiiiIIi'S!* coniif;uitv of nhade, 
Whrn* runiKiir of o}i|>nWon and deceit,' 
Ot uii^iu'i'fN»iul or tfuccewtul war, 
Mi<;!it iivwT ivach mo more." — 0»if;pfr. 

AfiiT tho Inittlo was over, the Carthaginians entreated 
St'inio ii» tonniMalo their conflict with Masiuissa. Accord- 
in ijly, hi' lu'iini Kuh panic? ; and the Cartliaginians con- 
sriitcii to yi«*ld up ih«* territory oi' Emporium, which had been 
tilt' fiist r;ni.s«' of liisptiir, to jNay Ahtsmissa 200 talents of sil- 
ver at on.'i\ ami SOO nu>re at such times as should be agreed. 
IJut Ma.siiii.Nsa iiu^i.^tiiiir upon the return of the exiles, and tho 
( aithai^inians luing unwilling to agree to such a propositioOi 
tho alluir was left undecided. 
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ii.' n&m at a time that this prince set no other bouiids to 
nf tanrions than his insatiable avarice. The deputies concladed 
ffi wkh beseeching the Romans, that if they had any cause of 
1% complaint against the Carthaginians, since the conclusion of 
,^ flie kst peace, they themselves would punish them, and not 
^ ||m thrai up to the caprice of a prince by whom tneir liber- 
gn tat were made precarious, and their uves insupportable, 
^ After ending their speech, pierced wiUi grief^ and anedding 
^ Aooda of tears, they fell prostrate upon the earth— a spectacb 
^ flat mored all present with compassion, and raised a violeitt 
^ hlied against Masinissa. 

.0 Ghduflia, the son of Masinissa, was Resent, and he being 
p adced what he had to urge in this affair, answered, that his 
fidier had not given him any instructions, not knovnng what 
would be laid to his charge. He only desired the senate to 
leflect, that the circumstances which drew all this hatred upon 
ium from the Carthaginians was the fidelity with which he 
haA always been attached to the Romans. 

The senate, after hearing both sides, answered, that they 
wwe inclined to do justice to whom it might be due; that Qa- 
hnsa should set out unmediately with their orders to his father, 
who was thereby commanded immediatolv to send deputies 
i¥ith those of Cartha^; that they would ao all that lay in 
their power to serve him, but not to the prejudice of the Car* 
tihaginians ; that it was but Just the ancient limits should be 
meserved ; and that it was rar from being the intention of the 
Bomans to have the Carthaginians robbed during the peace 
of thoae territories and cities which had been left mem l^ the 
treaty. 

But all these assurances were vain. The Romans did not 
once endeavour to satisfy the Carthaginians, or to do them the 
least justice, and they evidently protracted the business on pur- 
pose to fi^ve Masinissa time to establish himself in his usurpa- 
tion, and to weaken Carthage. 

Anew deputation, b. c. 155, was sent to examine the af- 
fiurs upon the spot ; but nothing could be aspreed upon. Cato, 
die elder, was one of the commissioners at tnis time. That in- 
flexible old man inspected every part of the great commercial 
city : and being astonished at the sig^ht of its still remaining 
wealth and magnificence, persuaded nimself that nothing but 
its ruin could insure the dominion of Rome. Hence the well- 
known burden of his address to the senate on his return, 
^ Carthage must be destroyed." From that time, indeed, what- 
efer affiur was debat^ in the senate, Cato always added theso 
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alreadr •! tbrir gatM, and they endured in imagination all 
ibe cuii9n}ueQCC9 of a siege, aM of a city taken sword in 

hand 

At Rome, the lenate debated on the measures it would bo 
pmprr for them to taJce, and the disputes betn-een Cato, the 
rUlrr. and Sripio Naaka, whose opinions difiered on this eub- 
jr^t. wrrr rrnrwnr The former, as we hare seen, on his 
n-tiirn frtim AfrK-a, had decbred, that Carthage, being stiU a 
piiwertul i'ltVf ouifht to be destroyed, in order to secure the 
safHv and pro-eminence of Rome. It is farther said, that, 
after' hv had ended his speech, ho threw out of the lappet of 
hi9 ToU\ in the miilst of the 8««nale, some African figs ; and, 
a9 thr »«'iuitors admired their beauty and size, ^* Know/* says 
he. '* that it is but three da)-8 since these figs were gatherei 
Sui-h If the distance between the enemy and us." 

I'atn ami Navioa had each their reasons for voting as they 
di'l Na.ou'a, (tbs4«rTincr that the people of Rome had risen to 
su«'h a hrii^'ht of ins«ilcnce, as led them into excesses of every 
kind : that thi'ir prosperity had swelled them into a pride 
whirh thi- iionnte itself could not check; and that their power 
wa9 U'cotno sit enormous, that they were able to draw the 
city into every wild design they might undertake, — thought 
it waii d(*sinible they should continue in fear of Carthage, in 
order tliat this feeling might serve as a restraint upon them. 
It was hi? opinion that the Carthaginians were too weak to 
suUiui' the Homans ; and, at the same time, too strong to bo 
roiiMili-it-d by them in a contemptible light Cato, on the 
other hand, thought that, as his countr3rmen had become in- 
solent hy success, and plunged headlong into profligacy of 
evi>ry kind, nothing could be more dangerous Uian for them 
to hav(> tor a ri^-nl and an enemy, a city that till now had been 
powerful, but wiis become, even by its misfortunes, more '^ise 
and provident, and consequently more to be feared than ever. 
He ndvistHl. therefore, the removal of the fears of the Romans 
entirely with rej^nrd to a foreign power, that they might freely 
indulge themselves, in excesses of every kind, without fear of 
molestation. 

Which of these two reasoned most wisely, the event showed. 
<' The tirst Soipio," says Paterculus, speaking of the Romans, 
"had laitl the foundations of their future grandeur; and the 
last, by his ron(]ue8ts, opened a door to all manner of luxury 
and dissoluteness. For, after Carthage, which ohUged Rome 
to stand for ever on its guard, by disputing emjpire with that 
city, had been totally destroyed, the depravity ofmanners was 
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no longer slow in its progreeB^ but swelled at once into the 
utmost excess of corruption.^ 

^ The senate resolved to declare war against the Oarthaj^- 
nians ; and the reasons urged for it were, their having mam* 
tained ships contrary to the tenor of the treaty, and their hav* 
ing sent an army out oi their territories against a prince who 
-was in alliance with Rome, and whose son they had treated 
ill, at the time that he was acccmipanied by a R(»nan ambatf* 
«ador. 

An event which occurred at thB time the senate of Rmna 
vms debating on the affiur of Carthage, doubtless contributed 
-very much to make them take that resolution. This was ^e 
arrival of deputies from Utica, who came to surrender up 
th^nselves, their efiects, their lands, and their city into the 
bands of the Romans. Nothing could have occurred more 
eeasonably. Utica was the second city of Africa^ very rich, 
and had a commodious port It stood widiin 60 furlongs of 
CSarthage, so that it might serve as a ]^ace of arms in ue at* 
tack of that city. The Romans now nesitated no longer, hat 
formally proclaimed war. M. Manilius and L. Marcius Cen* 
florinus, Uie two consuls, were desired to set out as socm as 
possible ; and they had secret orders from the senate not to 
end the war but oy the detraction of Carthage. The con^ 
tuls immediately left Rome, and stopped at LiMMBum, in 
Sicily. They had a considerable fleet, on board of wUeli 
were 80,000 foot, and about 4000 horse soldiers. 

The Carthaginians were not yet acquainted with' the reao* 
lutions which had been taken at Rome. The answer brougfal 
back by the deputies had only increased their fears, and made 
them pause to know what course to take. At length they 
sent new deputies, whom they invested with full powers to 
act as the^ shoidd think proper, and even to declare, that the 
Carthas^inians gave up themselves, and all they possessed, to 
the will and pleasure of the Romans. They cud not, how* 
ever, expect any success from this condescension, because, as 
the iJticans had been beforehand with them on that occasiony 
this circumstance had deprived them of the merit <^ a volun- 
tary submission. 

• The deputies, on their arrival at Rome, were informed that 
war had been proclaimed, and that the army was sent out 
The Romans had despatched a courier to Carthage, with the 
decree of the senate, and to inform that city that the Roman 
fleet had sailed. The deputies, therefore, had no time for 
delib^ation, but delivered up UieraselveSi and all they { 
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!i.«*.i!, to ih»» Koin:in« In con«*viurnce ox" this lehaviccr. 
•.•■ •. '.v. f.- i:.«\\'rf.l. iii.it >!!;"»• '.ht-y had at last laktn a rijb: 
*' •., '.'jt -. :».i!i- :.M iiii'«i iL'iii !ht!r hl^erty, the enjwn-iiier.: ■.:" 
::.• .r liw". :»!il all ih»ir tiruiiTU**. and other po55vfSi:r.s, 
%*!p!h«T jiM't'l;- nr privai»\ pr'M.in'd that, within thirty cay*. 
!h"v >h.'uii Mii^i a> h«»!«uii:i-s. to Lilyl»a»um, 300 young Car- 
ihijifjiiiii"* vi thf lirM rank, and comply with the ordt-rs oi 
ih- .•.»ii.'"ii'« 'rhi> l:i.<t i-oiidition tilled them with the dcopts: 
aiiM'iv. uikih w ■•:ll ni'i allow ihem to make a reply, or dc- 
iiiniii an i\pi tnr.i n Tlw»y ihcrvfore set out for Carihace, 
and th» ri' iri\i' an :v'.M'inl uf ihfir embassv. 

All lilt- arv. •'.:* ■•!" ih«- ir«M!y wtrr estrt-mely screre with re- 
gard 111 ih*' < \ii:ha::ir.ia!is : hut the silence of the Romans 
wr.li r»-j>«v; i.» !h»- ntu 5 jH-rplexed them exceedingly. But 
ai. th'v « 'iiil d.» was tn i»l»oy Aftt-r ihc many losses the 
r.iniui^ini.ii.s had su>!aintii, they were by no means able to 
Ti>;»t I ho H nums. Tniops, prorisions, ships, allies, and 
(>«*rv ihin:; wfre wuntin;:, and hope and vigour more than 
uii O.w rt M 

Till' (\inhajini:ins did not wait till the thirty days were 
expni'l. tuit Mill iuHncdiately the hosta^s deinaniled, in hope 
i>!" ^ >l'iiiiiiii; thf I nt my hv a willinjf obedience. These bos- 
la ir.s won- till' tiowtT of the noblrst families of Carthage. 
.Ni.MT wa."« any .<|H-ciaole more movinif ; nothing was heard 
but cr'u's, uoihiiii: mi n but tears. The disconsolate mother of 
ca'li h(K<ia::c. balhrd in tears, tore her dishevelled hair, beat 
hrr hi(\i.N!.s. and. a.< if grief and despair had distracted her, 
ytlied in .<ii«*h a manner, as might have moved to pity the 
ni.i.<i .<<it)ny hi-arl. Hiii the scene was more touching when 
th<' m«>i!i»*[il (»f .reparation was com& Each tender parent, 
)»r.'*ii:iil.d that thty should never see their ofispring more, 
•aihid ihi-ni with iheir tears, clasped them with eager fond- 
n•■^s ill tht'ir t mhrai'os. and force alone could dissever them 
fri'in tluir arms. The hostarres having arrived in Sicily, 
wrro oarrii'd from thence to Rome, and the consuls told the 
d.piitits. thai wln-n they should arrive at Utica, they would 
a.-ipiaint tli« in wirli ilu» orders of the republic. 

iVi'ihiniy is mon* painful than a state of uncertainty, which, 
without ilf.'ioi riding to particulars. gi\TS occasion to the mind 
to pii'iuii. to its.'lf every species of misery. As soon as it \ras 
known that the lleet had arrived at iJtica, the deputies re- 
paired to the Roman camp, signifying that they were come 
ni the name of their republic, in order to receive their com- 
mands, which they were ready to obey. The consiii, after 
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praising their good disposition and compliance, commanded 
them to deliver up to him, without fraud or delay, all their 
arms. This they consented to, but besought him to reflect 
on the pitiable condition to which he was reducing them at a 
time when Asdrubal, whose quarrel against them was owing 
to no other cause than their perfect submission to the orders 
of the Romans, was advancing to their gates with an army 
of 20,000 men. The answer returned them was, that the 
Homans would look to that matter. 

This order was immediately put into execution : 200,000 
complete sets of armour, numerous darts and javelins, and 
2000 balists or catapultae were put into the hands of the Ro* 
mans. They were accompanied by the deputies, the sena- 
tors, and priests of Carthage, who came purposely to move 
the Romans to compassion. But there was no pity for them. 
Censorinus, the consul, aflected at first some kindness to, and 
affection for themj but suddenly assuming a severe counte- 
nance, he exclaimed, '' I cannot but commend the readiness 
with which you execute the orders of the senate. They have 
commanded me to tell you, that it is their absolute will and 
pleasure that you depart out of Carthage, which they have 
resolved to destroy ; and that you remove into any other part 
of your dominions which you shall think proper, provided it 
be at the distance of eighty stadia, or twelve miles, from the 
sea." 

The instant this unjust and fulminating decree was pro- 
nounced, nothing was heard among the Carthaginians but 
the most lamentable outcries. They rolled themselves in the 
dust, tore their hair, and vented their grief by broken si^^hs 
and groans. Afterwards, being somewhat recovered, they 
lifted up their hands with the air of suppliants, one momenjt 
towards heaven, and the next to the Romans, imploring their 
mercy and justice. But being unheeded, they changed their 
prayers into reproaches and imprecations, bidding the Ro- 
mans remember that there were avenging deities whose 
eyes ever observed guilt and treachery. The Romans them* 
selves could not refrain from tears at so moving a spectacle, 
but their resolution was fixed The deputies could not even 
prevail so far as to have the execution of the order suspended 
till they should have an opportunity of presenting themselves 
again oefore the senate, to attempt, if possible, its revocation. 

The people waited the return of the deputation with impa; 
tience ; and when they did return, it was scarcely possible for 
them to break through the assembled multitude, who flocked 
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a- ■::.l '.h' m t'^ hrar th» ir an«w»r Wh» n ihoy w. re come 
'.. • .;, ••.. K. s.it'-. .in«i h:i'! tl.-.Iar«ii !!i» I<\rl :ir ••:* ■■:]».: .:":be 
M ::.\u* .1 /• i.»r;il ?liri» k !"id ihf {-•••j-lr tt iliiir latt: &i.i 
:- ... !:.r. ;!.*'..itit thiy :::iv» ih» r.ist hii uj» to dt^pair 

'1 !.• •• :.*■!'.« iiKiif no ;;r».;t! h:i''t»^ to march ac^iiiS! Ca:- 

!*.n^». n- : •■J«'j4vtin;: ih.ii ihiv Lil now aimhin:,'' lo iVa:. 

H .' ■!•■ J ."ju-.r ••!' ih»- :iih:tl ll.ltl!^ aj-aiii iirnio! ihrin. Tiirv 

:t.» :';- r!»iiiitv k*\ th;> lit Uiy i'» put themselves mto a 

r» f" 1» !• !p».Uii.i: iin.'.uiinoiislv r^.•!^'•lv•■ll not to qui: ihe 

I )'.' V :i:'»tM:it»'«l :i.« l'^'H' nil wilK-.u: the walls. Aslnr::;':. 

V. . w I.', .ii t!*»' h*;ul "t '^'MUMj mi n. and to wnoin dt. j-.'ii;-? 

'\' ■> «• M :■. ' •• r-iiii jlv. to » u'.xv'tx !iim to forirft. for his ooiiir.rys 

• lU- . 'K* i!.:*i-ii' r wliu'h had h*vi\ dt.»ii»^ hiiii. tVuni the d:»ra-.i 
!:,t \ w » :•■ T.idi r •'♦ ih»- Hi>iiians The ^^•.•mniand of the trvOp 
\\ :'.). :. •*.•• wilN. wa.* ijivin lo anoih»T As*irul»al. grandsoi; of 
M L*:t..««a Th» y th» n api»U»d thi nisei ves Xv the manufactory 

• : .i:: 1- Thi- t»-nipl»*s. tnt' palaros. the oprt?n markets an-l 
>..i i>*. \\»iM all i*han'j»^! into sri many arsi nals. where men 
:i!il \\.i';';j wi»rktx! day and ni;:ht. Every diiv were made 

!«. .'ii.HJ javelins. Ij UO arrows, and a 
jrtat n'i:!;lir "f rnuiius for th».ir discharge: and because 
th" V w:sn!i-l material to make rojies, the women cut off their 
hair t'» .•'Mpply tht* nrt-d. 

At I'lii'ih, !h«- con.-'iis advanced towards the cit}* in order 
lo ^.fSi ui i; As tht-y i«ow expected nothing less tiian a 
vi■_'"r••^l^ r« <i>tanc»\ the re.^nlution and the courage of the be- 
nijt.l tilltii tht-ni with astonishment. The Carthasrinians 
w r«- • \vT inakiuii the l»old» si Siillies. in order to repulse the 
>.• vi,^f,r«!. to burn their enirines. ami harass their foragers. 
( '• iis.iriiHi:: a'.taiked thi'city on on>' side, and Manilius on the 
i'!!.»r S'Mpio. afterwards surnamod Africanus. served then 
a* iribiin*' in the army, and distinguished himself above the 
r»<i of tin uiiicers. both by his prudence and his bravery. 
Thi- roiisnl. undir whom \ic foui:ht. committed many over- 
si irhts by r» fu>inLr to follow his advice ; he extricated the 
troops f'min iiuuiy liaiiL'trs int(»whlv'h the imprudence of their 
leadi IS had. pluni^iil thi-m : aii'l his enemies did not vcmure 
to K. I p tho litKl when it was his turn to co-nperate with the 
consuls. His valour and his merit, indeed, drew over to the 
T^•I^an interosl Phama;as, one of the Carthaginian officers, 
with above 2,000 horse, wliich band was of great service at 
tht» sii'ije. 

t.'alpurnius Piso.the consul. and L. Manciniis,his lieutenant, 
arrived in Africa in the beginning of the next spring, rso 
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iiing llw* campaign. Tftft' 
etiil occasions, and lh» 

The besieged, 
t». Their Uoo^ were 
tsiBined nen allies, and 
Jonia to ihe counterfeit 
•*■ Perseus, and was then 
<D exhort him to carry it 
unish hiiu with tooney 

- at Rome. The people 
~^r. As much as they 
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li did they unanimously 
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~ed in the assembly, bis 
ad lo a general persua- 
fthird Punic war, as the 
*ermina!ed the second. 

■very strong impression 
Dtrary to law, and tLere- 
ul of the edileship which 
ed upon him, and Africa 
CASting lots as usual, and 

His first care after his 
S the troops, which had 
Tom the camp all useless 
^ t « I ivisions he would have 

1^ } \ IV ^ only such as wero 
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^ W«^ it with great vigour. 

St alarm: they defended 

. , -- , y,ihai Scipio could not 

(the wails. But perceiving' * to-wer thai was forsaken, 
Which siood withoiil (he city ^^*"y near the walls, he de- 
ad thiiher a jiatfy of soldiers, «^^*c», by the help of ponton*, 
•on of moveable bridge sot ftr'=*trrK the tower on the walls, 
from [hence into Meg^raf the S^tes of which ihey broko 
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.^>iiiul thrm to hear ihcir iin!«wrr Whf n ihey w* re come 
>.l..rr ihr MiKif-.and had iLvlannl tho l«rba rows order ot tnc 
H .riMiiP. n C'lM-ral nhrit k told iht- jHople of ihtir laie ; ana 
lr..in ilwil in?»um ihrv ira^t* thrnistlves up to despair. 

Thr r<.iii\il!i inndi- no ^rrcal h:ist«» to march agamst Lar- 
ihncr, ii.< sii'pt'ctinj: ihai ihev had now amthmjr to i«t. 
Hui ihr d.*pnir of ihi- inhabitants acain armed them, la^y 
t...L ihr op,^,rtuniiv of this d.Iav to put themselves inioa 
i-.?turr ufiUI.iuf, Willi: unanimoiislv ^e^k>I1red not toquuiM 
citv Th'-y nj>pi>int«Hl n5 giBMifc^i^^*'^* 
\vii«» u:i5 :it tn#» head of 
n t-Ti- •i-!ii nivitnlinijlv. to vi 
«.ikt' . th»' injiisitice wliich I 
ihi'V x\vr»* under of the KiH 
wiihiii *Mv wnlls. was jfivrr. 
M.-u«inis»a They then app 
nf jiriiis The temples, tn 
!«<Hi:ir»«. were all changed i 
niid WfMmn wi>rkrtl day an 
14(» 5hi»-M.'*. 3i)0 swonfs, 5t 
jjri':it nuinUr of entwines f( 
thry wnniiNl innteriaf to innk 
hair ti» supply the need. 

At I'Murtn, thr consuls ad\ 
to U-Mtifr it As they now 
vii^orous r» sistaiice, the roM^lii 
!fi«"i:iii tilN'ti thi»m with asto 
wi r»' vwT making the ItoKlrst 
h«siru'«*rf». to burn their enirii 
< 'fiisorinns attacked the city oi 
othir Sripio, afterwards sur. 
n5 trilMine in the army, and di. 
Trm of ih«' ollicers, Imth h\ hi 
Thf consul, uiidrr whom he I 
i<\i:\\l» hy rrfusin^r to follow h 
troo|»s from many dauijt'rs intow 
lea<l»is had phmj^^oil th»'m ; and 
to kiH'p th«- fit'ld when it was hi: 
consuls. His valour and his me 
Homan intfn«si Fhamcas, one o 
with above '^MH) horse, which b 
tlie sieire. 

CaJDurnius Pis(),tbe consul, and 
arrived in Africa iu the bcgimiinj 
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thing remarkable was transacted during this campaign. The 
Romans were even defeated on several occasions, and the 
siege of Carthage advanced slowly. The besieged, on the 
eontrary, had recovered their spirits. Their troops were 
connderably increased ; they daily obtained new allies, and 
even sent an express as &r as Imcedonia to the counterfeit 
Philip, who pretended to be the son of Perseus, and was then 
wgafiped in a war with the Romans, to exhort nim to carry it 

with vigour, and promising to furnish him with money 

1 ships. 

This news caused great uneasiness at Rome. The people 

gan to doubt the success of this war. As much as they 
rere dissatisfied with the supineness of the fi;enerals, and ex- 

imed agfainst their conduct, so much did they unanimously 

ree in a^lauding young Scipio, and extoUing his Tiitues. 
[e was now come to Rome, in order to stand candidate for 
edileship. The instant he appeared in the assembly, hw 
.«jie, countenance, and reputation, led to a general persua- 
lion that he was designed to end the third Punic war, as the 
[first Scipio, his grand&ther, had terminated the second. 
'These several circumstances made a very strong impression 
on the people ; and, though it was contrary to law, and there- 
fore opposed by the ancient men, instead of the edileship which 
he sued for, the consulship was conferred upon him, and Africa 
8SBi?ned him as his province, without casting lots as usual, and 
as Drusus his colleague demanded. 

Scipio soon after arrived in Utica. His first care afier his 
arrival was to revive discipline amonpf the troops, which had 
been entirely neglected. He drove mm the camp all useless 
persons, settled the quality of the provisions he would havo 
Drought in by the sutlers, and allowed only such as wem 
plain and fit for soldiers. Afler these regulations were made| 
ne prepared to carry on the siege with vigour. Having 
ordered his troops to provide themselves with axes, levers, 
and scaling-ladders, he led them silently in the dead of the 
night to that district of the city called Me^ra ; when, ordering 
fhem to give a sudden shout, he attacked it with great vigour. 
The enemy were at first in the utmost alarm : they defended 
themselves, however, so courageously, that Scipio could not 
scale the walls. But perceiving a tower that vms forsaken, 
and which stood without the city very near the walls, he de- 
tached thither a party of soldiers, who, by the help of po , 
or a sort of moveable bridge, got from the tower on the v 
and from thence into Megara, the gates of which they broi 
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down S^'ipi ^ mtrrfHl it immnliately* and drore the 
i.M!ii.nii9 Kii! • I tK:ii )Midt tt'rrihcd at this urit'Xperted 
ail ! j:'.i.i-ininj '.i.at i:.«- whMl.r city was takvn. they 
ii.«: • ii.i it i. w iiiih.r th» y were fulluwcd by the forces I 
tniai:i;">l wiih.iiu the city. 

h ui'.l U' proper to eivL* here some account of the 
nii'l -lu:!* r*5i'.fj?« mi' Tarthafff, which in the btginnin 
WAT :u' liiiM th*- K«iiiians rrmtained 700.000 inhabit 
5t -•■*. a! ihr Kiitiiin iif a inilf. surrounded by the s*ra 
ihr :-irnL ft' a (w-niriMila, whose neck, that is. the 
wh:> h jMiniil it to the cuntinent. was twenty-fire stat 
l**ai:u*' nn<l a qiinrtcr. in breadth. The peninsula * 
.•itaiiia. nr fMrty-tivf' inili-s round. C^ the west siJ 
jirojr. ii*<l fruiii It n \*mii iHvk of land, half a stadium. 
s»'\* nty U vx. lifiKiii ; whi«'h advancinrr into the sea, d: 
frmii ]i in<>nL«.<. and was fenced on alf sides with rocl 
Mii::Ii wall I hi ihf. south side, towards the continen 
Mi> ••! ih*' riuiilrl cullitl Hyrsa, the city was surround 
tri]>ir wall, thirty cubits, or about forty-five feet higl 
aivv iif thf {KiniiM-Ls and towers with wliich it was da 
rounil at i^{iial Jistiini'rs.oach interval being fourscore 
or niMiiit 1*^0 fct-t. Every tower was four stories h: 
thi* walls but two ; thoy were arched, and in the lov 
wrrv ^1alls to hold 3ud clfphnnts with their fodder, a 
th«>*: wvTfi stables for 4.UU0 horses and lofts for the 
Th»ri-. llkrwisr, was room enough to lodge 20,000 f 
4.000 hi»rM! soMiiTS. All these were contained wit 
walls alr)n«*. In one place only the walls were we 
low. and that was u neirb'<:tt'd an^le which began at tJ 
of land aliovf im-ntiimed, and extended as far as the h 
wliii'h wrre on thfi w*'St side. C>f these there we 
whirl) rotnniunirutf.'d with each other, but had only 
tr:tiu*f. seventy ff»-t broad, shut up with chains. V 
was appropriated ftir the merchants, and had several 
habitations for the seamen. The second, or inner h 
was for the shijw of war, in the midst of which stood ar 
rnlliii Coihon, lineil. as the harbour was, \yith lari^e q 
which were distinct receptacles for sheltering from ll 
ther 2^20 »]u])h. < )ver these were magazines, or store 
wherein was ltKlj,'e<l whatever was necessary for armi; 
cijuippinir fleets. The entmnce into each of these recc 
was ailorniHi with two marble pillars of the Ionic ore 
that )j<jth the harbour and the island represented on ea 
two magniiicent galleries. In this island was the ad 
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palace ; and as it stood opposite to the mouth of the harbour, 
ne could from thence discover whatever was doing at sea ; 
but no one from thence coCild discern the transactions within 
the harbour. The merchants, in like manner, had no pros- 
pect of the men of war : the two ports being separated by a 
oouble wall, each having its particular gate, that led to the 
city, without passing through the other. 

Asdrubal, perceiving at daybreak the ignominious defeat 
of his troops, in order that he might be revenged on the Ro- 
mans, and at the same time deprive the in£ibitant8 of all 
liopes of accommodation and pardon, brought all the Roman 
pnacmen he had taken, upon the walls, in sight of the whole 
mxmj. He there put them to the most exquisite tortures, and 
then threw them down from the battlements. The Carthagi- 
mana themselves were filled with horror at the sight ; but he (ud 
not spare even them : he destroyed many senators who had 
VMitured to oppose his tyranny. 

Finding himself master of the isthmus, Scipio burned tha 
€Binp which the enemy had deserted, and buik a new one for 
Us troops. It was of a square form, surrounded with large 
■ad deep intrenchments, and fenced with strong palisades. 
On the side which faced Carthage, he built a wall twelve feet 
lugh, flanked at proper distances with towers and redoubts ; 
and on the middle tower he erected a very high wooden fort^ 
$t€fm whence could be seen all that was doing in the city. 
"This wall was equal to the whole breadth of the isthmus, that 
i^ twenty-four stadia, or four miles and three quarters. The 
tnemy who were within bow-shot of it, employed their utmost 
jtffoTta to stop this work, but as the whole army were em- 

£yed upon it constantly, it was finished in twentv-four 4fl79« 
pio reaped a two-fold advantage from this work : first, nis 
Ibrces were lodged more securely than heretofore : secondly, 
he cut off all provisions from the besieged, except those which 
Were' brought by sea. This was one of the cnief causes of 
liie famine which soon after raged in the city. 

To distress them still more by the want of provisions, 
Bcipio attempted to stop up the mouth of the haven by a mole 
be^nning at the above mentioned neck of land, which was 
near the harbour. At first, the besieged looked upon this 
fettempt as ridiculous, and they insuhed the workmen ; but, at 
bst, seeing them make an astonishing progress every day, 
Ihey began to fear the result, and to take such measures as 
Bsight render the attempt unsuccessful Every one, even the 
mamBJH and children, worked, but so secretly^ that all Scipio 
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!' f. !h- pr:«-.ri»r? xva5. thai they h*^ard a ereat 
•.ir'- ir. J. it .i'ii r.«'» know ih».' 'X'oasion of il. At 
« 'i?" .n/i:i i:i« ••;- :i»«i cm a sid.len, a new omie: 
f,. r *il»' •'! 'h-- K.i\in. nnJ apjif-arr-d al sea with a 
nil: • r I* !'.••'. 'Ahi h \K' y Kil jurt ihtn built with the old 
iTi.r-'.i • r.iift in ih» ir i:*un/in«f«. It is ihouL'hl. that had 
!■ ■ '. "I n' : !'.• H-iiuiii r.'-«t lint-ily. ihey must have taken 
:• .:m*:!. • u .- i: %vn> iinanii-ii : but ihc niin of Carthage, 
*!.-!!«■ fj •'. -. :■ . \v I* irvr»-ii havinir onlv offered a bravado 
! • •.'!• \{' I's .!.». ••■ V rt!iirri»i ;n!o the harl:«nar. 

I '.s I lii*. «. ■!' r. 'h»v apj)*-ar»-i a:rain for the purpose of 
••k'ri/r'i. K T. r. ti«i'. hut t}i»v f"iii«l the en cm v ready for 
\\»'i'.i T^i'* biv..- u:i? Ill i!»!«n!iin»' the fate of both parties. 
I [.»• * •iifi! t wi* f'*;ir!';l. •-uh ♦ \trtiiiy themseK'es to the ut- 
III i*t PiTi'iu* th»- latti*', tb*» r'arthairininn bri^rantines run- 
iijfi/ !il ■•! ' uii!»r ih»- lirje Homan ships, broke to pieces 

* •r.iri-.ii.-- :!.■ ir >!• rii*. .nil at oihrr tim^-s their rudders and 

• nr^. :i?i! \vh*-n attn.'krtl. ihry retreated with surprisiDg 
^ .\ !!in« ->. 1!. i a< «w imIv rfiiiriiiij to the charge. At length, 
r.Mif rhi- tw'i arnn''« h'ul full i:ht with equal success till sunset, 
:r!- « 'ir'lMjirii ins riMir"<l i*art of their ships not being able 
i- T'Mi v\Mi!ly •u.uirh inii) the harbour, by reason of its nar- 
r i'.v nt >ii!h. *• 'k ^ht')ter under a spacious terrace which had 
U'* Il tlirnwn up airtin.^t the walls to unload the gxxxis, on the 
>i !•• • t '.\lii< h a «in:tll niinivirt had been raised to prevent the 
••n»!riv It '•.•!! [vi-^t *^i!i!r ilH'ni."«elvcs of it. Here the strife was 
r*rw-\\i->i with r*<!niibbnl vigour, and the Carthacrinians suf 
('.tpI M-ry nnirh : bni f»*w ships escaped, and they sailed to 
i!n' i-i-y t 'I r» t'lirf Th*.* ni;xl morning, Scipio attacked the 
t'Tr.i-'.'. .mil «'arri»'rj it ; aftt-r whirh, he made a lodgment 
ihf-ii'. tMinti'tl hini'i'lf un it. and built a brick wall close to 
ih.ii «>i ih»- I'sty. r.f ihf s.ini<' h»'icrht. When it was completed, 
hi' •'i<in!n.'i[iil«-(l 1. 1 Hill in*.ii to ^fi on the top of it, and to dis- 
••haiL'.' imni it a jMrjw.iiial shnwrr of darts and arrows which 
<li.i "/rt-.ii "xi-iiiiinn. With this achievement this campaign 

was flns.il. 

L>miM',Mh«? winter, Sripio rndeavoured to overpower the 
*^iir»niy"s truops without the city. For this purpose, he at- 
tarki'tl a nfitrli},...jrinir fort. callf»d Nepheris, where they 
.<h.'hiTf(l thrinselvps. In thi5 action, a ijreat number of Car- 
thacrinians and p»'asnnts who had enlisted were slain, and the 
/'irt was tak«n atNT siiMaininiif a sie^e of twenty-two da}'8. 
Tho rrmtiire^ (»f this fort was followed by the surrender of al- 
mosi all the strongholds in Africa j and it contributed very 
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much to the downfall of Carthage itself, into which from 
that time, it was almost impossible to introduce any provi- 
sions. 

Early in the next spring, Scipio attacked, at the same time, 
the harbour called Cothon and tne citadel Having possessed 
himself of the wall which surrounded this port, he threw him- 
self into the great square of the city that was near it, from 
whence was an ascent to the citadel, up three streets, on each 
side of which were houses, from the top whereof a shower of 
darts were discharged upon the Romans, who were oblufed 
before tliey could advance farther, to force the houses they 
came first to, and post themselves in them, in order to dis- 
lodge from thence the enemy who fought from the neigh- 
' bouring houses. The combat was carried on for six suc- 
cessive days, during which time a dreadful slaughter was 
made. 

There was every reason to fear that the sie^ would last 
much longer, and occasion a still greater effusion of blood ; 
but on the seventh day there appeared a company of men in 
the posture and habit of suppliants, who desired no other con- 
ditions than that the Romans would please to spare the lives 
of all those who should be willing to leave the citadel This 
request was complied with, the deserters only excepted. Ac- 
cordingly, there came out 50,000 men and women, who were 
sent into the fields under a strong g^rd. The deserters. 
who were about 900, finding they would not be allowea 
quarter, fortified themselves in the temple of Esculapius, (the 
god of medicine in ancient mythology,) with Asdrubal, his 
wife, and two children ; where, though their number was but 
small, they might have withstood the enemy a long time, be- 
cause the temple was situated upon high rocks, the only 
ascent to which was by sixty steps. But at length, exhausted 
bv hunger and watchmg, and oppressed with fear, they lost 
all patience : abandoning the lower part of the temple^ they 
retired to the uppermost story, resomng not to quit it, but 
with their lives. 

Asdrubal, however, being desirous of saving his own life, 
came down privately to Scipio, carrying an olive-branch in 
his hand, and threw himself at his feet Scipio showed him 
immediately to the deserters, who, transport^ with rage at 
the sight, vented biUer imprecations against him, and set fire 
to the temple. While it was kindling, it is said, that Asdru- 
bal's wife, dressing herself as splendidly as possible, and 
placing herself and two children in sight oi Scipio, ad« 
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r .: v :r ■••vj With ri-jjard to Soipio, when he saw 
" ■• " ■ :. ". i v::y. w:.:-;. ha«l ilourished for 700 years, en- 
;. :..".'■:. \\t ,\ -.'.i lio: lorlx^ir weeping at its hapless fate, 
lit :♦ :'.■ .v ;. [\\m ci'.us, naiions. and empire*, are lianle to re 
v.\:::.::5 :. • It .s^ than private men — that a similar fate had 
bcilillea Troy J aiicicniiy so |x)werfu] j and in later times lb 
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Aftsjrrians, Modes, and Persians, whose dominions were once 
of such vast extent ; and very recently, the Macedonians, 
whose empire had been so glorious throughout the wojld. 
Full of these mournful ideas, he repeated the following lines 
tmm Homer :— 

** The day shall come, that great avenging day, 
Which Troy's proua glories in the dust shaU lar ; 
When Priam's ^wers, and Priam's self shall fidl, 
And one prodigioos ruin swallow alL" — ^JPcpe. 

He thereby pronounced the future destiny of Rome, as he him« 
«elf confessed to Polybius, who desired Scipio on that occasion 
to explain himself , 

Had Scipio been a Christian, he would have discovered 
what we are taught by the wise son of Sirach. ^ Because of 
unrighteous dealmp^s," says he, << injuries and riches got by 
deceit, a kingdom is translated from one people to another. 
He would Imve exclaimed, << Say among the heathen, that 
the Lord rei^eth." Carthage is destroyed because its 
idolatry, avarice, perfidiousness, and cruelty have attained 
their utmost height ] and when the measure of the iniquities 
of Rome is filled up ; when its luxury, pride, and unjust 
usurpations, concealed baieath a specious glare of justice and 
Tiitue, have reached their limits, it will experience a similar 
fate. The sovereign Lord, the disposer of empires, who 
^ putteth down one and setteth up another, shall give the uni- 
Terse an important lesson in its down&lL'' 

Carthage being thus taken, Scipio gave the plunder of it 
(the gold, silver, statues, and other ofierings in the temples 
excepted) to his soldiers. He afterwards bestowed several 
xnilitary rewards on them, as well as on the officers, two ot 
whom Tib. Gracchus and Caius Fannius, had particularly 
distinguished themselves. After this, adorning a small ship 
with Uie enemy's spoils, he sent it to Rome, with the news 
of the capture of Carthage. This event occurred 146 
years b. o. 

At the same time he invited the inhabitants of Sicily to 
come and take possession of the paintings and statues of 
-which the Carthaginians had plundered them in the former 
Tvars. When he restored to the citizens of Agrigentum the 
£unous bull Phalaris, he told them that this bull, which was 
at once a monument of the cruelty of their ancient kings, and 
of the lenity of their present rulers, ought to make them sen* 
cible which would be most advantageous for them, to live 
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\\ :.• •. T.t ::• \** • f tiikinc Cunhag»» was brought to Roxe. 
i».- J- , • .i^Mi.l'n»<l lhfiii5ilvts 10 the luo^t immoderaie 
''•• r ■•* •• .'"V. :».* ihmi^h the public iranquillity had n-Dt 
*-. . »• .:• •:;! ili;it :ii>t.ini. They Ffvolvfd in iheir minds 
a!; !V. I. »iiiin»!« whrh iho Cnrthacinians had broughi upon 
:h» ?!'. ::. >i ily. Sjvun. and luily. for seventeen years together; 
.:;:.!.*: vi.: i; !:i:.»- HanniUil had plundered 400 towns, de 
*!:. \» I. in AiiY'T* nt n.ir.iL'oinents, 300,000 men. and reductd 
\\ •:..' :•*»!?":«» :hf vorL^f ^'t' ruin. Amidst the remembrance 
.: •!..>• .\iN, i}:»- jw'iplf; in Home would ask one another 
w :.• r.u r :: ^\' :•■ r-ally trut» that Carlhace was in ashes. All 
rtti.K" .11.! ■!• j:» ♦ :« I'! mm stn^ve who snoiild show the great- 
1^! -ri!:t!i'' t.'wanls th«'ir idol fifods; and the citizens were 
i' I ;:: ii.y »!.iy< * i!!p!«»yt'd in solemn sacrifices, public prayers, 
r ii:ii « .:■. 1 ^;- 't.i.'lrs. 

Ai:* : :!.> :ii' m uatu sent ten commissioners into Africa, to 
ft ::iil.i!' . :•• ''iijunction with Scipio, the fate and condition 
. I !l;:ii • .!i!ry lor thr future. Their first care was to de 
i;."!i^li wh.iteviT was still remaining of Carthage, which they 
.l:i \\' !::•■ Hnmt*. thouijh min^ss of almost the whole 
V. . • 11 M n.»t bt lii*v»» hrrst'lf s;\fe as long as even the name 
t : * ' irtiK!::*' wns in btinir. ^^o true it is, that an inveterate 
1; I'.T* •!. r •:.• mi«h1 by I'»nir and sciul-hardening wars, lasts even 
} . •, •. ! •.* •■ linn* when all cause of fear is removed; and 
il ■ - :: i .'.-.• till the (ibjivt that ivrcasions it is no more. 

r.-.'! til" •iiniity of KiMiif did not stop here. Orders were 
I'wii ill th«- ii:ii!ii ol the Homans that it should never be in- 
h.ilii!»Mj airriiii . ami imprecations were denounced against 
thdSi* wli.t CvMiirary to this prohibition, should attempt to re- 
biiill aiiv p'.ri nt" it. t.^iptvially those called Byrsa and Megara. 
In ih'- ni« .III tinit*. every one who desired it, was admitted to 
f**' l^aithiLT'^ : S.ipio being well pleased to exhibit the ruins 
i>f a t'iiy which had CDiitended with Rome for empire. The 
roiiiiui.<sionfrs decried farther, that those cities which, during 
til is war. had joined with the enemy, should all be razed, 
and thtir t»rritories given to the Roman allies. They parti- 
cularly made a grant to the citizens of Utica of the whole 
country between Carthage and Hippo. All the rest they 
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made tributary, and reduced it into a Roman province, 
whither a pretor was sent annually. 

These affairs being settled, Scipio returned to Rome, 
where he made his entry in triumpn. Such a magnifident 
one had never been seen before ; it exhibited the statues, in- 
Taluable paintings, apd other curiosities which the Cartha- 
ginians had for many years been collecting in other countries ; 
not to mention the money carried into the public treasury. 

Notwithstanding the great precautions which were taken 
to hinder Carthage from being rebuilt, in less than thirty yean 
afier, one of the Gracchi, to ingratiate himself with the people, 
vndertook to found it anew, and conducted thither a colony 
consisting of 6000 citizens for that purpose. The senate, 
liearing that the workmen had been terrified by many un- 
lucky omens, at the time they were tracing the lunits and lay- 
ing me foundation of the new city, would have suspended the 
attempt ; but the tribune not being scrupulous in such matters, 
Mrried on, and completed the work. This vna the first Ro- 
man colony that was ever sent out of Italy. * 

There are still remains to be seen on this coast which are 
gaierally believed to be those of Roman Carthage. Hie 
town was called Colonia Carthago. It stood on the south-east 
part of the peninsula between Cape Carthage and Goletta, 
ttnd it occupied but a small part of the site of the old city. It 
lose to considerable splendour, had its Cothon or harbour, 
snud became the first city of Africa while that continent was 
imder the sway of the Romans. It is known in Christiaii 
liistory for its councils, and for the spiritual labours of St 
Augustine. It was taken by the Vandals under Genseric, 
A. D. 439 ; retaken by Belisarius, a. d. 533 ; and finally de- 
stroyed by the Saracens, in 689, after existing about srven 
COituries. 
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